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THE PAINTER DIAZ. 


| ROUGHT face to face with nature, every 

painter meets a problem which bears 
with unrelenting force upon the development 
of his art. Shall he sacrifice himself to na- 
ture and give her the first place in his work, 
or bid her wait upon the expression of his 
temperament? Obviously the perfect solution 
lies in a compromise, but it requires a man of 
genius to hold the balance true. It is impos- 
sible to think of Diaz without thinking of Ziem 
and Monticelli, the three forming a group of 
enthusiastic colorists by whom a certain taste 
for caprice and dream was cultivated in com- 
mon. But in the long run Diaz detached him- 
self from these men and fell into line with 
the painters of Fontainebleau. The safest 
basis for a study of his work is one on which 
the familiar hypothesis of a fantastic and 
headstrong colorist is abandoned, and a sin- 
cere student of nature is recognized without 
reserve. There is no man in French art more 
genuine than Diaz, more sane, more superior 
tomere impulse and self-will. Sorrow enriched 
his nature, and made him, above all things, 
strong. 

His troubles began with his birth. He came 
of a Spanish family, but his mother was an 
exile in Bordeaux when he was born there on 
August 20, 1807, and his father was excluded 
from both Spain and France because of some 
political mischances in which he had become 
involved. In his tenth year the boy was left 
an orphan in possession of a fine, impressive 
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name, — Narcisse Virgile Diazde la Petia, —but 
otherwise without a single resource. It took 
him years -to win position, recognition, sub- 
stantial comfort; but they came at last, 
chiefly through his affiliation with the Barbi- 
zon school and through his admiration for 
Rousseau. The latter became his inspiration, 
after nature herself, and taught him much— 
so much that, as the different elements in the 
naturalistic and romantic movement of 1830 
fused and produced a school, Diaz found 
himself permanently one of its pillars. He 
improved rapidly under the sympathetic com- 
panionship of Rousseau. He was a lesser man 
than the latter, but he had the same serious 
spirit, the same spiritualized, clairvoyant 
feeling for the great forest in which Corot, 
Millet, Rousseau, and he found their mate- 
rial, and he made himself a lofty place. But 
the fight had been hard, and all through 
his life there ran a strenuous vein, as though 
this were a man who had conquered fortune 
through pain. Up to the day of his death at 
Mentone in 1876 there clung to him the at- 
mosphere of a rugged, storm-tossed strug- 
gler. Albert Wolff, to whom we owe the most 
picturesque and interesting of the descriptions 
of Diaz as he lived and talked, says that in the 
recital of his past trials « he had the appear- 
ance of an old soldier telling the dangerous 
adventures of his fights.» 

All this is in anything but agreement with 
the debonair and careless mood that we gen- 
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erally attribute to the painter. But here lies 
the great, the lovable fact about Diaz. With 
all his troubles, with all his pain, with all his 
fiery declamation over the incidents of his 
life, he remained unspoiled, remained a gentle, 
winning nature, responsive to the most subtly 
poetic appeals of the forest to which he had 
consecrated himself, and quick to feel the 
most delicate emotions. Thus there existed 
in him, with more definiteness than most men 
experience, absolute sunshine and absolute 
shadow, the one playing ceaselessly over the 
other, and drawing from it strength and power. 
His abundance of gaiety as an artist, there- 
fore, is never to be taken as mere superficial 
contentment with things of gaiety and light- 
ness. Fixed firm in his belief in the more 
serious elements of his nature, he gave him- 
self with delightful elasticity, delightful in- 
genuousness, to the sunny walks of life and 
art. Diaz was beyond a doubt capable of pro- 
found feeling. The volubility, the stormy talk, 
of which his friends have left such entertain- 
ing records, was not the mere froth and fume 
of a volatile Frenchman. Under it all he pos- 
sessed a warm, generous nature, a sympathy 
which, much more legitimately than his sensu- 
ous delight in color, carries us close to the es- 
sential character of his art. 

It is significant that that art was formed 
most systematically and persistently upon 
the art of Rousseau. For the idyllic, tenderly 
poetic sentiment of Corot he undoubtedly had 
a sensitive taste, and in a way was nearer to 
that sentiment than to the vigorous feeling 
of Rousseau. Nevertheless, the latter touched 
him on his more thoughtful side, stirred him 
more deeply than did any other painter of his 
time, and left a more definite mark upon his 
art. In the beginning there was in Diaz the 
indecision, the lack of definitive aim, which 
often belongs to a masterless painter. But 
when he fell under the spell of Rousseau he 
began to try for a more scientific crystalliza- 
tion of material in his work. Left to himself, 
he might have worked out his instinctive 
theory that one should overlay upon life all 
the sunshine possible, and this might have 
made him purely a painter of lyric, fugitive 
motives, an artist for whom a group of airy 
figures, a nymph with one or two Loves about 
her, held all the substance that a picture 
needed to hold. He might have kept his ten- 
derness, his poetic insight, for purposes other 
than artistic. Rousseau came at this junc- 
ture, and made him something more than a 
painter of lovely genre—made him a great 
landscapist, one of the greatest France has 
produced. His genre panels are countless, it 
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is true; his landscapes pure and simple are 
not half so strong in numbers: but in spite 
of this, the first picture by Diaz to which it 
seems fairest to refer in this place is a cer- 
tain composition called «The Bather,» which 
hangs in one of the great private galleries of 
London. The single figure in the design, as 
though to assert that, after all, Diaz should 
have been a landscapist and nothing else, is 
so swiftly and broadly brushed in that it has 
no charm of individuality whatever. You feel 
that this peasant woman, seated at her ablu- 
tions on the brink of a sedgy pool in the late 
afternoon, is the merest accident in the scene. 
The scene itself is the thing. Mossy rocks rise 
from the edge of the pool on one side, and 
break the transition from still, smooth water 
to the thick grove beyond. On the other side 
of the pool, to the left, where the bather sits, 
the land is heaved up in grass-grown rocky 
strata until the sky-line is reached above the 
low trees and brushwood well toward the top 
of the canvas. The principal characteris- 
tics of this painting are among the very first 
virtues of Diaz—a straightforward massing 
of foreground, middle distance, and highest 
plane; a natural but extremely artistic and 
picturesque distribution of light and shade; 
and a most exact gradation of color and tex- 
ture in the evolution of the work through its 
deep and even solemn perspective. Diaz 
might be more brilliant than he is in this 
landscape, but he could not be truer or more 
an artist; he could not be a worthier devotee 
of the sylvan solitude in which he wandered 
for the greater part of his life. 

It may be objected that solitude is hardly 
the word for a forest in which Diaz was so 
constantly seeing groups of laughing figures. 
3ut the answer is easily found. If he saw 
them, it was because he put them there. His 
landscape is that of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau; his people come from a dreamland of 
his own. Did he ever really see the men and 
women who come in graceful procession down 
through the shining glade of « La Descente 
des Bohémiens,» and did he actually behold 
the wood-cutter who stoops over his task in 
more than one of the gleaming «forest in- 
teriors»? Perhaps. It is conceivable that he 
used models; it is even most probable. But 
by the time he had dismissed them they were 
metamorphosed on the canvas, and had as- 
sumed in their lovely environment the air we 
know so well—an air of innocence, of rusti- 
city unsophisticated but cleanly, of graceful 
artlessness. This was fair play in the eyes of 
Diaz, and his public feels no cause for com- 
plaint. The landscape envelops the figures, 
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and the hues and odors of the forest cling to 
their slightly unreal forms. Unreal they are, 
if you like, but so in the last sense is the 
forest itself, a wonderful place of quivering 
leaves and strangely cracking twigs, and a 
humming, rustling, panting, gleaming life 
that penetrates to the roots of your nature 
with poignant reality, and yet steals over 
you like a phantom thing—like some dim 
fairyland into which one has strayed without 
losing one’s accustomed five senses. In such 
a place as this some little unreality in the 
figures is more than forgivable: it is neces- 
sary. Diaz proves it by making even a finer 
impression with figures altogether unreal. 
He brings «Diane Chasseresse» upon the 
scene, and with her a court of bewitching 
maidens, Cupid at her side, and such a charm 
of loveliness and gleaming beauty flung about 
the whole that the very dogs that leap beside 
the huntress lose their ferocious aspect and 
become one with the poetic glamour of the 
scene. Here begins the art of the colorist of 
which we have heard so much in Diaz. He 
has worked lovingly and searchingly over 
the remote woody haunt in which his figures 
stand, and now, with the coming of those 
enchanted and enchanting visitors, he lets his 
love of gorgeous hues spring out and have 
free play. Tube after tube he empties upon 
the palette, brush after brush is snatched up 
by his nimble fingers; even then the color 
will not come swiftly enough, and the palette- 
knife is called into service. The paint goes 
on in layers, and the silvery flesh of the dryad 
which he paints grows warmer and firmer, 
the flowers in her hair grow brighter, the 
drapery flung from her shoulder takes, in 
one bold, passionate stroke, a quivering life 
of color into its texture, and the picture is 
complete: the record of an inspiration begun 
in meditative contemplation of a lovely scene, 
and developed further and further, until the 
fervor of the artist rises into a species of 
happy intoxication, and you get the ravish- 
ing art which makes Diaz a master. 

We have shown the fallacy of supposing 
that color was meat and drink to Diaz, the 
sole raison détre of the painter’s work. He 
was first of all a serious interpreter of nature; 
but this does not deprive him of the distinc- 








tion of handling color with a grip and a magic 
that have rarely been even remotely rivaled. 
The important fact to observe is that he 
never descended to the tricks of the mere 
juggler. Recognize that, and you can revel 
in Diaz as one revels in Monticelli, only the 
revel lasts longer. It lasts longer because, long 
after pure flaming color would have lost its 
power of attraction, these gorgeous panels, 
with their thick impasto, hold the imagination 
and lead the eye vaguely, dreamily, into the 
depths of a forest which might be Fontaine- 
bleau, which certainly is a living, murmurous 
wood, but which ought to declare itself the 
veritable home of nymphs and amorini, of 
smiling, fleeing damsels too swift to be over- 
taken, of flowers too fragrant to lose their 
fragrance, though the seasons come and go 
and the leaves prepare to fall. They do not 
fall. Sometimes Diaz painted the autumn, 
and painted it with a full appreciation of its 
maturity of loveliness; but as a rule he lives 
in the summer, gives his fairy figures balmy 
airs and mellow sunshine, and seems fairly to 
riot in the gaiety, the beauty, the lightness, 
and the youth of his merry world. It is his 
world. The first and the last thing to re- 
member is that it is nature’s world too—a 
world which he could never have created 
without long hours of communion with the 
eternal woods and springs. To any one who 
really cares for Diaz there is peculiar com- 
fort in this last reflection. It is a precious 
thing to which to return in the face of that 
maddeningly familiar conception of him which 
would place him somewhere between a crafts- 
man in mosaic and a child turning a kaleido- 
scope gleefully about in his hands. The true 
picture by Diaz has always the tang of nature 
in it. For a man so frankly fond of elusive, 
magical themes he has extraordinary vitality. 
This is because he had an extraordinary gift 
for throwing himself heart and soul into the 
scene he wished to paint. He flooded his can- 
vases with the richest golden light; he peopled 
them with fantastic personages; he made his 
composition minister to his sense of color, of 
poetry, of fanciful and mysterious things: but 
he remained a landscape-painter—as has been 
said above, one of the greatest France has 
ever produced. 

Royal Cortissoz. 
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THE CROWNING OF A CZAR. 


> JOURNAL OF AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE CORONA- 
Y TION OF ALEXANDER IIL. 
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[THE following account of the crowning of the late Czar is by 
a daughter of Sir Edward Thornton, who in 1881 terminated 
his thirteen years’ tenure of the British Legation to the United 
States to accept the position of ambassador to Russia. In ad- 
dition to its intrinsic interest, it is expected that it will be of 
assistance to readers interested in the approaching coronation 
v» of the Czar Nicholas, as we are authoritatively informed 
* that the ceremonial in all essential respects is likely to be 
identical. The illustrations of the ceremonies are from 
the official record which was issued by the Russian govern- 
ment.— EpITor. } 


Sr. PeTersBurG, April 12 (March 31) [1883]. 
YESTERDAY the regalia for the coronation were despatched 
to Moscow, the procession of carriages containing the crowns and scepter 
being escorted to the station by various dignitaries, and by a detachment of 

the Chevaliers Gardes. It was supposed to be a sight; but there was no band, 
and the gilded coaches were black! Old General de Glinka has charge of the regalia as 
far as Moscow, where Prince Dolgoroukov meets him and takes possession. Another proces- 
sion conducts them to their destination in the ancient capital, and there, as here, people 
bare their heads along the route. 
This observance, and the sobriety of the ceremonial yesterday, perhaps give an indi- 
cation of the very religious character of a Russian coronation. The Czar, be it noted, is 
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not crowned, but, in virtue of the title « Head 
of the Orthodox Church,» crowns himself. I 
don’t know whether a Czarina reigning alone 
would be allowed the same privilege. 

The coronation is fixed for Sunday, the 15th 
of May, old style, the 27th ours. The entry 
into Moscow is some days beforehand, since 
the Emperor and Empress are to spend a quiet 
week there. Many court officials have al- 
ready gone, and by the 7th or 8th most of the 
foreign representatives and the actual diplo- 
matic body will be assembled at Moscow. We 
are deep in preparations (dresses first—I feel 
quite ready now to crown the Emperor! ), and 
one hears nothing but discussions about 
horses, carriages, house arrangements, ser- 
vants, etc. The ambassadors are exercised 
about horses for their state carriages, the 
Russian horse, with all his « points,» being too 
small. Besides, if they are too short, their 
tails are too long. The Austrians are having 
a stable from Vienna; but the French are 
boldly taking the Russian horses and getting 
over the tail difficulty by tying up these long 
natural tails and fastening on short false 
ones. They ’ve had a dress rehearsal, and say 
the effect is excellent. What it is to be 
smart! 

We have received three papers of the 
coronation: the programs of the festivities 
from the entry into Moscow to the return to 
St. Petersburg, of the ceremonial of the entry, 
and of the proclamation of the coronation. 
The account of the entry is very magnificent: 
the procession sounds as if it would stretch 
from the Petrovski Palace outside Moscow to 
the Kremlin itself. I suppose that the great 
mass of the people look forward to this more 
than to anything else. But to those who will 
have the good fortune to see the service of the 
coronation in the cathedral, the great inter- 
est must center there, where the show and 
state are invested with a meaning that is 
comparatively wanting in the other cere- 
monies. 

Several orders have also appeared in the 
papers with regard to Moscow. No house 
proprietor is to let out his windows on the 
route of the procession. (Some one even said 
that no window was to be opened on the 
streets through which it passes.) No private 
person is to be on horseback during the 
three weeks, under penalty of a fine of 500 
rubles (£50), so that only Prince Demidov 
will be able to afford a morning canter. No 
black is to be worn during the time of the 
coronation. A little Spaniard dined with us 
last night who has just been to Moscow, where 
he found great difficulty in seeing anything. 
VoL. LII.—2. 
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As he said, they are so «precautious.» One 
precaution is rather ingenious. A double row 
of soldiers is to be placed on each side of the 
route of the procession, the men back to back, 
one row facing the procession and one the 
houses. 





Moscow, May 16 (4). 

WE reached Moscow this morning, mama and 
I; the rest of the embassy is to follow in three 
days. I have been ill for eight weeks, and the 
Russians recommended an escape out of the 
great thaw in Petersburg into real spring 
here. It is a delight to see the trees in leaf 
and the lilac-bushes in flower. We are early 
arrivals, and the crowds in the streets were 
pleased to see us, and thought that we were 
grand duchesses at least. The men swept off 
their hats, and the women bowed; and of 
course we were obliged to return their salutes 
for the sake of the royalties. Very amusing; 
but oh! the reaction from visions of green 
domes and white cupolas and golden spires to 
the reality of ups and downs of cobblestones 
for streets, and the most extraordinary suc- 
cession of different dreadful smells that can 
be imagined! But from the top of this great 
high house I see a long stretch of town under 
a wide sky, with churches near and churches 
beyond, and farther, and quite far off. A «city 
of churches » indeed! I hope to receive all the 
proper impressions of Moscow presently. 


May 17 (5). 

ONE has heard of Russian dirt: Moscow is its 
highest expression, I’m sure. Our baker is 
excellent (what a kalatch for breakfast this 
morning!), but he has been put into prison 
twice for having such a dirty shop. In Russia! 
What must it have been! This beautiful 
house was discovered to be in a state of filth. 
Eight muzhiks were sent for, and two women, 
and they and Petersburg servants set to work 
yesterday. The superintending is difficult; for 
the men in Russia— noble creatures!—will not 
scrub, neither will they wash windows; and 
they needed much persuading, precept, and 
example. The china and glass man sends 
nothing. He has received orders for jugs 
and basins for the Kremlin (where it has just 
struck them, I suppose, that the mad for- 
eigners would think them necessary), and 
neglects everything else. P got only a 
frying-pan, to cook our humble beefsteak in, 
by seizing it herself and bearing it off from 
the shop. 





May 21 (9). 
PRINCE N. GALITZINE came to-day and told us 
that the Emperor arrived at the Petrovski 
Palace last night. To-morrow at twelve there 
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is to be a banquet (of course; when is there 
anything here without food!), and at two the 
Czar of all the Russias mounts his horse and 
rides into the ancient capital to be crowned, 
the Empress following in a gold carriage. 
His Majesty seems to be in about the middle 
of the enormously long procession. Already 
every available flag, I should think, has been 
hung on the line of march. As far as I can 
see on each side—to the Tverskaya Gate on 
the right, and to the governor-general’s on 
the left—there is a flutter of red, white, and 
blue. There is, however, a decided sameness 
in the decorations, and I see no mottos or 
devices, for instance,—such a nice form of 
greeting, —with one striking exception. The 
nobles of Moscow have put up decorations 
opposite the governor-general’s house, two of 
which are poles with tablets affixed. On the 
first is an inscription: « May thy scepter ex- 
tend over »-—I’ve forgotten what; the whole 
world, let us say. But the second has this, 
and, as it has been remarked, under a portrait 
of Michael, the first of the Romanoffs, called 
to the throne by the boyars, or great nobles: 
«Mayest thou listen to the voice of thy 
people—the people who elected thy ances- 
tors; for the voice of the people is the voice 
of God.»' (Magna Charta over again!) 


Tuesday, May 22 (10). 

I HAVE seen the Emperor’s entry into Mos- 
cow, and I realize now, for the first time, how 
much anxiety was really felt about its pass- 
ing off well. Passing off well! That ’s rather 
vague, but we all talk in that way now; and 
after all, it ’s an undefined dread. The Em- 
peror went by quite safe, and now he is at 
the Kremlin. «Thank God, that is over!» a 
Russian said to mama just now, with a sigh 
of relief. So say we all of us. 

At nine o’clock this morning they began 
to place soldiers along the route, and the peo- 
ple began, as I thought, to assemble. It was 
amusing to see the inhabitants of the houses 
opposite already settled at their windows to 
make a day of it. But though those who came 
remained to the end, at no time was there any 
crowd on the narrow pavement behind the 
soldiers; and so respectable a set was it, so 
unmixed, that one could not help suspecting 
it was very much «arranged,» that every 
man’s name was written on his forehead, to 
the eye of the police at least. At the side 
streets a cord had been stretched, where, be- 
ing farther off, perhaps the people were not 
quite so picked; but I have never seen such 
swell muzhiks before. Behind the first cord 

1 These tablets were removed before the coronation. 
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were the women—place aux dames! Behind 
the second, still farther back, came the 
men. 

The governor-general had invited all the 
diplomats to see the procession from his win- 
dows. We, however, having a house on the 
route, thought we would remain under our 
own flag on our big balcony. The landlord had 
decorated it very well with red cloth, and a 
big Russian flag—yellow, white, and black— 
was hung out on a long pole from the center, 
supported on each side by the ambassador’s 
flags. From one of the small balconies hung 
a Union Jack, and from the other a Russian 
mercantile flag—white, blue, and red. 

After lunch (our friends opposite*must have 
thought us mad not to come out before) we 
filed into our balconies, the men all in uniform 
and the ladies in their smartest dresses. Per- 
haps it would have been better to look on 
as entire strangers. We were distracted by 
personal interest in the people who composed 
the «sight»; bowing to half the society of 
Petersburg, it seemed to me, courtesying to 
grand duchesses, to the Empress, the Em- 
peror himself, and returning the salutations 
of scores of the officers whom we know, who 
lowered their swords in our honor. I was 
certainly disappointed in the bit of the pro- 
cession that I looked forward to most—the 
« Députés des Peuplades Asiatiques soumises 
& la Russie,» which promised to be the most 
original, something that one could see in 
Russia only. The opening of the procession 
was characteristic: Kozlov, the head of the 
police, and twelve policemen. Then came 
the Emperor’s private escort, very handsome 
in red and gold, two Cossack regiments, the 
Cossack deputies, and my friends the Asiatics. 
No wonder I did n’t find them imposing; for 
just as they were passing the bands struck 
up the national hymn, the horses started, and 
the deputies became a confused mass clinging 
to their horses’ manes. The owner of a very 
beautiful yellow silk dressing-gown—all their 
costumes looked like dressing-gowns—kept 
his head and his seat; but I saw the Khan of 
Khiva’s huge black fur hat bobbing up and 
down in a most un-khan-ny way. 

The program here announced representa- 
tives of the haute noblesse. I did n’t see 
them. I did see sixty footmen, the Emperor’s 
Arabs, and twenty-five chasseurs on foot, all 
looking very much out of place. Then began 
a long line of state carriages, containing 
various state dignitaries. These carriages 
had each six white horses, and were very 
well appointed. Indeed, the number of fine 
horses, fine carriages, and fine things alto- 
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NICHOLAS II., CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


gether, and the sumptuousness of all the ar- 
rangements, were very remarkable, as were 
the quantities of troops collected in Moscow 
—an army in themselves. Then came a blaze 
of color: the first detachment of the Chevaliers 
Gardes, in their white uniform, with shining 
breastplates and helmets, above which soared 
the imperial eagle, followed by the Garde a 
Cheval on their splendid black horses, their 
uniform in every point the same except that 
of color. To see these troops sweep up toward 
the Kremlin, the light catching their shining 
silver and gold, and their red and yellow 
pennons fluttering in the wind, was a mag- 
nificent sight. Two military men who were 
with us were much impressed; and though in 
matter of detail these men are nowhere near 
ours at home, yet they thought it remark- 
able that such numbers should be turned out 
so well, and that the horses, for instance, far 
surpassed ours. 

All this time the bells over the whole of 
Moscow were ringing (they almost drowned 
the noise of the cannon that announced the 
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entry), and those of the little church opposite 
us—whose priests, in gold vestments, were 
already gathered on the street and swinging 
incense before a little gold altar—were clang- 
ing so loud that we could scarcely hear our- 
selves speak. Now they seemed to ring louder 
than ever; the bands played the Russian hymn 
with great fervor, and the murmur of the 
people and of the soldiers swelled into a cheer 
as the Czar himself came up to us. 

He had crossed himself reverently before 
the holy images that the priests held toward 
him, and now he acknowledged graciously 
the salutations that greeted him. But I con- 
fess that he did not look to advantage, for 
his horse was very small for a man of his co- 
lossal size. Our Duke (of Edinburgh) had a 
place of honor close to his left hand, and 
immediately behind came the Czarevitch on 
a little gray pony; and then a great body 
of grand dukes, ministers, generals, aides-de- 
camp, foreign princes, etc., all in uniform and 
all on horseback. I caught sight of Lord 
Wolseley looking very jaunty on a little chest- 
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nut horse that would not walk. He has told me 
since that the saddle was scarcely fastened, 
and his jiggy animal so shook him that the 
center of one of his Egyptian orders dropped 
out and was lost. It was a pity that his 
Majesty was so closely followed, and by so 
many people, as, instead of being the promi- 
nent figure of the procession, he seemed only 
to form a part of it. Indeed, there were evi- 
dences of flurry in the whole arrangements, 
and the ceremony of receiving bread and salt 
from the nobles opposite the governor-gen- 
eral’s house was dispensed with altogether. 
The cheering was very loud for the Em- 
press, who now appeared in a carriage that 
was literally one mass of gold, and was drawn 
by eight splendid white horses. She was at- 
tended by the Master of the Horse, by pages, 
footmen, and grooms, and the little Grand 
Duchess Xenia sat beside her in the carriage, 
mother and daughter making a very pretty 
picture indeed. Her Majesty was bowing and 
smiling very sweetly, but the face that looked 
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up at us was pale, and I confess I pitied her. 
The grand duchesses followed, all in white, 
with diamonds and pearls in profusion; one 
caught the glitter through the glass of their 
beautiful red coaches. More troops, the Em- 
peror’s and Empress’s cuirassiers, a third line 
of state carriages with the ladies and maids 
of honor, and still more troops, —hussars and 
lancers,—perhaps the prettiest part of the 
whole thing. These were supposed to close 
this magnificent entry; but after this we had 
the benefit of remaining squadrons of the 
different regiments, and, last of all, their 
bands in line. This was effective, since in the 
few yards past our house each band struck up 
its favorite air, and we had a fine potpourri 
of Russian music. Then an official or two 
rushed past, looking very important, as if the 
procession were still to follow; but we were 
not to be taken in, nor the people below. In 
two seconds they had swarmed over the strip 
of sand sacred to the triumphal entry. Where 
a little before had been the « ordered files » of 
13 
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gether, and the sumptuousness of all the ar- 
rangements, were very remarkable, as were 
the quantities of troops collected in Moscow 
—an army in themselves. Then came a blaze 
of color: the first detachment of the Chevaliers 
Gardes, in their white uniform, with shining 
breastplates and helmets, above which soared 
the imperial eagle, followed by the Garde a 
Cheval on their splendid black horses, their 
uniform in every point the same except that 
of color. To see these troops sweep up toward 
the Kremlin, the light catching their shining 
silver and gold, and their red and yellow 
pennons fluttering in the wind, was a mag- 
nificent sight. Two military men who were 
with us were much impressed; and though in 
matter of detail these men are nowhere near 
ours at home, yet they thought it remark- 
able that such numbers should be turned out 
so well, and that the horses, for instance, far 
surpassed ours. 

All this time the bells over the whole of 
Moscow were ringing (they almost drowned 
the noise of the cannon that announced the 
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entry), and those of the little church opposite 
us—whose priests, in gold vestments, were 
already gathered on the street and swinging 
incense before a little gold altar—were clang- 
ing so loud that we could scarcely hear our- 
selves speak. Now they seemed to ring louder 
than ever; the bands played the Russian hymn 
with great fervor, and the murmur of the 
people and of the soldiers swelled into a cheer 
as the Czar himself came up to us. 

He had crossed himself reverently before 
the holy images that the priests held toward 
him, and now he acknowledged graciously 
the salutations that greeted him. But I con- 
fess that he did not look to advantage, for 
his horse was very small for a man of his co- 
lossal size. Our Duke (of Edinburgh) had a 
place of honor close to his left hand, and 
immediately behind came the Czarevitch on 
a little gray pony; and then a great body 
of grand dukes, ministers, generals, aides-de- 
camp, foreign princes, etc., all in uniform and 
all on horseback. I caught sight of Lord 
Wolseley looking very jaunty on a little chest- 
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nut horse that would not walk. He has told me 
since that the saddle was scarcely fastened, 
and his jiggy animal so shook him that the 
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from the nobles opposite the governor-gen- 
eral’s house was dispensed with altogether. 
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press, who now appeared in a carriage that 
was literally one mass of gold, and was drawn 
by eight splendid white horses. She was at- 
tended by the Master of the Horse, by pages, 
footmen, and grooms, and the little Grand 
Duchess Xenia sat beside her in the carriage, 
mother and daughter making a very pretty 
picture indeed. Her Majesty was bowing and 
smiling very sweetly, but the face that looked 
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this magnificent entry; but after this we had 
the benefit of remaining squadrons of the 
different regiments, and, last of all, their 
bands in line. This was effective, since in the 
few yards past our house each band struck up 
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brilliant troops, the gleaming helmets and 
glittering lances, the white and red and silver 
and gold of uniforms, the less bright, but 
strikingly original Cossack dresses, the Asi- 
atics in their splendid Eastern stuffs, each a 
new rainbow in itself, was now the somber, 
workaday crowd in long dark coats and dingy 
caps, the women scarcely distinguishable 
from the men, except that a white silk hand- 
kerchief round a head here and there, in 
honor of the great festival, brightened the 
crooked-looking dark mass below. It was a 
curious contrast—the birds with the fine 
feathers and the birds without them. Dress 
certainly makes the man, in a procession at 
least. 

A very interesting day, and if one was at all 
disappointed in the splendid sight, it could 
have been only because a certain dread, in- 
separable from such events in Russia at this 
juncture, made one forgetful of half its gor- 
geousness. 

Saturday, May 26 (14). 

THIS morning | got up at 7:30. For two days 
there had been solemn proclamation of the 
coronation to the people with much ceremony, 
and I had seen nothing of it. Mr. B dined 
here last night, and fired me with enthusiasm. 
As he said, and as I think, the things to see 
are those that particularly belong to the 
coronation. As for balls, gala theaters, etc., 
one can see them at any time. So at 8:30 1 
found my fellow sight-seers sipping their tea. 
It was already raining; but my opinion being 
taken, we decided to go, nevertheless, taking 
the chasseur with us, that his feathers might 
get us a good place. They had all the desired 
effect; for, arrived at the Kremlin, our car- 
riage was allowed to stand close to the « Czar 
Pushka,» inside the square formed by the 
troops and the crowd between the arsenal and 
the barracks. We were opposite a squadron 
of the Chevaliers Gardes and their band. Six 
white horses, with splendid coverings of gold, 
on which the imperial eagles were embroi- 
dered, stood close to our left, held by grooms, 
and beyond them were the horses for the 
heralds and masters of ceremonies, who 
presently began to mount. 

The heralds were two good people I know 
very well by sight: one very tall and lanky, 
the other short and stout (so far as I can 
judge, a facsimile of King Henry the Eighth). 
And, alas! there was something ridiculous 
in these gentlemen being helped on to their 
horses (evidently very stiff from the unusual 
exercise), the rain making dirty splashes on 
their beautiful white trousers; in the lanky 
herald peering over spectacles that looked 
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strangely out of keeping with his ancient 
herald’s dress of yellow embroidered silk; 
and finally in «listening» to the reading 
of the great proclamation—which means to 
say that we suppose that it was read, for the 
people took off their hats, the troops saluted, 
the bands of the Chevaliers Gardes and the 
Garde 4 Cheval played the national anthem; 
but we heard nothing at all. All this was 
so comical that I was not impressed as I 
had expected to be. The rain began to come 
down faster than ever as the « military » went 
past us on the noisy stones (it was great fun 
to say, «How do you do?» to the heralds 
from under an umbrella), so we gave up our 
idea of following the cortége to the first of 
its halting-places, and came home to break- 
fast instead, like reasonable people. The 
proclamation is read all over the town, and 
leaflets of it in Slavonic characters are dis- 
tributed among the people, which would be 
more interesting if they could read them! 

We ail mean to go to bed very early for our 
start to-morrow morning. At a quarter to six 
we must get up and dress, and put on our 
trains and veils and feathers (the men say it’s 
very uncomfortable to breakfast in uniform); 
and Mrs. T must even leave her downy 
bed at five o’clock to prepare for the hair- 
dresser! I don’t expect to sleep much. The 
coronation, the Emperor, and the state of the 
country in general, have already cost me rest- 
less nights in Petersburg. And here I am in 
Moscow, in the very heart of Russia, stirred 
just now to its depths! 

We saw a beautiful stretch of this pictu- 
resque town yesterday from the terrace of the 
Kremlin, the river below running between its 
white quays, and beyond lines and lines of 
green-roofed houses, broken continually by 
the darker clumps of trees in some charming 
Moscow garden, or by the shining cupolas and 
spires of the famous Moscow churches. And 
yet, with its charm of an existence of cen- 
turies, Moscow seems to me to possess very 
little of the quiet of age. In the churches, for 
instance, some of the art is so barbaric as to 
carry one straight back to dark days. It is 
impossible to escape from historical associa- 
tions of ignorance and cruelty, as one might 
in some Western town; and I begin to think 
that it is because the Russians themselves are 
not entirely removed from the superstition 
and despotism of that time. The contrast is 
less, the association easier to call up, till 
every bit of the Moscow of to-day is striking 
by what it suggests. Even from the beautiful 
Kremlin terrace one sees the rush of wild 
Tatars up the slopes; the quiet summer day 
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is full of noise; and where one’s foot now 
presses the soft green grass the ground is 
red with blood. 
Sunday, June 3 (May 22). 

I HAVE been too much occupied and too tired 
till now for writing. But I think that to have 
seen the Russian coronation was worth a 
great deal of fatigue, to judge by myself. I 
stood during the five hours of the service 
(with only some instants’ exception now and 
then), so impressed and so interested that I 
did not realize till it was all over and we were 
at home again how tired I was. The long- 
est relief from this position was when all 
knelt to pray for the Emperor, -he alone stand- 
ing in the midst of the kneeling priests and 
congregation; and perhaps this was the most 
solemn moment of all. The doors of the cathe- 
dral were open, and the crowds outside knelt 
too. The signal spread from street to street, 
across the river, and far into the outskirts of 
the town; so that the whole of Moscow, it may 
be said, was in prayer for the Czar. In the 
church the scene was very moving. The Em- 
peror himself was visibly affected, and it is 
no shame to confess that one followed the 
general example. There are hopes and fears 
in Russia just now that invest this coronation 
with a gravity and a significance beyond those 
of any preceding one, [am sure. Alas for the 
hopes! If Alexander III. has been crowned 
with all ancient traditions of splendor, he 
seems to have been confirmed as much as the 
czars before him «autocrat of all the Russias.» 
The manifestos of Monday appear to have 
cast a chill on popular enthusiasm, whatever 
that was. They are certainly not liberal; and 
a too zealous mayor, having given the people 
hopes of a «good time coming,» is already 
under severe displeasure. 

Apart from all this, however (if one can 
forget the reverse of the medal), the cere- 
mony of the coronation was one of great 
splendor and magnificence. I have read all 
the accounts of it that I could get, and none 
exaggerate it, nor even do it justice. 

We were asked to be at the German em- 
bassy, where the diplomatic corps were to 
assemble, at a quarter to eight, but started 
later with easy consciences—Russian roy- 
alty is always unpunctual. Mrs. T and I 
packed our gorgeousness into the brougham, 
and agreed that we felt nothing strange in 
being in such a costume at such an hour. I 
should have remembered my court dress no 
more, but that it and F ’3 were so much 
admired, and that the talkative little French 
ambassador sang their praises till the service 
actually began, and till I could willingly have 
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strangled him with the ends of my veil. One 
inquisitive lady asked where we got them, 
and when we said London, answered, « Really!» 
in a tone that implied so clearly, «Can a good 
dress be got in London?» that we all laughed. 

Our baby procession of four carriages 
joined the diplomatic line just as it was 
forming. The special ambassadors’ state 
coaches were very gorgeous, but I am happy 
to say that the every-day British ambassador’s 
was the best turned out of all. The whole line 
was very pretty as I saw it going round the 
street corners and through the masses of 
people into the Kremlin gates. 

At the palace we were received by several 
masters of ceremony, and General Schweinitz 
gave my mother his arm to take her to the 
cathedral, the rest of the diplomats following 
in a long procession. I confess that I felt ex- 
cited. We walked through the Winter Garden 
and the long passages of the palace, through 
a hall and vestibule lined with Chevaliers 
Gardes, and out upon the famous Red Stair, 
leading down by the wall of the Granovitaya 
Palata to the group of the Kremlin churches. 
«Let us stop to look at this,» said General 
Schweinitz; «it is wonderful.» 

Just as we got into the open air the sun 
was hidden by a cloud, so that we could dis- 
tinctly see the beautiful sight before us. The 
broad stair on which we stood commanded the 
vast inclosure that is bounded by the tower of 
the big bell (Ivan Velikii) and the wonderful 
churches on each side of it. Big tribunes 
had been built close up to the church walls, 
and in their red-and-gold galleries all sorts of 
notabilities and their wives had already been 
waiting an hour or more. 

What may be roughly called the square had 
been separated into four divisions by a royal 
pathway in the shape of a cross, and in these 
divisions were massed the crowd, who pressed 
up close to the barriers, and tried to peer 
between the rows of soldiers who lined the 
balustrades on the «king’s highway.» The 
scene was striking—the line of the bright 
crimson flooring, throwing up through the 
dark crowd the brilliance of the guards in 
their white uniforms, all new and spotless for 
the «holy coronation»; the sea of faces be- 
fore us; the crowded tribunes beyond, raised 
against the gray church walls; and lastly, the 
churches themselves, and the tall tower of 
Ivan Velikii, holding up their cupolas and 
shining crosses to a deep blue sky over 
which broad white clouds were sweeping. 
But the people were, as usual, the most in- 
teresting thing. There was an expectancy 
about them that one could n’t help sharing, 
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and I really felt for a little as if I were a 
Russian. 

Once in the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
F—— and I congratulated ourselves that we 
should see most of the service, though we 
should miss the anointing before the holy 
doors and the approach of the Emperor to the 
altar to communicate. The screen, of enor- 
mous height in this church, rose directly to 
our left, and one of the four huge pillars in 
the body of the church shut out its doors 
from our sight. Otherwise the diplomatic 
tribune was so high as to command the very 
place of the coronation, which was to be on 
a platform raised between the four big pillars, 
from which we were separated by only a nar- 
row passage. Round this passage masters 
of ceremony were hurrying, showing people 
to their seats (that is not a word for a Greek 
church, by the way, where everybody must 
stand). The thrones were immediately to our 
right, rather to the back of the platform, and 
under a baldachin, or canopy, of gorgeous 
stuff, adorned with tufts of yellow and white 
feathers. I must have had exaggerated ideas 
of thrones: these looked like two very swell 
chairs. They stood on a dais of red; the 
whole erection in the middle had been covered 
with red cloth; a gold balustrade ran round 
it, and gold balustrades marked the divisions 
for the members of the imperial house, for 
the foreign princes, the council of the empire, 
etc. In the tribune corresponding to ours, 
on the opposite side of the platform, were 
the dames d’honneur a portrait, dames d’hon- 
neur without it, and various «ladies of high 
degree,» among others Skobeleff’s sister, 
Mme. de Beauharnais, one blaze of jewels, 
and Mme. Shérémétiev, née Strogonov, look- 
ing quite splendid in the Russian court cos- 
tume, which I saw for the first time. Its 
chief distinctions seem to be the long flowing 
sleeves, and the kakoshnick, or head-dress. 
This is more or less an inverted crescent in 
shape, and distinctly suits or does not suit 
its wearer. The maids of honor have it in 
scarlet velvet to match the velvet of their 
embroidered trains, with long veils of tulle 
depending from it behind over their shoul- 
ders. With married ladies this tulle was re- 
placed by lace, I think, and their kakoshnicks 
were a mass of jewels; old Princess K 
looked like a witch under her green velvet 
and pearls. Some of them, besides, wore from 
their kakoshnicks, close down to their eye- 
brows, a sort of net or lace, from which 
pearls or other stones hung on their fore- 
heads; this is a matter of fancy merely, and 
not de rigueur, I was told. The trikune behind 
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the thrones, at the back of the church, was 
full of men; and a line of black-coated news- 
paper correspondents was visible among the 
uniforms—a little nineteenth-century addi- 
tion to the pageant. 

We had not been waiting long when there 
was a certain stir, and the place reserved for 
royalties began to fill quickly. The Czarevitch 
and the little Grand Duchess Xenia were quite 
in front, of course, and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh had a very prominent place. His Royal 
Highness, who looked remarkably well and 
animated, was wearing the collar of the Gar- 
ter, fastened with the regulation white knots 
on each shoulder; and this seemed to interest 
my little French neighbor more than any- 
thing else in the coronation, except the Em- 
press’s difficulty in holding up her imperial 
mantle. The scene was already very beautiful, 
and I think that the comparative smallness of 
the chapel—for it is scarcely more—rather 
added to than detracted from it. Certainly 
there is a barbarity of taste in the cathedral, in 
some of its huge, uncouth figures in gilded 
plaster and evident tinsel, side by side with 
much real splendor (to say nothing of the 
representation of God the Father, which may 
constantly be seen in the Greek churches, and 
which shocks otherwise than by the eye alone); 
but the general effect is one of great origi- 
nality and picturesqueness. 

The Chevaliers Gardes already stood with 
drawn swords on the steps that led to the 
throne; the twelve bishops, a splendid group 
in their «clothing of wrought gold,» had 
moved to the doors to meet the Emperor; and 
rows of priests were swinging their smoking 
censers before the screen. And when, amid 
ringing of bells and chanting of priests and 
choir, preceded by the imperial insignia 
carried on cushions, the Emperor and the 
Empress entered the cathedral and placed 
themselves in front of the thrones, one won- 
dered if anywhere else so much magnificence 
and so much interest could be centered in 
so small a space. The Emperor and Empress 
stood while the crowns, the seal and sword, 
and scepter and globe, were arranged on a 
table made ready for them. On his Majesty’s 
left were his supporters, the Grand Dukes 
Vladimir and Alexis; on the Empress’s right, 
her brother, the Prince of Denmark, and 
the Grand Duke Sergius. Colonel Shipoff, 
as colonel of the Chevaliers Gardes, stood 
just behind, between the thrones, immov- 
able, sword and helmet in hand; and toward 
the front were grouped various high dig- 
nitaries who carried the ends of the imperial 
mantles, such as the minister of war, the 
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aide-de-camp general for the day, the gen- 
eral commanding the military household, etc. 
So many «militaries»! Certainly a thousand 
swords could have leaped from their scab- 
bards at a word. The imperial standard (each 
czar has a new one) was displayed on the 
steps of the platform, with its motto, in 
Slavonic letters, «God with us.» 

The service began with the Emperor’s con- 
fession of faith, which was so like our own 
that I could follow it easily. The metropolitan 
came forward to hear him make it, and re- 
sponded at the end, « May the grace of the 
Holy Ghost abide with thee.» I understood 
comparatively little of the rest; but they say 
that the prayers are wonderfully beautiful.' 
From the first moment to the last the Em- 
peror was the central figure. If one looked 
away, it was only to see how every one was 
watching him. His voice certainly trembled 
when he began to read, but it gained confi- 
dence as he went on, and he looked (as he 
always does, to my mind, with or without a 
crown) every inch an emperor. Throughout 
the whole service he bore himself with great 
dignity, and in a manner worthy of such an 
occasion. After the creed and the reading 
of the epistle and the gospel, he ordered the 
imperial mantle to be brought, which was 
clasped round his neck with the collar of St. 
Andrew, lifted the magnificent crown from 
the cushion on which it was presented, and 
receiving the benediction from the metro- 
politan, «in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,» placed it on 
his head, and holding the scepter in his right 
hand and the globe in his left, seated him- 
self upon his throne, looking a very noble 
presentment of a czar of all the Russias. The 
Empress seemed to have caught something 
of his air, for that day a certain stateliness 
was added to all her charm. She was very 
pale, but I thought that I had never seen her 
look more sympathetic. She now left her 
place, and went to kneel before her husband 
on a cushion which had been placed for her at 
his feet by Prince Waldemar. The Czar lifted 
his own crown from his head, and placed 
it an instant on hers before replacing it. 
Then, taking her crown from its bearer, he 
held it in place while the four dames d’hon- 
neur fastened it securely to her head. These 


1 T was given, in Russia, an account of a previous 
coronation, which I have had translated. It is to be 
supposed that the form does not vary; so I have put in 
one of the prayers from this account further on. 

2 «Sweet to a Russian heart,» my chronicler says, 
«this picture of an immense state occupying the ninth 
part of the world!» 
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were Countess Adlerberg, Princess Viasemski, 
Princess Kotchoubey, and one I did not know 
—the oldest in rank in Russia, I believe; and 
they also helped to fasten the imperial man- 
tle of cloth-of-gold and ermine, of great 
weight. As the Czarina returned to her 
place, she turned a face full of emotion to 
her husband and held out her hand, and he 
taking it and stooping down, they kissed each 
other. His Majesty now received the scepter 
and globe again, and Emperor and Empress 
stood crowned before their thrones and wear- 
ing the imperial mantles, while the priests 
proclaimed the titles of the autocrat of all 
the Russias at full length; and the beautiful 
chants that followed were drowned in a clang- 
ing of bells and a noise that seemed loud 
enough to announce the coronation to the 
whole of Russia. During the singing the im- 
perial family left their places to come and 
congratulate the Emperor and Empress, the 
little Czarevitch first. There was much em- 
bracing and plenty of tears. 

It was after this that, as the noise of the 
bells and cannon died away, the Emperor took 
the book from the metropolitan and knelt to 
pray, reading the prescribed words, he alone 
kneeling, while priests and congregation 
stood. This was the prayer: 


O Lord God of our fathers, and supreme Ruler 
of sovereigns, who hast created everything by 
Thy word, and in Thy wisdom hast set up man 
that he may govern the world in holiness and 
righteousness; Thou hast chosen me as Czar and 
judge of Thy people. I confess Thy inscrutable 
providence with regard to me; and, in giving 
thanks, bow down before Thy majesty. And Thou, 
my Lord and God, instruct me in the work for which 
Thou hast sent me; enlighten my path and direct 
me in this great ministry; let the wisdom of Thy 
throne abide with me, send it down from Thy holy 
heavens, that I may know what is pleasing in Thy 
eyes, and what is in accordance with Thy com- 
mandments. Let my heart be in Thy hand, that 
I may order everything to the advantage of the 
people intrusted to me and to Thy glory, so that 
even in the day of judgment I may without con- 
demnation render my account to Thee: by the 
mercy and bounty of Thy only-begotten Son, with 
whom, and with Thy holy and good and life-giving 
Spirit, Thou art blessed unto the ages. Amen. 


As the Emperor rose from his knees we all 
knelt down, and then followed the prayer of 
priests and congregation for him, led by the 
metropolitan, the Emperor alone standing in 
the crowded church. As I have said before, 
this was the most impressive moment of all. 

The choirs now sang again—that beautiful, 
unaccompanied singing of the Greek Church, 
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that I could follow it easily. The metropolitan 
came forward to hear him make it, and re- 
sponded at the end, « May the grace of the 
Holy Ghost abide with thee.» I understood 
comparatively little of the rest; but they say 
that the prayers are wonderfully beautiful.' 
From the first moment to the last the Em- 
peror was the central figure. If one looked 
away, it was only to see how every one was 
watching him. His voice certainly trembled 
when he began to read, but it gained confi- 
dence as he went on, and he looked (as he 
always does, to my mind, with or without a 
crown) every inch an emperor. Throughout 
the whole service he bore himself with great 
dignity, and in a manner worthy of such an 
occasion. After the creed and the reading 
of the epistle and the gospel, he ordered the 
imperial mantle to be brought, which was 
clasped round his neck with the collar of St. 
Andrew, lifted the magnificent crown from 
the cushion on which it was presented, and 
receiving the benediction from the metro- 
politan, «in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,» placed it on 
his head, and holding the scepter in his right 
hand and the globe in his left, seated him- 
self upon his throne, looking a very noble 
presentment of a czar of all the Russias. The 
Empress seemed to have caught something 
of his air, for that day a certain stateliness 
was added to all her charm. She was very 
pale, but I thought that I had never seen her 
look more sympathetic. She now left her 
place, and went to kneel before her husband 
ona cushion which had been placed for her at 
his feet by Prince Waldemar. The Czar lifted 
his own crown from his head, and placed 
it an instant on hers before replacing it. 
Then, taking her crown from its bearer, he 
held it in place while the four dames d’hon- 
neur fastened it securely to her head. These 


1 T was given, in Russia, an account of a previous 
coronation, which I have had translated. It is to be 
supposed that the form does not vary; so I have put in 
one of the prayers from this account further on. 

2 «Sweet to a Russian heart,» my chronicler says, 
«this picture of an immense state occupying the ninth 
part of the world!» 
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were Countess Adlerberg, Princess Viasemski, 
Princess Kotchoubey, and one I did not know 
—the oldest in rank in Russia, I believe; and 
they also helped to fasten the imperial man- 
tle of cloth-of-gold and ermine, of great 
weight. As the Czarina returned to her 
place, she turned a face full of emotion to 
her husband and held out her hand, and he 
taking it and stooping down, they kissed each 
other. His Majesty now received the scepter 
and globe again, and Emperor and Empress 
stood crowned before their thrones and wear- 
ing the imperial mantles, while the priests 
proclaimed the titles of the autocrat of all 
the Russias at full length;* and the beautiful 
chants that followed were drowned in a clang- 
ing of bells and a noise that seemed loud 
enough to announce the coronation to the 
whole of Russia. During the singing the im- 
perial family left their places to come and 
congratulate the Emperor and Empress, the 
little Czarevitch first. There was much em- 
bracing and plenty of tears. 

It was after this that, as the noise of the 
bells and cannon died away, the Emperor took 
the book from the metropolitan and knelt to 
pray, reading the prescribed words, he alone 
kneeling, while priests and congregation 
stood. This was the prayer: 


O Lord God of our fathers, and supreme Ruler 
of sovereigns, who hast created everything by 
Thy word, and in Thy wisdom hast set up man 
that he may govern the world in holiness and 
righteousness; Thou hast chosen me as Czar and 
judge of Thy people. I confess Thy inscrutable 
providence with regard to me; and, in giving 
thanks, bow down before Thy majesty. And Thou, 
my Lord and God, instruct me in the work for which 
Thou hast sent me; enlighten my path and direct 
me in this great ministry; let the wisdom of Thy 
throne abide with me, send it down from Thy holy 
heavens, that I may know what is pleasing in Thy 
eyes, and what is in accordance with Thy com- 
mandments. Let my heart be in Thy hand, that 
I may order everything to the advantage of the 
people intrusted to me and to Thy glory, so that 
even in the day of judgment I may without con- 
demnation render my account to Thee: by the 
mercy and bounty of Thy only-begotten Son, with 
whom, and with Thy holy and good and life-giving 
Spirit, Thou art blessed unto the ages. Amen. 


As the Emperor rose from his knees we all 
knelt down, and then followed the prayer of 
priests and congregation for him, led by the 
metropolitan, the Emperor alone standing in 
the crowded church. As I have said before, 
this was the most impressive moment of all. 

The choirs now sang again—that beautiful, 
unaccompanied singing of the Greek Church, 
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though here it had an accompaniment of all 
the Kremlin bells. After a magnificent Te 
Deum the mass began, in which, before com- 
municating, the Czar was to be anointed with 
the holy chrism (the «seal of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost») on forehead, eyelids, nostrils, 
lips, ears, breast, and hands. The oil for this 
anointing is prepared by the priests with the 
greatest care, in vessels of silver; and they 
themselves fast absolutely for sixteen hours 
before a coronation, spending the time in 
prayer. After the Emperor, the Empress is 
anointed at the holy doors, but only on the 
forehead. Also in the holy communion she 
receives as an ordinary member of the Greek 
Church; but the Emperor, on the day of his 
coronation, «in view of the sovereignty that 
resides in his person,» receives as the priests 
receive, in both kinds separately. 

Of all this I saw nothing because of the in- 
tervening pillar. But I did see their Majesties 
leave their thrones, and go down the steps of 
the platform to the holy doors of the screen, 
closely attended by the colonel of the Cheva- 
liers Gardes with his drawn sword, and pre- 
ceded and followed by endless high dignitaries, 
returning in the same order after the anoint- 
ing and the holy communion. After this there 
was very little more of the ceremonial in the 
cathedral. At the end of the usual service 
there were some special prayers and chants 
for the newly crowned pair,— «Long life to 
the crowned of God!»—and in the silence 
that followed the priests held up the cross 
for their Majesties to kiss, the Emperor re- 
placed the crown, which he had laid aside at 
the beginning of the mass, and carrying the 
globe and scepter, moved with the Empress 
toward the cathedral doors. 

My little French neighbor breathed a long 
sigh of relief (we had been standing just five 
hours), and began, so to speak, to pick up his 
wife and daughter and be off. «Wait a 
minute,» I said; «let ’s hear how they greet 
him outside.» And at that instant the people 
must have caught sight of the Emperor, for 
we heard a tremendous acclamation again and 
again repeated. Mr. M looked dubious 
when I told him of the enthusiasm. «They 
were probably told to do it,» he said; and I’m 
afraid they were. For from where E sat 
in the tribune he could see the crowd in the 
inclosures perfectly well; how each man who 
came in showed his ticket, and was probably 
known without that to the police guarding 
the entrances; and how the cheering was led 
each time by the same people posted in dif- 
ferent parts of the crowd. Be that as it 
may, cheering continued all along the Czar’s 
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route as he went to each cathedral of the 
Kremlin to «salute» the tombs of his fore- 
fathers and to kiss the holy relics. He and 
the Czarina walked under a baldachin that 
was a replica of the one in the cathedral, 
only bigger. This most splendid umbrella 
since the world began was carried by Cheva- 
liers Gardes (all the honorable duties of the 
coronation day fall to this regiment, and I 
really don’t know how anybody could be 
crowned without them); but I did n’t like it, 
for it looked very heavy, and almost hid the 
royal pair, though I did catch the shine of 
the diamond crowns and gold mantles. All 
this time we were waiting on the route the 
Emperor had already gone, and in a real 
crowd and a real noise,—cheering and clash 
of trumpets at the national hymn, —our veils 
pulled one way and our trains another, our 
heads in a very hot sun, and our feet in thin 
shoes on the wet red cloth, which had got 
soaked in the showers of rain. One tremen- 
dous crush, and we could breathe again. The 
Emperor had passed up the Red Stair, had 
turned to salute his people, receiving a tre- 
mendous acclamation in answer, and had 
passed into the palace. 

I had thought we were now to follow his 
Majesty up the stair and see the imperial 
«banquet.» Not a bit of it. We were led at 
once to the «diplomatic lunch» spread in the 
Salle d’Or, or Hall of the Czarina. I was 
extremely disappointed. It seemed to me a 
break in the ceremonial which robbed it of 
half its effect, and so I found that it did when, 
our long meal over, we were taken to the 
Granovitaya Palata and ranged in order be- 
fore the throne, but at some distance from 
it, to see the Emperor and Empress served. 
One could not help feeling, after so long a 
pause between the church services and the 
banquet, that their crowns had been off in the 
interval, and that they had certainly had a 
«snack » of something or other, and perhaps 
a cigarette. For me the pomp and dignity 
and splendor worthy of the coronation were 
over when the Czar turned from the Red 
Stair into the palace door. 

The Granovitaya Palata is a room of end- 
less associations in Russian history. In ap- 
pearance it is very characteristic—a room 
that one does not forget. It was already very 
full when we were summoned there. The dais 
on which their Majesties were to be served 
was placed in one corner of the room, under 
a high canopy; and facing it at an angle, but 
hidden by the huge column that holds up the 
ceiling, were the orchestra and choir who 
were to make music during the feast. Tables 
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were spread in different parts of the room for 
ladies in waiting, etc. On the dais a small 
table had been set before the two thrones, and 
at the corners of the dais stood four Chevaliers 
Gardes, sword in hand. Of course we waited 
a long time (that «snack »!), and my French- 
man became so impatient and noisy that 
Stiirmer, a master of ceremony, had to an- 
nounce the Emperor several times to keep 
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and were on duty without food till three in the 
afternoon; and Mr. L—— says that it was 
torture to smell the good things as they were 
carried under his nose. I wonder he could re- 
sist transfixing a cutlet with his sword. When 
at last he got home to food, he was too tired 
to touch it, and could only throw himself upon 
his bed and sleep and sleep. We found our- 
selves very tired, too, that night, when the 
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him quiet. At last, just as a gray pigeon 
had flown in at the window, circled above our 
heads, and flown out again (« Very lucky,» said 
the Russians), here his Majesty was. We were 
to go when he asked for wine, after an old 
custom; for John the Terrible, it seems, was 
so violent in his cups that the foreigners were 
allowed to retire when he began to drink, 
leaving him to his faithful subjects. Mr. 
Stiirmer seemed very anxious for our safety, 
for Alexander III. had not got through his 
soup even when he bundled us off. I longed 
to rush up to the throne and ask if I might n’t 
stay. As we left we met another dish, being 
escorted by six Chevaliers Gardes to the 
Grand Maréchal de la Cour, who served the 
Emperor. I am surprised that it got past 
the soldiers outside. An officer whom we saw 
there has told us since that they left their 
barracks at half-past three in the morning, 


curtain was down on all these splendors. But 
even «la sévére mees,» as the Frenchman 
called me, might yawn then. The play was 
over. I looked out of my windows as I got 
into bed, and tried to imagine a glimmer in 
the sky over the Kremlin, the theater of the 
morning. Nothing of the sort! Instead, the 
dark and rain were shutting out the last 
lights. Good night, Emperor and Empress! 
On Monday evening, the 28th (16th), was 
the third great sight of the coronation after 
the entry and the service itself—the state 
ball in the Kremlin palace and the illumina- 
tion of Moscow. I put them together, for 
on the three nights of illuminations it was 
the only time that I saw the lighting of the 
Kremlin, and it remains to me a part of the 
state ball. It was lovely, and curious, too, to 
look out from the windows of the Granovitaya 
Palata at the wonderful tower Ivan Velikii 
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outlined in light against the deep blue night 
sky, and to step upon the palace terrace from 
one of the enormous halls was like stepping 
into fairyland. I was with Mr. S—— and 
Colonel B——. The former has seen all the 
beautiful illuminations of Rome, and the lat- 
ter the best of Paris and the whole of Italy; 
yet they agreed that this surpassed them all. 
It certainly was quite, quite beautiful. With 
the best possible judgment, every architec- 
tural line had been followed in the lighting, 
and the Kremlin stood revealed in the dark- 
ness, «mystic, wonderful.» One’s eye followed 
the lights along the top of the wall to each 
curious tower; along the wall again to the 
grouped churches with every outline marked; 
and « up, the pinnacled glory reached,» to the 
shining crosses that crowned the whole, and 
looked as if they were made of the stars 
themselves. It was an unforgettable sight. 

The «polonaise ball» in its way was very 
fine and stately. There was no dancing except 
the polonaise, and that is not a dance! And 
it was gone through by Emperor and Empress, 
senior grand dukes and grand duchesses, for- 
eign princes, one or two court officials, am- 
bassadors and ambassadresses alone. The 
diplomats were all collected in the Granovi- 
taya Palata, where each turn of the polonaise 
began and ended, so that we saw very well. 
And once General Greig asked me to join the 
procession with him, my shining train spread 
out at full length behind with great effect. 
I was delighted, for one could go only with 
some Russian notability; and in this way I saw 
everything, as we followed the imperials, to 
the music of the polonaise from « Life for the 
Czar,» across the curious carpet of the Grano- 
vitaya Palata, and over what seemed miles of 
polished floor in the splendid rooms beyond. 
The last of these rooms was given up to ladies, 
whose Russian court dress was very effective 
in such brilliant light. Just as we got into 
this room the Empress turned to lead the way 
back; and the procession was striking as it 
came through these glittering ranks—the 
almost uniform white of the ladies’ dresses 
throwing up the men’s uniforms and the won- 
derful cloth-of-silver and diamonds of Em- 
press and grand duchesses. General Greig 
and I squeezed into the doorway to let all this 
splendor pass, and then followed it back to 
the Granovitaya Palata. And here he made 
a very deep bow, and I made him a very 
deep courtesy and retired into humble life 
again. 

The procession having passed, we went to 
look at the illuminations again, and to see the 
beautiful rooms more closely, and the splendid 
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pieces of plate that had been sent to the Czar 
with the offering of bread-and salt by the 
various governments of Russia. Perhaps the 
finest was one from the government of Mos- 
cow, avery handsome gold plate with enameled 
arms in medallions. The salt-cellar with this 
plate was a tiny copy of the famous crown of 
Monomachus, every detail exact, and even the 
bordering of fur imitated in-all its softness 
in silver. Inthe throne-room the insignia were 
spread out on their velvet cushions, looking 
more gorgeous than ever under the thousands 
of lights. But I preferred seeing them on the 
Emperor and Empress. Altogether, we all 
enjoyed our evening, and retailed her 
conversation with the royalties with her 
usual knack. They all appear to have been 
very much interested in the pigeon’s flying in 
on the coronation day, and evidently thought 
it too good to be true. The pigeon will be a 
more sacred bird than ever in Russia. 

I pass over the ball at the governor-gen- 
eral’s on Tuesday, the ball given by the no- 
bility of Moscow on Thursday, and the ball at 
the German embassy on Friday. For this last 
the Emperor of Germany sent the silver all 
the way from Berlin. 

The gala performance at the theater on 
Wednesday evening, May 30 (18), was consid- 
ered a great success. For my part, I did n’t 
think it remarkable, except for the ladies’ 
jewels and the men’s decorations. The pit 
was given up to men entirely, and not one man 
in it was undecorated, from Dolgoroukov, the 
governor-general, with rows and rows of or- 
ders upon his breast, to some very young 
subalterns in the back seats, with five deco- 
rations each. As for the imperial box, it 
was absolutely lighted by the diamonds in it. 
From crown of head to waist, the Empress and 
the other ladies were a mass of jewels. Over 
collars and necklaces of diamonds, strings 
of big pearls hung one after the other upon 
the bodies of their dresses. A wonderful dis- 
play certainly, but the jewels of this court 
are extraordinary in beauty and profusion. 
At the coronation the Emperor gave each 
grand duchess a splendid present in precious 
stones, and they threw them into a drawer, 
somebody said, as if they had been nothing 
at all. The only person here who can rival 
the imperials is Mrs. , the wife of the 
«bonanza king,» who has appeared at the 
fétes in new necklaces and tiaras each time. 
And she evidently could have cut them out. 
Somebody having expressed admiration of her 
jewels to her husband, « Oh,» he said, «I guess 
she’s only brought a few little things along.» 
We have kept our illuminated theater pro- 
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grams as mementos of the coronation—very 
pretty, with Russian pictures, and greetings 
in Slavonic characters. I saw Count Hans 
Wildezek with his roll under his arm to take 
back to Vienna. 

Yesterday, Saturday, June 2 (May 21), was 
the great popular féte on the Hodinskoye 
Polye, an open space beyond the exhibition 
buildings (out in the country really), where 
big reviews take place, and which will be 
used for the review of all the troops in 
Moscow next Saturday. Yesterday it was 
covered by a still greater army of muzhiks, 
tightly packed together. Not an inch of the 
wide plain seemed to be unoccupied. As 
far as the eye could reach, to the very ho- 
rizon, there was nothing but heads, heads, 
heads. I could n’t have pictured so many 
people in the world as I saw before me. I 
thought it gave one an idea of the day of 
judgment. I suppose not. But as every face 
of that endless crowd turned to greet the 
Emperor as he came into his pavilion, it was 
a most impressive sight. One could n’t help 
thinking what power there was in such a 
mass with anything to rouse it. But the 
people seemed wonderfully well disposed and 
quiet, as if they said to themselves, « Our 
little father, the Czar, is feasting us; we must 
be good children.» We neither saw nor heard 
of any disturbance; but one of the servants 
reports that five people were killed by the 
pressure of the crowd. 

The numbers on the Hodinskoye Polye were 
reckoned at more than 500,000. Mr. T 
came up to me with an important face. «The 
five hundred thousandth basket has just been 
given out,» he said. For each person received 
a little basket with a loaf of bread, a meat pie, 
a sweet pie, a bag of sweeties, and a brown 
mug with the arms of the imperial donor 
upon it. I envied them the mug, I must say, 
but there were none left over. Some of the 
muzhiks with mercenary souls would sell 
theirs, but ask four, five, and ten rubles; 
and some are noble and say, «I cannot sell 
it; it is the gift of the Czar» Besides these 
baskets there were huge vats of drinkables 
on the ground, enormous things that giants 
could have quaffed from, and into which any- 
body might dip his mug; there were greased 
poles with prizes at the top—so fine as silver 
watches; there were big open theaters; and 
there was, besides these and many other 
things, a procession showing the return of 
spring and its gifts, when we saw the mon- 
ster who had held the earth in thrall through 
the long winter led to execution, and the big 
knife that laid him low. All this the people 
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seemed to enjoy, but in their own quiet way. 
The cheering was faint, very faint; and the 
rows of «old believers,» ticketed and num- 
bered, who had the honor of standing next to 
the pavilion, scarcely opened their lips. Mama 
said since to one of the young American 
naval officers who are here: « How lacking 
in heartiness the Russian cheering is, is n’t 
it? Just think of it compared with English or 
American!» «Why, madam,» he answered, 
«it’sa moan.» Andsoitis. The popular féte 
would have been long if it had not been so 
interesting to watch the people. Five hun- 
dred thousand! I should have said millions. 
To-day we have been talking it all over, 
and wondering if we have anything so in- 
teresting to see as the things we have seen. 
Some dashing Cossack manceuvers this after- 
noon (Sunday), that I was sorry to miss. 


Sunday, June 10 (May 29). 

MONDAY came the second court ball, that 
morning the féte of the Preobrajenski regi- 
ment; Tuesday, the diplomatic state dinner 
at the palace; Thursday, the consecration of 
St. Saviour’s Church, built in commemoration 
of the deliverance of 1812—a magnificent 
service. The French embassies, actual and 
special, refused to go, which was a matter 
for them to decide. But we hear that the 
French consul’s wife, not content with a 
silent disapproval, went to the church all in 
black, and was refused admittance, as was 
her husband. To Russians, who lay aside even 
deep mourning to come to their friends on a 
« name-day » in light colors, this was indeed 
an insult. Stupid woman! I believe more every 
day that the English are the only people who 
know how to be beaten. Friday, nothing; 
we went sight-seeing on our own account to 
the Kremlin, where our guide, Prince S——, 
told us that he had been in charge of 4000 
servants. Saturday, review of 50,000 troops 
in a cloud of dust; and end of the coronation 
festivities. 


PAPA and I have been to church; that is, to 
the German church, in which our service is 
held when its own is over at twelve o’clock. 
There were not many people, —fifty or sixty, 
perhaps, —and all as far apart as possible. An 
English church is in process of building in 
Moscow, and from the plans that we ’ve seen, 
it will be big and rather handsome. 

The coronation may be said to be quite, 
quite over. 

The Emperor spent Friday night at the 
Petrovski Palace, to which he came on his 
arrival in Moscow; and here, after the re- 
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view yesterday, he took leave of the foreign 
princes, and, I believe, of the special am- 
bassadors, before starting in the evening for 
Petersburg and Peterhof. The interview was 
very cordial, no doubt; for they have all re- 
ceived something or other from his Majesty 
—a ribbon, a star, or a diamond snuff-box. I 
am so glad that English diplomatists are out 
of all this, and that broad red and blue rib- 
bons don’t fall over their shoulders just be- 
cause they happen to be standing in the way. 


Monday, June 11 (May 30). 
ASKED to a monster picnic to-morrow at 
Prince Youssoupoff’s place, twenty-two versts 
from here. I wonder that there are enough 
people left for it: for the last few days 
Moscow has been emptying itself fast into 
foreign watering-places, or the «terres» 
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that everybody possesses in Russia; and with 
the Emperor and Empress’s departure on Sat- 
urday night the coronation was over even for 
the jaded officials. Poor creatures! even its 
recollections seem to weigh upon them; but 
they always add apologetically, « C’était trés 
beau.» Now for the country to recover; some- 
body said that would take twenty years. The 
coronation is generally reported to have cost 
it 40,000,000 rubles—exactly £4,000,000. 


St. PETERSBURG, June 16 (4). 
I HAD no idea that I should be so sorry to 
leave Moscow. The streets looked very dreary 
on Wednesday without their flags and ban- 
ners. The coronation seems to have waked 
the place up to the life and movement of 
long ago, and now to have left it to sink 
again into oblivion. 
Mary Grace Thornton. 


THE LOST CHILDREN OF THE CITY. 


(A SCENE AT THE STATION-HOUSE.) 


« TEAVE hope behind, all ye who enter here: » 

As the sad Florentine, upon the gate 

Of endless night, beheld those words of fate, 

So darken they our thought as we draw near 
These haunts unused to prayer or softening tear. 

But lo! like flowers that on fire’s pathway wait 

To comfort lands laid waste and desolate, 

How the lost children light these shadows drear! 


As tinkling springs that on a sudden greet 

The traveler in a wild, rock-set and sear, 

So rise the tones of childish laughter sweet— 
Of little ones beguiled of grief and fear. 

Then seems some tender echo to repeat, 

« There yet is hope, all ye who enter here!» 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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N a hot morning at the end of June, some 

four weeks after the Castle Luton visit, 
George Tressady walked from Brook street 
to Warwick Square, that he might obtain his 
mother’s signature to a document connected 
with the Shapetsky negotiations, and go on 
from there to the House of Commons. 

She was not in the drawing-room, and 
George amused himself during his minutes of 
waiting by inspecting the various new photo- 
graphs of the Fullerton family that were 
generally to be found on her table. What a 
characteristic table it was, littered with notes 
and bills, with patterns from every London 
draper, with fashion-books and ladies’ jour- 
nals innumerable! And what a characteris- 
tic room, with its tortured decorations and 
crowded furniture, and the flattered portraits 
of Lady Tressady, in every caprice of costume, 
which covered the walls! George looked 
round it all with a habitual distaste, yet not 
without the secret admission that his own 
drawing-room was very like it. 

His mother might, he feared, have a scene 
in preparation for him. For Letty, under 
cover of some lame excuse or other, had 
persisted in putting off the visit which Lady 
Tressady had intended to pay them at Ferth 
during the Whitsuntide recess, and since 
their return to town there had been no meet- 
ing whatever between the two ladies. George, 
indeed, had seen his mother two or three 
times; but even he had just let ten days pass 
without visiting her. He supposed he should 
find her in a mood of angry complaint; nor 
could he deny that there would be some 
grounds for it. 
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«Good morning, George,» said a sharp 
voice which startled him as he was replac- 
ing a photograph of the latest Fullerton baby. 
«I thought you had forgotten your way here 
by now.» 

« Why, mother, I am very sorry,» he said, 
as he kissed her; «but I have really been 
terribly busy, what with two committees and 
this important debate.» 

«Qh, don’t make excuses, pray. And of 
course—for Letty—you won’t even attempt 
it. I would n’t if I were you.» 

Lady Tressady settled herself in a chair 
with her back to the light, and straightened 
the ribbons on her dress with hasty fingers. 
Something in her voice struck George; he 
looked at her closely. 

«Is there anything wrong, mother? You 
don’t look very well.» 

Lady Tressady got up hurriedly and be- 
gan to move about the room, picking up a 
letter here, straightening a picture there. 
George felt a sudden prick of alarm. Were 
there some new revelations in store for him? 
But before he could speak she interrupted 
him. 

«I should be very well if it were n’t for 
this heat,» she said pettishly. «Do put that 
photograph down, George—you do fidget so! 
Have n’t you got any news for me—anything 
to amuse me? Oh, those horrid papers! I see. 
Well, they ll wait a little. By the way, the 
(Morning Post) says that young scamp, Lord 
Ancoats, has gone abroad. I suppose that 
girl was bought off.» 

She sat down again in a shady corner, fan- 
ning herself vigorously. 

«I am afraid I can’t tell you any secrets,” 
said George, smiling; « for I don’t know any. 
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But it looks as though Mrs. Allison and Max- 
well between them had somehow found a way 
out.» 

« How ’s the mother? » 

«You see, she has gone abroad, too—to 
Bad Wildheim. In fact, Lord Ancoats has 
taken her.» 

«That ’s the place for heart, is n’t it?» 
said his mother, abruptly. «There ’s a man 
there that cures everybody.» 

«I believe so,» said George. «May we 
come to business, mother? I have brought 
these papers for you to sign, and I must get 
to the House in good time.» 

Lady Tressady seemed to take no notice. 
She got up again restlessly, and walked to 
the window. 

« How do you like my dress, George? Now 
don’t imagine anything absurd! Justine made 
it, and it was quite cheap.» 

George could not help smiling—all the 
more that he was conscious of relief. She 
would not be asking him to admire her dress 
if there were fresh debts to confess to him. 

«It makes you look wonderfully young,» 
he said, turning a critical eye, first upon the 
elegant gown of some soft, pinky stuff in 
which his mother had arrayed herself, then 
upon the subtly rouged and powdered face 
above it. «You are a marvelous person, 
mother. All the same, I think the heat must 
have been getting hold of you, for your eyes 
are tired. Don’t racket too much.» 

He spoke with his usual careless kindness, 
laying a hand upon her arm. 

Lady Tressady drew herself away, and 
turning her back upon him, looked out of 
the. window. 

«Have you seen any more of the Max- 
wells?» she said over her shoulders. 

George gave a slight involuntary start. 
Then it occurred to him that his mother was 
making conversation in an odd way. 

«Once or twice,» he said reluctantly, in 
reply. «They were at the Ardaghs’ the other 
night, of course.» 

«Qh, you were there?» Lady Tressady’s 
voice was sharp again. «Well, of course. 
Letty went as your wife, and you ’re a mem- 
ber of Parliament. Lady Ardagh knows me 
quite well—but I don’t count now; she used 
to be.glad enough to ask me.» 

«It was a great crush and very hot,» said 
George, not knowing what to say. 

Lady Tressady frowned as she looked out 
of the window. 

« Well! And Lady Maxwell—is she as ab- 
surd as ever?» 

«That depends upon one’s point of view,» 
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said George, smiling. «She seemed as con- 
vinced as ever.» 

«Who sent Mrs. Allison to that place? 
Barham, I suppose. He always sends his pa- 
tients there. They say he’s in league with the 
hotel-keepers.» 

George stared. What was the matter with 
her? What made her throw out these jerky 
sentences with this short, hurried breath. 

Suddenly Lady Tressady turned. 

« George! » 

« Yes, mother.» He stepped nearer to her. 
She caught his sleeve. 

« George,» —there was something like a sob 
in her voice,—« you were quite right. I am 
ill. There, don’t talk about it. The doctors 
are all fools. And if you tell Letty anything 
about it, Ill never forgive you.» 

George put his arm round her, but was not, 
in truth, much disturbed. Lady Tressady’s 
repertory, alas! had many roles. He had 
known her play that of the invalid at least 
as effectively as any other. 

« You are just overdone with London and 
the heat,» he said. «I saw it at once. You 
ought to go away.” 

She looked up in his face. 

« You don’t believe it?» she said. 

Then she seemed to stagger. He saw a 
terrible drawn look in her face, and, putting 
out all his strength, he held her and helped 
her to a sofa. 

«Mother!» he exclaimed, kneeling beside 
her, « what is the matter?» 

Voice and tone were those of another man, 
and Lady Tressady quailed under the change. 
She pointed to a small bag on a table near 
her. He opened it, and she took out a box 
from which she swallowed something. Gradu- 
ally breath and color returned, and she began 
to move restlessly. 

« That was nothing,» she said, as though to 
herself—«nothing—and it yielded at once. 
Well, George, I knew you thought me a hum- 
bug.» 

Her eyes glanced at him with a kind of 
miserable triumph. He looked down upon 
her, still kneeling, horror-struck against his 
will. After a life of acting, was this the 
truth—this terror which spoke in every 
movement, and in some strange way had 
seized upon and infected himself? 

He urgently asked her to be frank with 
him; and with a sob she poured herself out. 
It was the tragic, familiar story that every 
household knows. Grave symptoms, suddenly 
observed, the hurried visit to a specialist, his 
verdict and his warnings. 

« Of course he said at first I ought to give 
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up everything and go abroad—to this very 
same place— Bad—what-do-you-call-it? But I 
told him straight out I could n’t and would n’t 
do anything of the sort. I am just eaten up 
with engagements. And as to staying at home 
and lying up, that ’s nonsense—I should die 
of that in a fortnight. So I told him to give 
me something to take, and that was all I 
could do. And in the end he quite came 
round,—they always do if you take your own 
line,—and said I had much better do what 
suited me, and take care. Besides, what do 
any of them know? They all confess they ’re 
just fumbling about. Now surgery, of course 
—that ’s different. Battye» (Battye was 
Lady Tressady’s ordinary medical adviser) 
«does n’t believe all the other man said. I 
knew he would n’t. And as for making an in- 
valid of me, he sees, of course, that it would 
kill me at once. There, my dear George; don’t 
make too much of it. I think I was a fool to 
tell you.» 

And Lady Tressady struggled to a sitting 
position, looking at her son with a certain 
hostility. The frown on her white face 
showed that she was already angry with him 
for his emotion—this rare emotion, that she 
had never yet been able to rouse in him. 

He could only implore her to be guided by 
her doctor—to rest, to give up at least some 
of the mill-round of her London life, if she 
would not go abroad. Lady Tressady listened 
to him with increasing obstinacy and excita- 
bility. 

«I tell you I know best!» she said passion- 
ately, at last. « Don’t go on like this; it wor- 
ries me. Now look here» She turned upon 
him with emphasis. «Promise me not to tell 
Letty a word of this. Nobody shall know— 
she least of all. I shall do just as usual. In 
fact, I expect a very gay season. Three 
(drums?) this afternoon, and a dinner-party 
—it does n’t look as though I were quite 
forgotten yet, though Letty does think me 
an old fogy.» 

She smiled at him with a ghastly mixture 
of defiance and conceit. The old age in her 
pinched face, fighting with the rouged cheeks 
and the gaiety of her fanciful dress, was piti- 
ful. 

« Promise,» she said. 
her.» 

George promised, in much distress. While 
he was speaking she had a slight return of 
pain, and was obliged to submit to lie down 
again. 

« At least,» he urged, «don’t go out to-day. 
Give yourself a rest. Shall I go back and ask 
Letty to come round to tea?» 


«Not a word—to 
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Lady Tressady made a face like a spoiled 
child. 

«I don’t think she ’ll come,» she said. « Of 
course I know from the first she took an un- 
godly dislike to me. Though, if it had n’t 
been for me—well, never mind. Yes, you 
can ask her, George—do. Ill wait and see 
if she comes. If she comes, perhaps Ill stay 
in. It would amuse me to hear what she has 
been doing. I’ll behave quite nicely—there! » 

And, taking up her fan, Lady Tressady 
lightly tapped her son’s hand with it, in her 
most characteristic manner. 

He rose, seeing from the clock that he 
should only just have time to drive quickly 
back to Letty if he was to be at the House in 
time for an appointment with a constituent 
which had been arranged for one o’clock. 

«I will send Justine to you as I go out,» he 
said, taking up his hat, «and I shall hear of 
you from Letty this evening.» 

Lady Tressady said nothing. Her eyes, 
bright with some inner excitement, watched 
him as he looked for his stick. Suddenly she 
said, « George, kiss me!» 

Her tone was unsteady. Deeply touched 
and bewildered, the young man approached 
her, and, kneeling down again beside her, 
took her in hisarms. He felt a quick, sobbing 
breath pass through her; then she pushed him 
lightly away, and, putting up the slim, pink- 
nailed hand of which she was so proud, she 
patted him on the cheek. 

« There—go along! I don’t like that coat 
of yours, you know. I told you so the other 
day. If your figure were n’t so good you ’d 
positively look badly dressed in it. You 
should try another man.» 


TRESSADY hailed a hansom outside, and drove 
back to Brook street. On the way his eyes 
saw little of the crowded streets. So far he 
had had no personal experience of death. 
His father had died suddenly while he was at 
Oxford, and he had lost no other near rela- 
tive or friend. Strange! this grave, sudden 
sense that all was changed, that his careless, 
half-contemptuous affection for his mother 
could never again be what it had been—sup- 
posing, indeed, her story was all true. But in 
the case of a character like Lady Tressady’s 
there are for long recurrent, involuntary 
skepticisms on the part of the bystander. It 
seems impossible, unfitting, to grant to such 
persons le beau réle they claim. It outrages 
a certain ideal instinct, even, to be asked to 
believe that they, too, can yield, in their 
measure, precisely the same tragic stuff as 
the hero or the saint. 
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Letty was at home, just about to share her 
lunch with Harding Watton, who had dropped 
in. Hearing her husband’s voice, she came 
out to the stair-head to speak to him. But 
after a minute or two George dashed down 
again to his study, that he might write a hur- 
ried note to a middle-aged cousin of his mo- 
ther’s, asking her to go round to Warwick 
Square early in the afternoon, and making 
excuses for Letty, who was «very much 
engaged.» For Letty had met his request 
with a smiling disdain. Why, she was simply 
«crowded up» with engagements of all sorts 
and kinds! 

«Mother is really unwell,» said George, 
standing with his hands on his sides, looking 
down upon her. He was fuming with irrita- 
tion and hurry, and had to put a force on 
himself to speak persuasively. 

«My dear old boy!»—she rose on tiptoe 
and twisted his mustache for him—« don’t 
we know all about your mother’s ailments by 
this time? I suppose she wants to give me a 
scolding, or to hear about the Ardaghs, or to 
tell me all about the smart parties she has 
been to, or something of the sort. No, really; 
it’s quite impossible—this afternoon. I know 
I must go and see her some time; of course I 
will.» 

She said this with the air of some one mak- 
ing a great concession. It was, indeed, her 
first formal condonement of the offense of- 
fered her just before the Castle Luton visit. 

George attempted a little more argument 
and entreaty, but in vain. Letty was rather 
puzzled by his urgency, but quite obdurate. 
And as he ran down the stairs he heard her 
laugh in the drawing-room, mingled with 
Harding Watton’s. No doubt they were mak- 
ing merry over the « discipline » which Letty 
found it necessary to apply to her mother-in- 
law. 


IN the House of Commons the afternoon was 
once more given up to the adjourned debate 
on the second reading of the Maxwell bill. 
The House was full, and showing itself to 
advantage. On the whole, the animation 
and competence of the speeches reflected 
the general rise in combative energy and the 
wide kindling of social passions which the 
bill had.so far brought about both in and out 
of Parliament. Those who figured as the de- 
fenders of industries, harassed beyond bear- 
ing by the Socialist meddlers, spoke with 
more fire, with more semblance, at any rate, 
of putting their hearts into it, than any men 
of their kind had been able to attain since 
the « giant » days of the first factory debates. 
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Those, on the other hand, who were urging 
the House to a yet sterner vigilance in pro- 
tecting the worker—even the grown man— 
from his own helplessness and need, who be- 
lieved that law spells freedom, and that the 
experience of half a century was wholly on 
their side—these friends of a strong cause 
were also at their best, on their mettle. Ow- 
ing to the wide-spread flow of a great reac- 
tion, the fight had become a representative 
contest between two liberties—a true battle 
of ideas. 

Yet George, sitting below the gangway be- 
side his leader, his eyes staring at the ceil- 
ing and his hands in his pockets, listened to 
it all in much languor and revolt. He himself 
had made his speech on the third day of the 
debate. It had cost him endless labor, only 
to seem to him in the end—by contrast with 
the vast majority of speeches made in the 
course of the debate, even those by men 
clearly inferior to himself in mind and train- 
ing—to be a hollow and hypocritical perform- 
ance. What did he really think and believe? 
What did he really desire? He vowed to 
himself once more, as he had vowed at Ferth, 
that his mind was a chaos, without convic- 
tions, either intellectual or moral; that he 
had begun what he was not able to finish; and 
that he was doomed to make a failure of his 
parliamentary career, as he was already mak- 
ing a failure of coal-owning, and a failure— 

He curbed something bitter and springing 
that haunted his inmost mind. But his ef- 
fort could not prevent his dwelling angrily 
for a minute on the thought of Letty laugh- 
ing with Harding Watton—laughing because 
he had asked her a small kindness and she 
had most unkindly refused it. 

Yet she must help him with his poor mo- 
ther. How softened were all his thoughts 
about that difficult and troublesome lady! As 
it happened, he had a good deal of desultory 
medical knowledge, for the problems and 
perils of the body had always attracted his 
pessimist sense; yet it did not help him much 
at this juncture. At one moment he said 
to himself, « Eighteen months—she will live 
eighteen months»; and at another, « Battye 
was probably right: Barham took an unneces- 
sarily gloomy view; she may quite well last 
as long as the rest of us.» 


SUDDENLY he was startled by a movement 
beside him. 

«The honorable member has totally mis- 
understood me,» cried Fontenoy, springing 
to his feet and looking eagerly toward the 
Speaker. 
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The member who was speaking on the gov- 
ernment side smiled, put on his hat, and sat 
down. Fontenoy flung out a few stinging 
sentences, was hotly cheered both by his own 
supporters and from a certain area of the 
Liberal benches, and sat down again trium- 
phant, having scored an excellent point. 

George turned round to his companion. 

«Good!» he said, with emphasis. « That 
rubbed it in!» 

But when the man opposite was once more 
on his legs, doing his best to undo the im- 
pression which had been made, George found 
himself wondering whether, after all, the 
point had been so good, and why he had been 
so quick to praise. She would have said, of 
course, that it was a point scored against 
common sense, against humanity. He began 
to fancy the play of her scornful eyes, the 
eloquence of her white hand moving and 
quivering as she spoke. 

How long was it—one hurried month only 
z-since he had walked with her along the 
river at Castle Luton? While the crowded 
House about him was again listening with at- 
tention to the speech on behalf of the govern- 
ment from one of the senior London members 
which had just brought the protesting Fonte- 
noy to his legs; while his leader was fidgeting 
and muttering beside him; while to his left 
the crowd of members about the door was 
constantly melting, constantly reassembling, 
Tressady’s mind withdrew itself from its sur- 
roundings, saw nothing, heard nothing but 
the scenes of a far-off London and a figure 
that moved among them. 

How often had he been with her since 
Castle Luton? Once or twice a week, cer- 
tainly, either at St. James’s Square or in the 
East End, in spite of Parliament and Fonte- 
noy and his many engagements as Letty’s 
husband. Strange phenomenon—that little 
salon of hers in the far East! For it was 
practically a salon, though it existed for pur- 
poses the Hotel Rambouillet knew nothing of. 
He found himself one of many there; and like 
all salons, it had an inner circle. Charles 
Naseby, Edward Watton, Lady Madeleine 
Penley, the Levens—some or all of these 
were generally to be found in Lady Maxwell’s 
neighborhood, rendering homage or help in 
one way or another. It was touching to see 
that girl, Lady Madeleine, looking at the 
docker or the shirt-maker with her restless 
greenish eyes, as though she realized for the 
first time what hideous bond it is—the one 
true commonalty—that crushes the human 
family together. 

Well, and what had he seen? Nothing, cer- 
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tainly, of which he had not had ample infor- 
mation before. Under the fresh spur of the 
talk that occupied the Maxwell circle he had 
made one or two rounds through some dismal 
regions in Whitechapel, Mile End, and Hack- 
ney, where some of the worst of the home 
industries to which, at last, after long hesi- 
tation on the part of successive governments, 
Maxwell’s bill was intended to put an end, 


‘crowded every house and yard. He saw some 


of it in the company of a lady rent-collector, 
an old friend of the Maxwells, who had charge 
of several tenement blocks where the trousers 
and vest trade was largely carried on; and he 
welcomed the chance of one or two walks in 
quest of law-breaking workshops with a young 
inspector who could not say enough in praise 
of the bill. But if it had been only a question 
of fact, George would have felt, when the 
rounds were done, merely an added respect 
for Fontenoy, perhaps even for his own party 
as a whole. Not a point raised by his guides 
but had been abundantly discussed and real- 
ized—on paper, at any rate—by Fontenoy and 
his friends. The young inspector, himself a 
hot partizan, and knowing with whom he had 
to deal, would have liked to convict his com- 
panion of sheer and simple ignorance; but, on 
the contrary, Tressady was not to be caught 
napping. As far as the trade details and 
statistics of this gruesome slop-work of East 
London went, he knew all that could be 
shown him. 

Nevertheless, cool and impassive as his 
manner was throughout, the experience in the 
main did mean the exchange of a personal for 
a-paper and hearsay knowledge. When, in- 
deed, had he or Fontenoy or any one else 
ever denied that the life of the poor was an 
odious and miserable struggle, a scandal to 
gods and men? What then? Did they make 
the world and its iron conditions? And yet 
this long succession of hot and smelling dens; 
this series of pale, stooping figures, toiling 
hour after hour, at fever pace, in these stifling 
back-yards, while the June sun shone outside, 
reminding one of English meadows and the 
ripple of English grass; these panting, di- 
sheveled women slaving beside their hus- 
bands and brothers amid the rattle of the 
machines and the steam of the pressers’ 
irons, with the sick or the dying, perhaps, in 
the bed beside them, and their starved chil- 
dren at their feet—sights of this sort, thus 
translated from the commonplace of reports 
and newspapers into a poignant, unsavory 
truth, had at least this effect: they vastly 
quickened the personal melancholy of the 
spectator; they raised and drove home a num- 
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ber of piercing questions which, probably, 
George Tressady would never have raised, 
and would have lived happily without raising, 
if it had not been for a woman and a woman’s 
charm. 

For that woman’s solutions remained as 
doubtful to him as ever. He would go back 
to that strange little house where she kept 
her strange court, meet her eager eyes, and 
be roused at once to battle. How they had 
argued! He knew that she had less hope 
than ever of persuading him even to modify 
his view of the points at issue between the 
government and his own group. She could not 
hope for a moment that any act of his would 
be likely to stand between Maxwell and de- 
feat. He had not talked of his adventures to 
Fontenoy—would rather, indeed, that Fonte- 
noy knew nothing of them. But he and she 
knew that Fontenoy, so far, had little to fear 
from them. 

And yet she had not turned from him. To 
her personal mood, to her wifely affection 
even, he must appear more plainly than ever 
as the callous and selfish citizen, ready and 
glad to take his own ease while his brethren 
perished. He had been skeptical and sarcas- 
tic; he had declined to accept her evidence; 
he had shown a persistent preference for the 
drier and more brutal estimate of things. 
Yet she had never parted from him without 
gentleness, without a look in her beautiful 
eyes that had often tormented his curiosity. 
What did it mean? Pity? Or some unspoken 
comment of a personal kind she could not 
persuade her womanly reticence to put into 
words? Or, rather, had she some distant 
inkling of the real truth—that he was be- 
ginning to hate his own convictions—to feel 
that to be right with Fontenoy was nothing, 
but to be wrong with her would be delight? 

What absurdity! With a strong effort he 
pulled himself together, steadied his rushing 
pulse. It was like some one waking at night 
in a nervous terror, and feeling the pressure 
of some iron dilemma from which he cannot 
free himself—cold vacancy and want on the 
one side, calamity on the other. 

For that cool power of judgment in his own 
case which he had always possessed did not 
fail him now. He saw everything nakedly and 
coldly. -His marriage was not three months 
old, but no spectator could have discussed its 
results more frankly than he was now pre- 
pared to discuss them with himself. It was 
monstrous, no doubt. He felt his whole posi- 
tion to be as ugly as it was abnormal. Who 
could feel any sympathy with it or him? He 
himself had been throughout the architect of 
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his own misfortune. Had he not rushed upon 
his marriage with less care—relatively to the 
weight of the human interest in such a mat- 
ter—than an animal shows when it mates? 
Letty’s personal idiosyncrasies even—her 
way of entering a room, her mean little de- 
vices for attracting social notice, the stub- 
born extravagance of her dress and personal 
habits, her manner to her servants, her sharp 


‘voice as she retailed some scrap of slander- 


ous gossip—her husband had by now ceased 
to be blind or deaf to any of them. Indeed, 
his senses in relation to many things she said 
and did were far more irritable at this mo- 
ment—possibly far less just—than a stran- 
ger’s would have been. Often and often he 
would try to recall to himself the old sense 
of charm, of piquancy. In vain. It was all 
gone; he could only miserably wonder at the 
past. Was it that he knew now what charm 
might mean, and what divinity may breathe 
around a woman? 


«I SAY, where are you off to?» 

Tressady looked up with a start as Fonte- 
noy rose beside him. 

«Good opportunity for dinner, I think,» 
said Fontenoy, with a motion of the head 
toward the man who had just caught the 
Speaker’s eye. «Are you coming? I should 
like a word with you.» 

George followed him into the lobby. As the 
swing-door closed behind him, they plunged 
into a whirlpool of talk and movement. All 
the approaches to the House were full of folk. 
Everybody was either giving news or getting 
it; for the excitement of a coming crisis was 
in the air. This was Friday, and the division 
on the second reading was expected on the 
following Monday. 

« What a crowd, and what a temperature! » 
said Fontenoy. «Come out upon the terrace 
a moment.» 

They made their way into the air, and as 
they walked up and down Fontenoy talked in 
his hoarse, hurried voice of the latest aspect 
of affairs. The government would get their 
second reading, of course; that had never 
been really doubtful, though Fontenoy was 
certain that the normal majority would be a 
good deal reduced. But all the hopes of the 
heterogeneous coalition which had been slowly 
forming throughout the spring hung upon the 
committee stage, and Fontenoy’s mind was 
now full of the closest calculations as to the 
voting on particular amendments. For him 
the bill fell into three parts. The first part, 
which was mainly confined to small amend- 
ments and extensions of former acts, would 
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be sharply criticized, but would probably pass 
without much change. The second part con- 
tained the famous clause by which it became 
penal to practise certain trades, such as tail- 
oring, boot-finishing, and shirt-making, in a 
man’s or woman’s own home—in the same 
place, that is to say, as the worker uses for 
eating and sleeping. This clause, which rep- 
resented the climax of a long series of re- 


strictions upon the right of a man to stitch’ 


even his own life away, still more upon his 
right to force his children or bribe his neigh- 
bor to a like waste of the nation’s force, was 
by now stirring the industrial mind of Eng- 
land far and wide. 

And not the mind of England only. Ireland 
and Scotland, town and country, talked of it, 
seethed with it. The new law, if it passed, 
was to be tried, indeed, at first in London 
only. But every provincial town and every 
country district knew that, if it succeeded, 
there was not a corner of the land that 
would not ultimately feel the yoke or the 
deliverance of it. Every workman’s club, 
every trade-union meeting, every mechanics’ 
institute was ringing with it. Organized 
labor, dragged down at every point —in Lon- 
don, at any rate—by the competition of the 
starving and struggling crew of home-work- 
ers, clamored for the bill. The starving and 
struggling crew themselves were partly voice- 
less, partly bewildered; now drawn by the 
eloquence of their trade-union fellows to 
shout for the revolution that threatened 
them, now surging tumultuously against it. 

On this vital clause, in Fontenoy’s belief, 
the government would go down. But if, by 
amazing good fortune and good generalship, 
they should get through with it, then the 
fight would but rage the more fiercely round 
the last two sections of the bill. 

The third section dealt with the hours of 
labor in the new workshops that were to be. 
For the first time it became directly penal 
for a man, as well as a woman, to work more 
than the accepted factory day of ten and a 
half hours, with a few exceptions and exemp- 
tions in the matter of overtime. On this 
clause, if it ever were reached, the Socialist 
vote, were it given solidly for the govern- 
ment, might, no doubt, pull them through. 
«But if we have any luck—damn it! they 
won’t get the chance,» Fontenoy would say, 
with that grim, sudden reddening which re- 
vealed from moment to moment the feverish 
tension of the man. 

In the last section of the bill the govern- 
ment, having made its revolution, looked 
round for a class on which to lay the burden 
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of carrying it into action, and found it in the 
landlords. The landlords were to be the 
policemen of the new act. To every owner 
of every tenement or other house in London 
the bill said: You are responsible. If, after 
a certain date, you allow certain trades to be 
carried on within your walls at all, even by 
the single man or the single woman working 
in their own rooms, penalty and punishment 
shall follow. 

Of this clause in the bill Fontenoy could 
never speak with calmness. One might see 
his heart thumping in his breast as he de- 
nounced it. At bottom it was to him the last 
and vilest step in a long and slanderous cam- 
paign against the class to which he belonged 
—against property —against the existing so- 
cial order. 

He fell upon the subject to-night apropos 
of a Socialist letter in the morning papers; 
and George, who was mostly conscious at the 
moment of a sick fatigue with Fontenoy and 
Fontenoy’s arguments, had to bear it as best 
he might. Presently he interrupted: 

« One assumption you make I should like to 
contest. You imagine, I think, that if they 
carry the (prohibition) and the ‘hours> clauses 
we shall be able to whip up a still fiercer at- 
tack on the (landlords) clause. Now, that is n’t 
my view. 

Fontenoy turned upon him, startled. 

«Why is n’t it your view?» he said ab- 
ruptly. 

« Because there are always waverers who 
will accept a fait accompli,and you know how 
opposition always has a trick of cooling to- 
ward the end of a bill. Maxwell has carried 
his main point, they will say; this is a ques- 
tion of machinery. Besides, many of those 
Liberals who will be with us on the main 
point don’t love the landlords. No; don’t 
flatter yourself that, if we lose the main en- 
gagement, there will be any Prussians to 
bring up. The thing will be done.» 

« Well, thank God!» grumbled Fontenoy, 
«we don’t mean to lose the main engage- 
ment. But if one of our men were to argue 
in that way I should know what to say to 
him.» 

George made no reply. 

They walked on in silence, the summer 
twilight falling softly over the river and the 
hospital, over the terrace, with its groups, 
and the towering pile of buildings beside them. 

Presently Fontenoy said in another voice: 

«I have really never had the courage to 
talk to you of the matter, Tressady; but did n’t 
you see something of that lad Ancoats before 
he went off abroad?» 
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« Yes, I saw him several times: first at the 
club, then he came and dined with me here 
one night.» 

« And did he confide in you?» 

« More or less,» said George, smiling rather 
queerly at the recollection. 

Fontenoy made a sound between a growl 
and a sigh. . 

« Really, it ’s rather too much to have to 
think out that young man’s affairs as well as 
one’s own. And the situation is so extraor- 
dinary. Maxwell and I have to be in constant 
consultation. I went to see him in his room 
in the House of Lords the other night, and 
met a man coming out, who stopped, and 
stared as though he were shot. Luckily I 
knew him, and could say a word to him, or 
there would have been all sorts of cock-and- 
bull stories abroad.» 

«Well, and what are you and Maxwell 
doing? » 

« Trying to get at the young woman. One 
can’t buy her off, of course. Ancoats is his 
own master, and could outbid us. But Max- 
well has found a brother—a decent sort of 
fellow—a country solicitor. And there is a 
Ritualist curate, a Father somebody,» —Fon- 
tenoy raised his shoulders,—« who seems to 
have an intermittent hold on the girl. When 
she has fits of virtue she goes to confess to 
him. Maxwell has got hold of him.» 

«And meanwhile Ancoats is at Bad Wild- 
heim?» 

«Ancoats is at Bad Wildheim, and be- 
having himself, as I hear from his poor 
mother.» Fontenoy sighed. «But the boy 
was frightened, of course, when they went 
abroad. Now she is getting better, and one 
can’t tell—» 

« No, one can’t tell,» said George. 

«] wish I knew what the thing really 
meant,» said Fontenoy, presently, in a tone of 
perplexed reverie. « What do you think? Is 
it a passion— ?» 

«Or a pose?» 

George pondered. 

«H’m,» he said at last; «more of a pose, I 
think, than a passion. Ancoats always seems 
to me the jeune premier in his own play. He 

ees his life in scenes, and plays them accord- 
ing to all the rules.» 

« Intolerable!» said Fontenoy, in exaspera- 
tion. «And at least he might refrain from 
dragging a girl into it! We were n’t saints 
in my day, but we were n’t in the habit of 
choosing well-brought-up maidens of twenty 
in our own set for our confidantes. You 
know, I suppose, what broke up the party at 
Castle Luton?» 
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« Ancoats told me nothing. I have heard 
some gossip from Harding Watton,» said 
George, unwillingly. It was one of his strong- 
est characteristics, this fastidious and even 
haughty dislike of chatter about other peo- 
ple’s private affairs—a dislike which, in the 
present case, had been strengthened by his 
growing antipathy to Harding. 

«How should he know?» said Fontenoy, 
angrily. He was glad enough to use Watton 
as a political tool, but had newer yet admitted 
him to the smallest social intimacy. 

Yet with Tressady he felt no difficulty in 
talking over these private affairs, and he did, 
in fact, report the whole story—that same 
story with which Marcella had startled Betty 
Leven on the night in question: how Ancoats 
on that Sunday evening had decoyed the hand- 
some, impressionable girl, to whom through- 
out the winter he had been paying decided and 
even ostentatious court, into a téte-d-téte; 
had poured out to her frantic confessions of 
his attachment to the theatrical lady—a 
woman he could never marry, whom his 
mother could never meet, but with whom, 
nevertheless, come what might, he was deter- 
mined to live and die. She (Madeleine) was 
his friend, his good angel. Would she go to 
his mother and’ break it to her? Would she 
understand and forgive him? There must be 
no opposition, or he would shoot himself. And 
so on, till the poor girl, worn out with excite- 
ment and grief, tottered into Mrs. Allison’s 
room more dead than alive. 

But at that point Fontenoy stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

George agreed that the story was almost 
incredible, and added the inward and natural 
comment of the public-school man—that if 
people will keep their boys at home, and de- 
fraud them of the kickings that are their due, 
they may look out for something unwhole- 
some in the finished product. Then, aloud, 
he said: 

«I should imagine that Ancoats was acting 
through the greater part of that. He had said 
to himself that such a scene would be effec- 
tive, and would be new.» 

«Good heavens! Why, that makes it ten 
thousand times more abominable than be- 
fore! » 

«I dare say,» said George, coolly. « But_it 
also makes the future, perhaps, a little more 
hopeful —throws some light on the passion or 
pose alternative. My impression is that if we 
can only find an effective exit for Ancoats, — 
a last act that he would consider worthy of 
him, —he will bow himself out of the business 
willingly enough.» 
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Fontenoy smiled rather gloomily, and the 
two walked on in silence. 

«I say, Tressady, will you pair till eleven?» 
cried a man swinging bareheaded along the 
terrace with his hat in his hand. «I want an 
hour or two off badly, and there will be no 
big guns on till eleven or so.» 

George exchanged a word or two with Fon- 
tenoy, then stood still and thought a moment. 
A sudden animation flushed into his face. 
Why not? ° 

« All right,» he said; « till eleven.» 

Then he and Fontenoy went back to dine. 
As they mounted the dark staircase leading 
from the terrace another man caught Tres- 
sady by the arm. 

«The strike notices are out,» he said. «I 
have just had a wire. Every one leaves work 
to-night.» 

George shrugged his shoulders. He had 
been expecting the news at any moment, and 
was glad that the long shilly-shallying on 
both sides was at last over. 

«Good luck to them!» he said. «I’m glad. 
The fight had to come.» 

«Oh, we shall be in the middle of arbitra- 
tion before a fortnight’s up. The men won’t 
stand.» 

George shook his head. He himself believed 
that the struggle would last on through the 
autumn. 

« Well, to be sure, there ’s Burrows,» said 
his informant, himself a large coal-owner in 
the Ferth district; «if Burrows keeps sober, 
and if somebody does n’t buy him, Burrows 
will do his worst.» 

«That we always knew,» said George, 
laughing, and passed on. He had only just 
time to catch his train. 


HE walked across to the underground station, 
and by the time he reached it he had clean 
forgotten his pits and the strike, though as 
he passed the post-office in the House a sheaf 
of letters and telegrams had been put into 
his hands. Rather, he was full of a boy’s 
eagerness and exultation. He had never sup- 
posed he could be let off to-night till the 
offer of Dudley’s pair tempted him. And now 
in half an hour he would be in that queer 
Mile End room, watching her—quarreling 
with her. 

A little later, however, as he was sitting 
quietly in the train, quick composite thoughts 
of Letty, of his miners and his money diffi- 
culties, began to clutch at him again. Per- 
haps, now that the strike was a reality, it 
might even be a help to him and a bridle to 
his wife. Preposterous, what she was doing 
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and planning at Ferth! His face flushed and 
hardened as he thought of their many wrangles 
during the past fortnight, her constant drag 
upon his purse, his own weakness, the annoy- 
ance and contempt that made him yield rather 
than argue. 

What was that fellow Harding Watton 
doing in the house at all hours, beguiling 
Letty, by his collector’s airs, into a hundred 
foolish wants and whims? And that brute 
Cathedine! Was it decent, was it bearable, 
that a bride of three months should take no 
more notice of her husband’s wishes and dis- 
likes in such a matter than Letty had shown 
with regard to her growing friendship with 
that disreputable person? It seemed to 
George that he called most afternoons. 
Letty laughed, excused herself, or abused 
her visitor as soon as he had departed; but 
the rebuff which George’s pride would not let 
him ask of her directly, while yet his whole 
manner demanded it, was never given. 

He sat solitary in the brilliantly lighted car- 
riage, staring at the advertisements opposite, 
his long chin thrust forward, his head, with its 
fair curls, thrown moodily back. And all the 
time his mind was working with an appalling 
clearness. This cold light in which he was 
beginning to see his wife and all she did—it 
was already a tragedy. 

What was he flying to, what was he in 
search of, there in the East End? His whole 
being flung the answer. A little sympathy, a 
little heart, a little tenderness and delicacy 
of soul! Nothing else. He had once taken it 
for granted that every woman possessed them 
in some degree; or was it only since he had 
found them in this unexampled fullness and 
wealth that he had begun to thirst for them 
in this way? He made himself face the ques- 
tion. «One need n’t lie to one’s self!» 

At Aldgate, as he was making his way out 
of the station, he stumbled upon Edward 
Watton. 

«Hullo! You bound for No. 20, too?» 

«No; there is no function to-night. Lady 
Maxwell is at a meeting. It has grown rather 
suddenly from small beginnings, and two days 
ago they made her promise to speak. I came 
down because I am afraid of a row. Things 
are beginning to look ugly down here, and | 
don’t think she has much idea of it. Will you 
come?» 

« Of course.» 

Watton looked at him with an amused and 
friendly eye. 

It was another instance of her power—that 
she had been able to bind even this young 
enemy to her chariot-wheels. He hoped Letty 
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had the sense to approve. As a matter of 
fact, Watton had never, by his own choice, 
become well acquainted with his cousin Letty, 
and had always secretly marveled at Tres- 
sady’s sudden marriage. 


XIV. 


« BETTER get down here, I think,» said Wat- 
ton, signaling to the tram-conductor, « and 
find out whether they have really gone or 
not.» 

They stopped, half-way down the Mile End 
Road, before a piece of wall with a door in it. 
A trim maiden of fifteen, in a spotless cotton 
frock and white apron, opened to them. 

Inside was a small flagged courtyard and 
the old-fashioned house that Marcella Max- 
well a year before—some time after their 
first lodging in Armingford’s house had been 
given up—had rescued from demolition and 
the builder, to make an East End home out 
of it. Somewhere about 1750 some City 
tradesman had built it among fields, and 
taken his rest there; while, somewhat later, 
in a time of Evangelical revival, a pious widow 
had thrown out a low room to one side for 
class-meetings. In this room Marcella now 
held her gatherings, and both Tressady and 
Watton knew it well. 

The little handmaid bubbled over with will- 
ing talk. Oh, yes; there was a meeting up 
Manx Road, and her ladyship had gone with 
Lord Naseby and Lady Madeleine and Mr. 
Everard the inspector, and, she thought, one 
or two besides. She expected the ladies back 
about ten, and they were to stay the night. 

« And they do say, sir,» she said eagerly, 
looking up at Watton, whom she knew, «as 
there ’Il be a lot o’ rough people at the 
meetin’» 

«Oh, I dare say,» said Watton. « Well, 
we ’re going up, too, to look after her.» 

As they walked on they talked over the 
general situation in the district, and Watton 
explained what he knew of this particular 
meeting. In the first place, he repeated, he 
could not see that Lady Maxwell understood 
as yet the sort of opposition that the bill was 
rousing, especially in these Kast End districts. 
The middle-class and parliamentary resistance 
she had always appreciated; but the sort of 
rage that might be awakened among a de- 
graded class of workers by proposals that 
seemed to threaten their immediate means of 
living he believed she had not yet realized in 
anything like its full measure and degree; and 
he feared that this meeting might be a dis- 
agreeable experience. 
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For it was the direct fruit of an agitation 
that, as Tressady knew, was in particular 
Fontenoy’s agitation. The Free Workers’ 
League, which had called upon the trade- 
unionists of Mile End to summon the meet- 
ing, and to hear therein what both sides had 
to say, was, in fact, Fontenoy’s creation. It 
had succeeded especially in organizing the 
women home-workers of Mile End and Poplar. 
Two or three lady speakers employed by the 
league had been active to the point of frenzy 
in denouncing the bill, and shrieking « Lib- 
erty!» in the frightened ear of Mile End. 
Watton could not find a good word for any of 
them—was sure that what mostly attracted 
them was the notoriety of the position, in- ~ 
volving, as it did, a sort of personal antago- 
nism to Lady Maxwell, who had, so to speak, 
made Mile End her own. And to be Lady 
Maxwell’s enemy was, Watton opined, the 
next best thing, from the point of view of 
advertisement, to being her friend. 

« Excellent women, I dare say,» said Tres- 
sady, laughing, «talking excellent sense. 
But tell me, what is this about Naseby—why 
Naseby—on all these occasions? » 

« Why not, indeed?» said Watton. « Ah, you 
don’t know? It seems to be Naseby that ’s 
going to get the egg out of the hat for us.» 

And he plunged eagerly into the description 
of certain schemes wherewith Naseby had 
lately astonished the Maxwell circle. Tres- 
sady listened languidly at first, then with a 
kind of jealous annoyance that scandalized 
himself. How well he could understand the 
attraction of such things for her quick mind! 
Life was made too easy for these «golden 
lads.» People attributed too much importance 
to their fancies. 

Naseby, in fact,—but so much George al- 
ready knew,—had been for some months now 
the comrade and helper of both the Maxwells. 
His friends still supposed him to be merely 
the agreeable and fashionable idler. In real- 
ity, Naseby for some years past had been 
spending all the varied leisure that his com- 
mission in the Life Guards allowed him upon 
the work of a social and economic student. 
He had joined the staff of a well-known 
sociologist who was at the time engaged in 
an inquiry into certain typical East London 
trades. The inquiry had made a noise, and the 
evidence collected under it had already been 
largely used in the debates on the Maxwell 
bill. Tressady, for instance, had much of it 
by heart, although he never knew, until he 
became a haunter of Lady Maxwell’s circle, 
that Naseby had played any part in the gath- 
ering of it. 
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At the same time, as George had soon ob- 
served, Naseby was no blind follower of the 
Maxwells. In truth, under his young gaiety 
and coolness he had the temper of the student 
who is more in love with his problem itself 
than with any suggested solution of it. As he 
had told Lady Betty, he had «no opinions » — 
would himself rather leave the sweated trades 
alone, and trust to much slower and less vio- 
lent things than law-making. All this the 
Maxwells knew perfectly, and liked and 
trusted him none the less. 

Now, however, it seemed there was a new 
development. If the bill passed, Naseby had 
a plan. He was already a rich man, indepen- 
dently of the marquisate to come. His grand- 
mother had left him a large preliminary 
fortune, and through his friends and connec- 
tions besides he seemed to command as much 
money as he desired. And of this money, sup- 
posing the bill passed, he proposed to make 
original and startling use. He had worked out 
the idea of a syndicate, furnished with, say, a 
quarter of a million of money, which should 
come down upon a given district of the East 
End, map it out, buy up all the existing busi- 
nesses in its typical trade, and start a system 
of new workshops proportioned to the popu- 
lation, supplying it with work just as the 
board schools supply it with education. The 
new scheme was to have a profit-sharing ele- 
ment: the workers were to be represented in 
the syndicate, and every nerve was to be 
strained to secure the best business manage- 
ment. The existing middlemen would be either 
liberally bought out or absorbed into the new 
machine. It was by no means certain that they 
would show it any strong resistance. 

Tressady made a number of unfriendly 
comments on the scheme as Watton detailed 
it. A bit of amateur economics, which would 
only help the bill to ruin a few more people 
than would otherwise have gone down. 

« Ahy well,» said Watton, «if this thing 
passes there are bound to be experiments, 
and Naseby means to be in’em. So do I, only 
I have n’t got a quarter of a million. Here’s 
our road. We ’re late, of course; the meet- 
ing ’s begun. I say, just look at this!» 

For Manx Road, as they turned into it, was 
already held by another big meeting of its 
own. The room in the board school which 
crossed the end of the street must be full, 
and this crowd represented, apparently, those 
who had been turned away. 

As the two friends pushed their way 
through, Tressady’s quick eye recognized in 
the throng a number of familiar types. Well- 
to-do «pressers» and machinists, factory girls 
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of different sorts, hundreds of sallow women, 
representing the home-workers of Mile End, 
Bow, and Stepney,—poor souls, bowed by toil 
and maternity, whose marred fingers labor 
day and night to clothe the colonies and the 
army; their husbands and brothers too, Eng- 
lish slop-tailors, for the most part, of the 
humbler sort,—the short side street was 
packed with them. It was an anxious, sensi- 
tive crowd, Tressady thought, as he elbowed 
his passage through it. A small thing might 
inflame it, and he saw a number of rough lads 
on the skirts of it. 

Jews, too, there were in plenty. For the 
stress of this bill had brought Jew and Gentile 
together in a new comradeship that amazed 
the East End. Here were groups represent- 
ing the thrifty, hard-working London Jew of 
the second generation, small masters for the 
most part, pale with the confinement and 
«drive» of the workshop; men who are ex- 
pelling and conquering the Gentile East- 
Ender, because their inherited passion for 
business is not neutralized by any of the 
common English passions for spending— 
above all, by the passion for drink. Here, too, 
were men of a far lower type and grade—the 
waste and refuse of the vast industrial mill. 
Tressady knewa good many of them bysight— 
sullen, quick-eyed folk, who buy their « green- 
ers» at the docks, and work them day and 
night at any time of pressure; whose work- 
shops are still flaring at two o’clock in the 
morning, and alive again by the winter dawn; 
who fight and flout the law by a hundred arts, 
and yet, brutal and shifty as many of them 
are, have a curious way of winning the Gen- 
tile inspector’s sympathy, even while he fines 
and harasses them, so clearly are they and 
their «hands» alike the victims of a huge 
world-struggle that does but toss them on its 
surge. 

These gentry, however, were hard hit by 
more than one clause of the Maxwell bill, and 
they were here to-night to protest, as they 
had been already protesting at many meet- 
ings, large and small, all over the East End. 
And they had their slaves with them,—rag- 
ged, hollow-eyed creatures, newly arrived 
from Russian Poland, Austria, or Rumania, 
and ready to shout or how! in Yiddish as they 
were told,—men whose strange faces and 
eyes, under their matted shocks of black or 
reddish hair, suggested every here and there 
the typical history and tragic destiny of the 
race which, in other parts of the crowd, was 
seen under its softer and more cosmopolitan 
aspects. 

As the two men neared the door of the 
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school, where the press was densest, they 
were recognized as probably belonging to the 
Maxwell party, and found themselves a good 
deal jeered and hustled, and could hardly 
make any way at all. However, a friendly 
policeman came to their aid. They were 
passed into a lobby, and at last, with much 
elbowing and pushing, found themselves in- 
side the school-room. 

So crowded was the place, and so steaming 
the atmosphere, that it was some minutes be- 
fore Tressady could make out what was going 
on. Then he saw that Naseby was speaking 
—Naseby, looking remarkably handsome and 
well curled, and much at his ease, besides, in 
the production of a string of Laodicean com- 
ments on the bill, his own workshop scheme, 
and the general prospects of East End labor. 
He described the scheme, but in such a way 
as rather to damn it than praise it; and as for 
the bill itself, which he had undertaken to 
compare with former factory bills, when he 
sat down he left it, indeed, in a parlous case 
—a poor, limping, doubtful thing, quite as 
likely to ruin the East End as to do it a 
hand’s turn of good. 

Just as the speaker was coming to his 
peroration Tressady suddenly caught sight of 
a delicate upraised profile on the platform 
behind Naseby. The repressed smile on it set 
him smiling, too. 

«What on earth do they make Naseby 
speak for?» said Watton, indignantly. « Idi- 
ocy! He spoils everything he touches. Let 
him give the money, and other people do the 
talking. You can see the people here don’t 
know what to make of him in the least. Look 
at their faces. Who’s he talking to?» 

« Lady Madeleine, I think,» said Tressady. 
« What amazing red hair that girl has, and 
what queer, scared eyes! It is like an animal — 
one wants to stroke her.» 

« Well, Naseby strokes her,» said Watton, 
laughing. «Look at her; she brightens up 
directly he comes near.» 

Tressady thought of the tale Fontenoy had 
just told him, and wondered. Consolation 
seemed to come easy to maidens of quality. 

Meanwhile various trade-unionists, sturdy, 
capable men in black coats, were moving and 
seconding resolutions; flinging resentful com- 
ments, too, at Naseby whenever occasion of- 
fered. Tressady heard very little of what 
they had to say. His eyes and thoughts were 
busy with the beautiful figure to the left of 
the chair. Its dignity and charm worked upon 
him like a spell—infused a kind of restless 
happiness. 

When he woke from his trance of watch- 
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ing, it was to turn upon Watton with impa- 
tience. How long was this thing going on? 
The British workman spoke with deplorable 
fluency. Could n’t they push their way 
through to the platform? 

Watton looked at the crowd, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

«Not yet. I say, who ’s this they ’ve put 
up? Come, my dear fellow, that looks like the 
real thing.» 

Tressady turned, and saw an old man, a 
Jew with a long grayish beard, coming slowly 
to the front of the platform. His eyes were 
black and deep sunk under white brows; he 
was decently but poorly dressed; and he began 
to speak with a slight German accent, in an 
even, melancholy voice, rather under-pitched, 
which soon provoked the meeting. He was 
vociferously invited to speak up or sit down, 
and at the first interruption he stopped 
timorously and looked toward the chair. 

An elderly, gray-haired woman was presid- 
ing, no doubt to mark the immense impor- 
tance of the bill for the women of the East 
End. She came forward at the man’s appeal. 

« My friends,» she said quietly, «you let 
this man speak, and don’t you be hard on him. 
He ’s got a sad story to tell you, and he 
won’t be long about it. You give him his 
chance. Some of you shall have yours soon.» 

The speaker was the paid secretary of one 
of the women’s unions; but she had been a 
tailoress for years, and had known a tragic 
life. Once, at a meeting where some flippant 
speaker had compared the reality and fre- 
quency of «starvation » in London to the real- 
ity and frequency of the sea-serpent, Tressady 
had seen her get up, and, with a sudden pas- 
sion, describe the death of her own daughter 
from hardship and want, with the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

Her appeal to the justice of the meeting 
succeeded, and the old man was allowed to 
goon. It soon appeared that he had been put 
up by one of the tailoring unions to denounce 
the long hours worked in some of the White- 
chapel and Spitalfields workshops. His facts 
were appalling. But he put them badly, with 
a dull, stumbling voice, and he got no hold 
on the meeting at all till suddenly he stepped 
forward, paused, his miserable face working, 
his head turning from side to side, and finally 
said, with a sharp change of note: 

«And now, if you please, I will tell you 
how it was about Isaac—my brother Isaac. 
It was Mr. Jacobs»—he looked round, and 
pointed to the trade-union secretary who had 
been speaking before him—«Mr. Jacobs it 
was that put it in my mind to come here and 
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tell you about Isaac. For the way Isaac died 
was like this. He and I were born in Spital- 
fields; he was n’t one of your greeners; he 
was a reg’lar good worker, first-rate general 
coat-hand, same as me. But he got with a 
hard master, and last winter season but one 
there came arush. And Isaac must be work- 
ing six days a week, and he must be working 
fourteen hours a day; and more ’n that, he 
must be doing his bastes overtime, two hours 
one time, and an hour or so, perhaps, another; 
anyway, they made it up to half a day—eight 
hours and more—in the week. You know how 
they reckon it.» 

He stopped, grinning feebly. The trade- 
unionists about the platform shouted or 
groaned in response. The masters round the 
door, with their « greeners,» stood silent. 

« And about Wednesday in the third week,» 
he went on, «he come to the master, and he 
says, —Isaac was older than me, and his chest 
it would be beginning to trouble him pretty 
bad,—so he says: ‘(I’m done, he says; ‘I 
must go home. You can get another chap to 
do my bastes to-night; will you?» And the 
master says to Isaac, «If you don’t do your 
bastes overtime, if you ’re too high and 
mighty, he says, ‘why, there ’s plenty as 
will, and you don’t need to come to-morrow 
neither» And Isaac had his wife Judith at 
home, and four little uns; and he stopped and 
done his bastes, of course. And next night he 
could n’t well see, and he ’d been dreadful 
sick all day, and he says to the master again, 
he says as he must go home. And the master 
he says the same to him; and Isaac stops. 
And on Friday afternoon he come home. And 
the shop had been steamin’ hot, but outside 
it was a wind to cut you through. And his 
wife Judith says to him, ‘Isaac, you look 
starved,’ and she set him by the fire. And 
he sat by the fire, and he did n’t say nothing. 
Then his hands fell down sudden like that—» 

The old man let his hands drop heavily by 
his side, with a simple dramatic gesture. By 
this time there was not a sound in the 
crowded room. Even the wildest and most 
wolfish of the greeners were staring silently, 
craning brown necks forward. 

«And his wife ran to him, and he falls 
against her, and he says, «Lay me down, 
Judith, and don’t you let ’em wake me—not 
the young uns,) he says, «not for nothing 
and nobody. For if it was the trump of the 
Most High, he says,—and Isaac was a reli- 
gious man, and careful in his speech, — «I must 
have my sleep.) And she laid him down, and 
the children and she watched, and by mid- 
night Isaac turned himself over. He just 
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opened his eyes once, and groaned. And he 
never spoke no more; he was gone before 
mornin’. And his master gave Judith five 
shillings toward the coffin, and the men in the 
shop they raised the rest.» 

The old man paused. He stood considering 
a moment, his face and ragged beard thrown 
out, a spot of grayish white against the fig- 
ures behind, his eyes blinking painfully under 
the gas. 

« Well, we ’ve tried many things,» he said 
at last. «We ’ve tried strikes and unions, 
and it is n’t no good. There ’s always one 
treading on another, and if you don’t do it 
some one else will. It’s the law as ’ll have 
to do it. You may take that and smoke it! 
You won’t get nothing else. Why,»—his 
hoarse voice trembled,—«why, they use us 
up cruel in the sort of shop I work for. Ten 
or twelve years, and a man ’s all to pieces. 
It’s the irons and the heat and the sitting— 
you know what it is. I’ve lasted fifteen year, 
but I’m breaking up now. If my master give 
me the sack for speaking here, I ’ll have 
nothing but the Jewish Board of Guardians 
to look to. All the same, I made up my mind 
as I’d come and say how they served Isaac.» 

He stopped abruptly, and stood quite still 
a moment, fronting the meeting, as though 
appealing to them through the mere squalid 
physical weakness he could find no more 
words to express. Then, with a sort of 
shambling bow, he turned away, and the main 
body of the meeting clapped excitedly, while 
at the back some of the «sweaters » grinned 
and chatted sarcastic things in Yiddish with 
their neighbors. Tressady saw Lady Maxwell 
rise eagerly as the old man passed her, take 
his hand, and find him a seat. 

«That, I suppose, was an emotion,» said 
Tressady, looking down upon his companion. 

«Or an argument,» said Watton, «as you 
like.» 


ONE other «emotion» of the same kind—the 
human reality at its simplest and cruelest— 
Tressady afterward remembered. 

A «working-woman » was put up to second 
an amendment condemning the workshops 
clause, which had been moved in an angry 
speech by one of « Fontenoy’s ladies,» a shrill- 
voiced fashionable person, the secretary to 
the local branch of the Free Workers’ League. 
Tressady had yawned impatiently through the 
speech, which had seemed to him a violent 
and impertinent performance; but as the 
speaker sat down he was roused by an ex- 
clamation from a man beside him. 

« That woman!» cried a tall curate, strain- 
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ing on tiptoe to see. «No! They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves! » 

Tressady wondered who and why; but all 
he saw was that a thin, tall woman was be- 
ing handed along the bench in front of him, 
while her neighbors and friends clapped her 
on the back as she passed, laughing and 
urging her on. Then, presently, there she 
stood on the platform, a wand-like creature, 
with her battered bonnet sidewise on her 
head, a woolen crossover on her shoulders in 
spite of July, her hands clasped across her 
chest, her queer light eyes wandering and 
smiling hither and thither. In her emacia- 
tion, her weird cheerfulness, she was like a 
figure from a Dance of Death. But what was 
amazing was her self-possession. 

« Now yer laughin’ at me,» she began in a 
conversational tone, nodding toward the group 
of women she had just left. « You go ‘long! 
I told the lidy I ’d speak, an’ I will. Well, 
they comes to me an’ they says, ‘Mrs. Dickson, 
yer not to work at ’ome no longer; theyll put 
yer in prison if yer do ’t,) they says; ‘yer 
to go out ter work, same as the shop ’ands,) 
they says; ‘and, what ’s more, if they cotch 
Mr. Butterford> —that ’s my landlord; p’r’aps 
yer don’ know ’im—» 


She looked down at the meeting with a 
whimsical grin, her eyes screwed up and her 
crooked brows lifted, so that the room roared 


merely to look at her. The trim lady sec- 
retary, however, bent’ forward with an air 
of annoyance. She had not, perhaps, re- 
alized that Mrs. Dickson was so much of a 
character. 

« «If they cotch Mr. Butterford, they ’ll 
make ’im pay up smart for lettin’ yer do such 
a thing as make knickers in ’is ’ouse. So I 
asks the lidy, «Wot ’s ter become o’ me an’ 
the little uns?» An’ she says she don’ know. 
‘But yer mus’ come and speak Tuesday night, 
she says— ‘Manx Road Schools, she says— 
(if yer want to perwent ’em makin’ a law of 
it. Which I’m a-doin’ of—ain’t I?» 

Fresh laughter and response from the 
room. She went on, satisfied: 

« An’, yer know, if I can’t make the knick- 
ers at ome, I can’t make ’em aw’y from ’ome. 
For ther’ ain’t no shops as want kids squallin’ 
round, as fer as I can make out. An’ Jimmy’s 
a limb, as boys mos’ly are in my egsperience. 
Larst week ’e give the biby a ’alfpenny and 
two o’ my biggest buttons to swaller, an’ I 
on’y jest smacked ’em out of ’er in time. 
Ther’ ’d be murder done if I was to leave ’em. 
An’ ’ow ’u’d I be able to pay any one fer 
lookin’ after em? I can’t git much, yer know, 
shop or no shop. I ain’t wot I was.» 
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She stopped, and pointed significantly to 
her chest. Tressady shuddered as the curate 
whispered to him. 

«I’ve been in ’orspital—cut about fearful. 
I can’t go at the pace them shops works at. 
They ’d give me the sack double-quick if I 
was to go tryin’’em. No; it’s settin’ as does 
it—settin’ an’ settin’. I’m at it by seven, an’ 
my ’usband—yer can see ’im there—’e ’l] tell 
yer.» 

She stopped, and pointed to a burly ruffian 
standing amid a group of pals about the door. 
This gentleman had his arms folded, and was 
alternately frowning and grinning at this 
novel spectacle of his wife as a public per- 
former. Bribes had probably been necessary 
to bring him to consent to the spectacle at 
all; but he was not happy, and when his wife 
pointed at him, and the meeting turned to 
look, he suddenly took a dive head foremost 
into the crowd about him, so that when the 
laughter and horse-play that followed had 
subsided, it was seen that Mr. Tom Dickson’s 
place knew him no more. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Dickson stood grinning — 
grinning wide and visibly. It was the stran- 
gest mirth, as though hollow pain and laughter 
strove with each other for the one poor in- 
domitable face. 

« Well, ’e could ’a’ told yer, if ’e ’d ’ad the 
mind,» she said, nodding; « for ’e knows. ’E’s 
been out o’ work this twelve an’ a ’arf year; ° 
well, come, I "Il bet yer, anyway, as ’e ’as n’t 
done a’and’s turn this three year—an’ I don’t 
blime ’im. Fust, there is n’t the work to be 
got, and then yer git out of the way o’ wantin’ 
it. An’ beside, I’m used to’im. When Janey 
—no, it were Sue—were seven month old, he 
come in one night from the public, an’ after 
’e ’’d broke up most o’ the things, he says to 
me, ‘Clear out, will yer!» An’ I cleared out, 
and Sue and me set on the door-step till 
mornin’. And when mornin’ come, Tom 
opened the door, and ’e says, ‘ What are you 
doin’ there, mother? Why ain’t yer got my 
breakfast?» An’ I went in an’ got it. But, 
bless yer, nowadays—the women won't do 
it!» 

Another roar went up from the meeting. 
Mrs. Dickson still grinned. 

« An’ so there ’s nothink but settin’, as I 
said before—settin’ till yer can’t set no more. 
If I begin o’ seven, I gets Mr. Dickson to put 
the tea-things an’ the loaf ’andy, so as I don’t 
’ave to get up more ’n jes’ to fetch the kettle; 
and the children gets the same as me—tea 
an’ bread, and a red erring Sundays; an’ Mr. 
Dickson ’e gets ’is meals out; I gives ’im the 
needful, and ’e don’t make no trouble; an’ the 
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children is dreadful fractious sometimes, and 


gets in my way fearful. But there, if I can 
set—set till I’ear Stepney Church goin’ twelve 
—I can earn my ten shillin’ a week, an’ keep 
the lot of ’em. Wot does any lidy or genel- 
man want, a-comin’ meddlin’ down’ere? Now, 
that ’s the middle an’ both ends on it. Done? 
Well, I dessay I is done. Lor’, I says to ’em in 
the ’orspital, it do seem rummy to me to be 
layin’ abed like that. If Tom was ’ere, why, 
’e ‘di —» 

She made a queer, significant grimace. But 
the audience laughed no longer. They stared 
silently at the gaunt creature, and with their 
silence her own mood changed. 

Suddenly she whipped up her apron. She 
drew it across her eyes, and flung it away 
again passionately. 

« I dessay we shall be lyin’ abed in kingdom 
come,» she said defiantly, yet piteously; « but 
we ’ve got to git there fust. An’ I don’t want 
no shops, thank yer!» 

She rambled on a little longer; then, at a 
sign from the lady secretary, made a grinning 
courtesy to the audience, and departed. 

« What do they get out of that?» said Wat- 
ton in Tressady’s ear. «Poor galley-slave in 
praise of servitude! » 

« Her slavery keeps her alive, please.» 

« Yes, and drags down the standard of a 
whole class.» 

« You ’ll admit she seemed content? » 

«It’s that content we want to kill. Ah! at 
last,» and Watton clapped loudly, followed 
by about half the meeting, while the rest sat 
silent. Then Tressady perceived that the 
chairwoman had called upon Lady Maxwell to 
move the next resolution, and that the tall 
figure had risen. 

She came forward slowly, glancing from 
side to side, as though doubtful where to look 
for her friends. She was in black, and her 
head was covered with a little black lace 
bonnet, in the strings of which, at her throat, 
shone a small diamond brooch. The delicate 
whiteness of her face and hands, and this 
sparkle of light on her breast, that moved as 
she moved, struck a thrill of pleasure through 
Tressady’s senses. The squalid monotony and 
physical defect of the crowd about him passed 
from his mind. Her beauty redressed the bal- 
ance. « (Loveliness, magic, and grace—they 
are here; they are set in the world!) and 
ugliness and pain have not conquered while 
this face still looks and breathes.» This, and 
nothing less, was the cry of the young man’s 
heart and imagination as he strained forward, 
waiting for her voice. 

Then he settled himself to listen—only to 
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pass gradually from expectation to nervous- 
ness, from nervousness to dismay. ~ 

What was happening? She had once told 
him that she was not a speaker, and he had 
not believed her. She had begun well, he 
thought, though with a hesitation he had not 
expected. But now—had she lost her thread, 
or what? Incredible, when one remembered 
her in private life, in conversation. Yet these 
stumbling sentences, this evident distress! 

Tressady found himself fidgeting in sym- 
pathetic misery. He and Watton looked at 
each other. 

A little more, and she would have lost her 
audience. She had lost it. At first there had 
been eager listening, for she had plunged 
straightway into a set explanation and de- 
fense of the bill point by point, and half the 
room knew that she was Lord Maxwell’s wife. 
But by the end of ten minutes their attention 
was gone. They were only staring at her be- 
cause she was handsome and a great lady. 
Otherwise, they seemed not to know what to 
make of her. She grew white; she wavered. 
Tressady saw that she was making great 
efforts, and all in vain. The division between 
her and her audience widened with every sen- 
tence, and Fontenoy’s lady organizer in the 
background sat smilingly erect. Tressady, 
who had been at first inclined to hate the 
thought of her success in this inferno, grew 
hot with wrath and irritation. His own vanity 
suffered in her lack of triumph. 

Amazing! How could her personal magic, 
so famous on so many fields, have deserted 
her like this in an East End school-room, be- 
fore people whose lives she knew, whose 
griefs she carried in her heart? 

Then an idea struck him. The thought was 
an illumination; he understood. He shut his 
eyes and listened. Maxwell’s sentences, Max- 
well’s manner—even, at times, Maxwell’s 
voice! He had been rehearsing to her his 
coming speech in the House of Lords, and 
she was painfully repeating it! To his dis- 
gust, Tressady saw the reporters scribbling 
away; no doubt they knew their business. 
Ay, there was the secret. The wife’s ado- 
ration showed through her very failure— 
through this strange conversion of all that 
was manly, solid, and effective in Maxwell 
into a confused mass of facts and figures, 
pedantic, colorless, and cold! 

Edward Watton began to look desperately 
unhappy. «Too long,» he said, whispering in 
Tressady’s ear, «and too technical. They 
can’t follow.» 

And he looked at a group of rough factory 
girls beginning to scuffle with the young men 
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near them, at the restless crowd of « green- 
ers,» at the women in the center of the hall 
lifting puzzled faces to the speaker, as though 
in a pain of listening. 

Tressady nodded. In the struggle of devo- 
tion with a half-laughing annoyance, he could 
only crave that the thing should be over. 

But the next instant his face altered. He 
pushed forward instinctively, turning his 
back on Watton, hating the noisy room that 
would hardly let him hear. 

Ah! those few last sentences, that voice, 
that quiver of passion—they were her own, 
herself, not Maxwell. The words were very 
simple, and a little tremulous— words of per- 
sonal reminiscence and experience. But for 
one listener there they changed everything. 
The room, the crowd, the speaker—he saw 
them for a moment under another aspect— 
that poetic, eternal aspect which is always 
there, behind the veil of common things, 
ready to flash out on mortal eyes. He felt 
the woman’s heart, oppressed with a pity too 
great for it; the delicate, trembling conscious- 
ness, like a point in space, weighed on by the 
burden of the world; he stood, as it were, be- 
side her, hearing with her ears, seeing the 
earth spectacle as she saw it with that ter- 
rible second-sight of hers: the all-environing 
woe and tragedy of human things, the creep- 
ing hunger and pain, the struggle that leads 
nowhither, the life that hates to live and 
yet dreads to die, the death that cuts all 
short, and does but add one more hideous 
question to the great pile that hems the path 
of man. 

A hard, reluctant tear rose in his eyes. Is 
it starved tailoresses and shirt-makers alone 
who suffer? Is there no hunger of the heart 
that matches and overweighs the physical? 
Is it not as easy for the rich as for the poor 
to miss the one thing needful, the one thing 
that matters and saves? Angrily,and inakind 
of protest, he put out his hand to claim, as 
it were, his own share of the common pain. 


« MAKE way there! make way,» cried a police 
sergeant, holding back the crowd, «and let 
the lady pass!» 

Tressady did his best to push through with 
Lady Maxwell on his arm. But there was an 
angry hum of voices in front of him, an angry 
pressure round the doors. 

« We shall soon get a cab,» he said, bend- 
ing over her. « You are very tired, I fear. 
Please lean upon me.» 

Yet he could but feel grateful to the 
crowd. It gave him this joy of protecting 
and supporting her. Nevertheless, as he 
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looked ahead, he wished that they were 
safely off, and that there were more police. 

For this meeting, which had been only’ 
mildly disorderly and inattentive while Mar- 
cella was speaking, had suddenly flamed, 
after she sat down, into a fierce confusion 
and tumult; why, Tressady hardly now under- 
stood. As she sat down, a man had sprung up 
to speak who was apparently in bad repute 
with most of the unions of the district. At 
any rate, there had been immediate uproar 
and protest. The trade-unionists would not 
hear him, hurled names at him—« Thief!» 
« Blackleg!» —as he attempted to speak. Then 
the Free Workers, for whom this dubious 
person had been lately acting, rose in a mass 
and «booed» at the unionists; and finally some 
of the dark-eyed, black-bearded « greeners » 
near the door, urged on, probably, by the 
masters, whose slaves they were, had leaped 
the benches near them, shouting strange 
tongues, and making for the hostile throng 
about the platform. 

Then it had been time for Naseby and the 
police to clear the platform and open a pas- 
sage for the Maxwell party. Unfortunately, 
there was no outlet to the back, no chance of 
escaping the shouting crowd in Manx Road. 
Tressady, joining his friends at last by dint 
of his height and a free play of elbows, found 
himself suddenly alone with Lady Maxwell, 
Naseby and Lady Madeleine borne along far 
behind, and no chance but to follow the cur- 
rent, with such occasional help as the police 
stationed along the banks of it might be able 
to give. 

Outside Tressady strained his eyes for a 
cab. 

« Here, sir!» cried the sergeant in front, 
carving a passage by dint of using his own 
stalwart frame as a ram. 

They hurried on, for some rough lads on 
the edges of the crowd had already begun 
stone-throwing. The faces about them seemed 
to be partly indifferent, partly hostile. « Look 
at the bloomin’ bloats!» cried a wild factory 
girl with a tousled head as Lady Maxwell 
passed. «Let’em stop at ’ome and mind their 
own ’usbands—yah!» 

« Garn! who paid for your bonnet? » shouted 
another, until a third girl pulled her back, 
panting, «If you say that any more I ’ll scrag 
yer!» For this third girl had spent a fortnight 
in the Mile End Road house, getting fed and 
strengthened before an operation. 

But here was the cab. Lady Maxwell’s foot 
was already on the step when Tressady felt 
something fly past him. 

There was a slight cry. The form in front 
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of him seemed to waver a moment. Then 
Tressady himself mounted, caught her, and in 
another moment, after a few plunges from the 
excited horse, they were off down Manx Road, 
followed by a shouting crowd that gradually 
thinned. 

« You are hurt!» he said. 

« Yes,» she said faintly; «but not much. 
Will you tell him to drive first to Mile End 
Road?» 

«I have told him. Can I do anything to 
stop the bleeding?» 

He looked at her in despair. The handker- 
chief and the delicate hand itself that she was 
holding to her brow were dabbled in blood. 

« Have you a silk handkerchief to spare? » 
she asked him, smiling slightly and suddenly 
through her pallor, as though at their common 
predicament. 

By good fortune he had one. She took off 
her bonnet, and gave him a few business-like 
directions. His fingers trembled as he tried 
to obey her; but he had the practical sense 
that the small vicissitudes and hardships of 
travel often develop in a man, and between 
them they adjusted a rough but tolerable 
bandage. 

Then she leaned against the side of the 
cab, and he thought she would have swooned. 
There was a pause, during which he watched 
the quivering lines of the lips and nostrils 
and the pallor of the cheeks with a feeling 
of dismay. 

But she did not mean to faint, and little by 
little her will answered to her call upon it. 
Presently she said, with eyes shut and brow 
contracted: 

«I trust the others are safe. Oh, what a 
failure—what a failure! I am afraid I have 
done Aldous harm.» 

The tone of the last words touched Tres- 
sady deeply. Evidently she could hardly 
restrain her tears. 

« They were not worthy you should go and 
speak to them,» he said quickly. « Besides, it 
was only a noisy minority» . 

She did not speak again till they drew up 
before the house in the Mile End Road. Then 
she turned to him. 

«I was to stay here for the night, but I 
think I must go home. Aldous might hear 
that there had been a disturbance. I will 
leave a message here, and drive home.» 

«I trust you will let me go with you. We 
should none of us be happy to think of you as 
alone just yet. And I am due at the House 
by eleven.» 

She smiled, assenting; then descended, lean- 
ing heavily upon him in her weakness. 
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When she reappeared, attended by her two 
little servants, frightened and round-eyed at 
their mistress’s mishap, she had thrown a 
thick lace scarf round her head, which hid 
the bandage and gave to her pale beauty a 
singularly touching, appealing air. 

«I wish I could see Madeleine,» she said 
anxiously, standing beside the cab and look- 
ing up the road. « Ah!» 

For she had suddenly caught sight of a cab 
in the distance driving smartly up. As it ap- 
proached, Naseby and Lady Madeleine were 
plainly to be seen inside it. The latter jumped 
out almost at Marcella’s feet, looking more 
scared than ever as she saw the black scarf 
twisted round the white face. But in a few 
moments Marcella had soothed her, and given 
her over, apparently, to the care of another 
lady staying in the house. Then she waved 
her hand to Naseby, who, with his usual cool- 
ness, asked no questions and made no re- 
marks, and she and Tressady drove off. 

« Madeleine will stay the night,» Marcella 
explained as they sped toward Aldgate. 
«That was our plan. My secretary will look 
after her. She has been often here with me 
lately, and has things of her own to do. But 
I ought not to have taken her to-night. Lady 
Kent would never have forgiven me if she had 
been hurt. Oh, it was all a mistake—all a 
great mistake! I suppose I imagined—that 
is one’s folly—that I could really do some 
good—make an effect.» 

She bit her lip, and the furrow reappeared 
in the white brow. 

Tressady felt by sympathy that her heart 
was all sore, her moral being shaken and 
vibrating. After these long months of labor 
and sympathy and emotion, the sudden touch 
of personal brutality had unnerved her. 

Mere longing to comfort, to «make up,” 
overcame him. 

« You would n’t talk of mistake—of failing 
—if you knew how to be near you, to listen 
to you, to see you, touches and illuminates 
some of us!» m 

His cheek burned, but he turned a manly, 
eager look upon her. 

Her cheek, too, flushed, and he thought he 
saw her bosom heave. 

«Oh, no—no!» she cried. « How impossible, 
when one feels one’s self so helpless, so 
clumsy, so useless. Why could n’t I do better? 
But perhaps it is as well. It all prepares 
one—braces one—against—» 

She paused, and leaned forward, looking out 
at the maze of figures and carriages on the 
Mansion House crossing, her tight-pressed 
lips trembling against her will. 
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« Against the last inevitable disappoint- 
ment »—that, no doubt, was what she meant. 

«If you only understood how loath some 
of us are to differ with you,» he cried; «how 
hard it seems to have to press another view 
—to be already pledged!» 

«Oh, yes!—please—I know that you are 
pledged,» she said, in hasty distress, her deli- 
cacy shrinking as before from the direct 
personal argument. 

They were silent a little. Tressady looked 
out at the houses in Queen Victoria street, 
at the lamplit summer night, grudging the 
progress of the cab, the approach of the 
river, of the Embankment, where there would 
be less traffic to bar their way—clinging to 
the minutes as they passed. 

«Oh, how could they put up that woman! » 
she said presently, her eyes still shut, her 
hand shaking as it rested on the door. « How 
could they! It is the thought of women like 
that—the hundreds and thousands of them— 
that goads one on. A clergyman who knows 
the East End well said to me the other day, 
(The difference between now and twenty 
years ago is that the women work much 
more, the men less. I can never get away 
from the thought of the women. Their lives 
come to seem to me the mere refuse, the rags 
and shreds, that are thrown every day into 
the mill and ground to nothing, without a 
thought, without a word of pity, an hour of 
happiness. Cancer—three children left out 
of nine—and barely forty, though she looks 
sixty. They tell me she may live eighteen 
months. Then, when the parish has buried 
her, the man has only to hold up his finger to 
find some one else to use up in the same way. 
And she is just one of thousands.» 

«I can only reply by the old stale ques- 
tion,» said Tressady, sturdily—« Did we make 
the mill? Can we stop its grinding? And if 
not, is it fair, even, to the race that has some- 
thing to gain from courage and gaiety—is it 
reasonable to take all our own poor little joy 
and drench it in this horrible pain of sym- 
pathy, as youdo? But we have said all these 
things before.» 

He bent over to her, smiling; but she did 
not look up. And he saw a tear, which her 
weakness, born of shock and fatigue, could not 
restrain, steal from the lashes on the cheek. 
Then he added, still leaning toward her: 

«Only, what I never have said—I think— 
is what is true to-night. At last you have 
made one person feel—if that matters any- 
thing—the things you feel. I don’t know 
that I am particularly grateful to you. And, 
practically, we may be as far apart as ever. 
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But I was without a sense when I went into 
this game of politics; and now—» 

His heart beat. What would he not have 
said, mad youth—within the limits imposed 
by her nature and his own dread—to make 
her look at him, to soften this preposterous 
sadness! 

But it needed no more. She opened her 
eyes, and looked at him with a wild sweetness 
and gratitude which dazzled him, and struck 
his memory with the thought of the Southern, 
romantic strain in her. 

« You are very kind and comforting,» she 
said; «but then, from the first, somehow, I 
knew you were a friend to us. One felt it— 
through all difference.» 

The little sentences were steeped in emo- 
tion—emotion springing from many sources, 
fed by a score of collateral thoughts and 
memories, with which Tressady had, in truth, 
nothing todo. Yet the young man gulped in- 
wardly. She had been a tremulous woman 
till the words were said. Now—strange!— 
through her very gentleness and gratefulness 
a barrier had risen between them. Something 
stern and quick told him that this was the very 
utmost of what she could ever say to him— 
the farthest limit of it all. 

They passed under Charing Cross railway 
bridge. Beside them, as they emerged, the 
moon shone out above the darks and silvers 
of the river, and in front the towers of 
Westminster rose purplish gray against a 
west still golden. 

« How were things going in the House this 
afternoon? » she asked, looking at the towers. 
«Oh, I forgot. You see, the clock says close 
oneleven. Please let me drop you here. I can 
manage by myself quite well.» 

He protested, and she yielded with a pa- 
tient kindness that made him sore. Then he 
gave his account, and they talked a little of 
Monday’s division and of the next critical 
votes in committee, each of them, so he felt 
in his exaltation, a blow dealt to her—that 
he must help to deal. Yet there was a fasci- 
nation in the topic. Neither could get away 
from it. 

Presently, Pall Mall being very full of traf- 
fic, they had to wait a moment at the corner 
of the street that turns into St. James’s 
Square. In the pause Tressady caught sight 
of a man on the pavement. The man smiled, 
looked astonished, and took off his hat. Lady 
Maxwell bowed coldly, and immediately looked 
away. Tressady recognized Harding Wat- 
ton; but neither he nor she mentioned his 
name. 

In another minute Tressady had seen her 
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vanish within the doors of her own house. 
Her hand had rested gently, willingly, in his. 

«Iam so grateful!» she had said; «so will 
Maxwell be. We shall meet soon, and laugh 
over our troubles.» 

And then she was gone, and he was left 
standing a moment, bewildered. 

Eleven? What had he to do? 

Then he remembered his pair, and that he 
had promised to call for Letty at a certain 
house, and take her on to a late ball. The 
evening, in fact, instead of ending, was just 
beginning. He could have laughed as he got 
back into his cab. 


MEANWHILE Marcella had sped through the 
outer hall into the inner, where one solitary 
light, still burning, made a rather desolate 
dark-in-light through the broad, pillared 
space. A door opened at the farther side. 

« Aldous! » 

« You!» 

He came out, and she flew to him. He felt 
her trembling as she touched him. In ten 
words she told him something of what had 
happened. Then he saw the bandage round 
her temple. His countenance fell. She knew 
that he turned white, and loved him for it. 
How few things had power to move him so! 

He wanted to lead her back into his library, 
where he was at work; but she resisted. 

« Let me go up to Annette,» she said. «The 
little wound—oh! itis not much, [know itis not 
much—ought to be properly seen to. We will 
do it between us in a moment. Then come; I 
will send her down for you. I want to tell you.» 

But in her heart of hearts she was just a 
little afraid of telling him. What if an ex- 
aggerated version should get into the papers 
—if it should really do him harm—at this 
critical moment! She was always tormented 
by this dread—a dread born of long-past in- 
discretions and mistakes. 

He acquiesced, but first he insisted on half 
leading, half carrying her up-stairs, and she 
permitted it, delighting in his strong arm. 

Half an hour later she sent for him. The 
maid found him pacing up and down the hall, 
waiting. 

When he entered her room she was lying 
on her sofa in a white wrapper of some silky 
stuff. The black lace had been drawn again 
round her head, and he saw nothing but a 
very pale face and her eager, timid eyes— 
timid for no one in the world but him. As he 
caught sight of her, she produced in him that 
exquisite mingled impression of grace, pas- 
sion, self-yielding, which in all its infinite 
variations and repetitions made up for him 
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the constant poem of her beauty. But,though 
she knew it, she glanced at him anxiously as 
he approached her. It had been to her a kind 
of luxury of feeling, in the few moments that 
she had been waiting for him, to cherish a 
little fear of him—of his displeasure. 

« Now describe exactly what you have been 
doing,» he said, sitting down by her with a 
troubled face and taking her hand, as soon as 
he had assured himself that the cut was slight 
and would leave no scar. 

She told her tale, and was thrilled to see 
that he frowned. She laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

«It is the first public thing I have done 
without consulting you. I meant to have 
asked you yesterday, but we were both so 
busy. The meeting was got up rather hur- 
riedly, and they pressed me to speak after all 
the arrangements were made.» 

«(We are both of us too busy,» he said 
rather sadly; « we glance, and nod, and bustle 
by—» 

He did not finish the quotation, but she 
could. Her eyes scanned his face. «Do you 
think I ought to have avoided such a thing at 
such a time? Will it do harm?» 

His brow cleared. He considered the 
matter. 

«I think you may expect some of the news- 
papers to make a good deal of it,» he said, 
smiling. 

And, in fact, his own inherited tastes and 
instincts were all chafed by her story. His 
wife—the wife of a cabinet minister—plead- 
ing for her husband’s bill, or, as the enemy 
might say, for his political existence, with an 
East End meeting, and incidentally with the 
whole public; exposing herself, in a time of 
agitation, to the rowdyism and the stone- 
throwing that wait on such things! The no- 
tion set the fastidious Old World temper of 
the man all on edge; but he would never have 
dreamed of arguing the matter so with her. 
A sort of high chivalry forbade it. In marry- 
ing her he had not made a single condition— 
would have suffered tortures rather than lay 
the smallest fetter upon her. In consequence, 
he had often been thought a weak, uxorious 
person; Maxwell knew that he was merely 
consistent. No sane man lays his heart at the 
feet of a Marcella without counting the cost. 

She did not answer his last remark. But 
he saw that she was wistful and uneasy, and 
presently she laid her fingers lightly on his. 

«Tell me if I am too much away from you 
—too much occupied with other people.» 

He sighed—the slightest sigh—but she 
winced. 
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«I had just an hour before dinner,» he 
said; «you were not here, and the house 
seemed very empty. I would have come down 
to fetch you, but there were some important 
papers to read before to-morrow.» A cabinet 
meeting was fixed, as she knew, for the fol- 
lowing day. «Then, I have been making 
Saunders draw up a statement for the news- 
papers in answer to Watton’s last attack, and 
it would have been a help to talk to you be- 
fore we sent it off. Above all, if I had known 
of the meeting I should have begged you not 
to go. I ought to have warned you yesterday, 
for I knew that there was some ugly agitation 
developing down there, But I never thought of 
you as likely to face a mob. Will you please 
reflect »—he pressed her hand almost roughly 
against his lips — «that if that stone had been 
a little heavier, and flung a little straighter—» 

He paused. A dew came to her eyes, a happy 
glow to her cheek. As for her, she was grate- 
ful to the stone that had raised such heart- 
beats. 

Perhaps some instinct told him not to 
please her in this way too much, for he rose 
and walked away a moment. 

«There! Don’t let ’s think of it, or I shall 
turn tyrant after all, and plunge into ‘shalls> 
and (sha’n’ts)! You know you carry two lives, 
and all the plans that either of us cares about, 
in your hand. You say that Tressady brought 
you home?» 

He turned, and looked at her. 

«Yes. Edward Watton brought him to the 
meeting.» 

« But he has been down to see you there sev- 
eral times before, as well as coming here?» 

«Oh, yes; almost every week since we met 
at Castle Luton.» 

«It is curious,» said Maxwell, thoughtfully; 
«for he will certainly vote steadily with 
Fontenoy all through. His election speeches 
pledged him head over ears.» 

« Oh, of course he will vote,» said Marcella, 
moving a little uneasily; « but one cannot help 
trying to modify his way of looking at things. 
And his tone is changed.» 

Maxwell stood at the foot of her sofa, con- 
sidering, a host of perplexed and unwelcome 
notions flitting across his mind. In spite of 
his idealist absorption in his work, his politi- 
cal aims,.and the one love of his life, he had 
the training of a man of the world, and could 
summon the shrewdness of one when he 
pleased. He had liked this young Tressady, 
for the first time, at Castle Lutog, and had 
seen him fall under Marcella’s charm with 
some amusement. But this haunting of their 
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camp in the East End at such a marked and 
critical moment was strange, to say the least 
of it. It must point, one would think, to some 
sudden and remarkable strength of personal 
influence. 

Had she any real consciousness of the 
power she wielded? Once or twice, in the 
years since they had been married, Maxwell 
had watched this spell of his wife’s at work, 
and had known a moment of trouble. «If I 
were the fellow she had talked and walked 
with so,» he had once said to himself, «1 must 
have fallen in love with her had she been 
twenty times another man’s wife!» Yet no 
harm had happened; he had only reproached 
himself for a gross mind, without daring to 
breathe a word to her. 

And he dared not now. Besides, how ab- 
surd! The young man was just married, and, 
to Maxwell’s absent, incurious eyes, the bride 
had seemed a lively, pretty little person 
enough. No doubt it was the nervous strain 
of his political life that made such fancies 
possible to him. Let him not cumber her ears 
with them. 

Then gradually, as he stood at her feet, the 
sight of her, breathing weakness, submission, 
loveliness, her eyes raised to his, banished 
every other thought from his happy heart, 
and drew him like a magnet. 

Meanwhile she began to smile. He knelt 
down beside her, and she put both hands on 
his shoulders. 

« Dear!» she said, half laughing and half 
crying, «I did speak so badly; you would have 
been ashamed of me. I could n’t hold the 
meeting. I did n’t persuade a soul. Lord 
Fontenoy’s ladies had it all their own way. 
And first I was dreadfully sorry I could n’t 
do such a thing decently—sorry because of 
one’s vanity, and sorry because I could n’t 
help you. And now I think I’m rather glad.» 

« Are you?» said Maxwell, dryly. « As for 
me, I’m enchanted! There!—so much penalty 
you shall have.» 

She pressed his lips with her hand. 

« Don’t spoil my pretty speech. I am only 
glad because— because public life and public 
success make one stand separate—alone. I 
have gone far enough to know how it might 
be. A new passion would come in and creep 
through one like a poison. I should win you 
votes, and our hearts would burn dry. There! 
take me—scold me—despise me. I am a poor 
thing—but yours! » 

With such a humbleness might Diana have 
wooed her shepherd, stooping her goddess head 
to him on the Latmian steep. 

Mary A. Ward. 
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LACED in the center of 
the southern hemisphere, 
many thousands of miles 
from any other civilized 
community, and with a 
civilized. population still 
extremely small in pro- 
portion to its vast area, 

South Africa has only just begun to excite the 
curiosity and interest of mankind. Twenty 
years ago even England seldom thought of her 
remote colony, except when some Kafir war 
compelled the despatch of imperial troops; 
and the rest of the world scarcely noted its 
existence. Now the discovery of extraordi- 
nary mineral wealth, a passionate struggle of 
races, and the possibility that the clashing in- 
terests of great nations may come to mingle in 
that struggle, have drawnall eyes tothe south- 
ern extremity of the African continent—a 
continent the greater part of which was un- 
explored fifty years ago, and which even 
twenty-five years ago was an object of in- 
difference to those European powers which 
have of late been so eagerly striving for a 
share in it. 

The best way to understand the economic 
conditions and material resources of South 
Africa, as well as the political problems which 
now excite our interest, is first to understand 
the physical features of the country. They 
are very remarkable. Africa south of the 
Zambesi River consists, broadly speaking, of 
two regions. There is a strip of low land lying 
along the coast of the Indian Ocean—a strip 
only a few miles wide in the south, between 
Cape Town and East London, but gradually 
widening as it runs northward, till in the 
Portuguese territory north of Delagoa Bay it 
measures from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
miles across. Behind this strip, to the north 
and east of it, lies a great mass of high 
ground, rising from the Indian Ocean in hills 
and mountains from 4000 to 11,000 feet in 
height, but farther inland, at a distance of 
from forty to two hundred miles from the 
ocean, stretching out in a huge plateau ele- 
vated from 3000 to 5000 feet above sea-level, 
the more easterly part being the higher. The 
outer—that is, the southern and eastern— 
edge of this mass of high land is formed by a 
long chain of mountains, in most places higher 
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than theplateauitself. It has no general name, 
but the central part is called the Drakenberge 
or Kathlamba range. This chain receives on 
its seaward side, and thereby cuts off from 
the plateau within, the great part of the rains 
which come up from the Indian Ocean. Thus 
the plateau is much drier than the coast strip 
or the outer slopes of the mountains, and the 
westerly part of it, being farther from the 
rain-sending ocean, is drier than the easterly. 
Moreover, over all this country, except a 
small district around and north of Cape Town, 
the rains are summer rains, which fall in the 
months from November to February. Under 
the intense heat of the sun the country soon 
dries up, and for seven or eight months in the 
year it is parched and arid—much of it, as we 
shall see presently, little better than a desert. 
This great and dominant physical fact—a 
low and comparatively well-watered coast- 
belt with a high and arid interior—has deter- 
mined the character of South Africa in many 
ways. It explains the very remarkable fact 
that South Africa has, broadly speaking, no 
rivers. Those that run south and east from 
the mountains to the coast are short and 
rapid torrents after a storm, but at other 
times almost dry. In the interior there are, 
indeed, streams which, like the Orange River 
or the Limpopo, seem on the map to have long 
courses; but they have so little water during 
three fourths of the year as to be of no ser- 
vice for the purposes of navigation, while 
most of their tributaries shrink in the dry 
season to mere lines of pools, scarcely supply- 
ing drink to the cattle on their banks. This 
is one of the reasons why South Africa re- 
mained so long unexplored. People could not 
penetrate it by following waterways, as hap- 
pened both in North and in South America; 
they were obliged to travel by ox-wagon, 
making only some twelve miles a day; and for 
the same reason the country is now forced to 
depend entirely upon railways for internal 
communication. There is not a stream fit to 
float anything drawing three feet of water. 
Here is one result of the peculiar physical 
conditions I have described. Another, of no 
less moment, is the fact that the interior 
plateau gains from its height and its dryness 
a generally salubrious climate. The parts of 
the coast strip lying north of Durban, the ris- 
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ing port of Natal, are unhealthy because in- 
fested by those malarial fevers which are the 
blight of Africa, and which, though worst 
after the wet season, are more or less per- 
nicious all through the year. These fevers fol- 
low the streams up into the interior wherever 
the ground is low, and sometimes occur at a 
height of 3000 oreven3500 feet. But they are 
much less deadly the farther 
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native tribes, but drawn on by finding every- 
where a country in which Europeans could 
live and thrive; while the Portuguese, having 
long since lost the impulse of discovery and 
conquest, did no more than maintain their 
hold upon the coast, and allowed even the few 
forts they had established along the course of 
the Zambesi to crumble away. 





one gets from the coast, and 
above 4000 feet they seldom 
occur. The air of the plateau 
is so fresh, light, and invig- 
orating that the heat even of 
midsummer is not severely 
felt, and sunstroke, so com- 
mon and fatal in India, is 
not feared. This fact ex- 
plains how the course of 
South African discovery has 
proceeded, and how it is the 
Dutch and the English, ra- 
ther than the Portuguese, 
that have become the pos- 
sessors of the rich interior. 

In the early years of the 
sixteenth century, long be- 
fore the first Dutch fort was 
erected at Cape Town, Portu- 
gal had planted her settlers 
at various points along the 
east. coast, from Delagoa 
Bay to the Zambesi and Mo- 
zambique. They did some 
trading in gold and ivory 
with the interior, and they ascended the 
Zambesi for several hundred miles. But the 
pestilential strip of flat ground which lay be- 
tween the coast and the plateau damped their 
desires, and threw obstacles in the way of their 
advance. They did little to explore and noth- 
ing to civilize the interior. Three centuries 
passed, during which our knowledge of South 
Central Africa was scarcely extended; and it 
was not till some sixty years ago that the 
Dutch Boers in their slow wagons passed 
northeastward from Cape Colony to the spots 
where Bloemfontein and Pretoria now stand; 
not till 1854-56 that David Livingstone made 
his way through Bechuanaland to the Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi and to the Atlantic coast 
at Loanda; not till 1889 that the vast terri- 
tories which lie between the Transvaal Re- 
public and Lake Tanganyika began to be 
occupied by the Mashonaland pioneers. All 
these farmers, explorers, and mining pro- 
spectors came up over the high plateau from 
the extreme southernmost end of Africa, 
checked from time to time by the warlike 
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For the location of railways we are indebted to a map kindly lent 
by «The Engineering News.» 


That the inhabitants of Cape Colony should 
have been so long in awakening to the value 
of the interior is itself to be traced to the 
physical character of the land they had oc- 
cupied. Immediately behind the mountains 
which border the coast to the north and east 
of the original settlement about Cape Town 
the country is extremely arid and unattrac- 
tive. Southwest of Graaf Reinet (see map) 
there is a tract called the Karroo (the name is 
Hottentot, meaning «dry»), which extends 
some three hundred miles east and west, and 
about one hundred and fifty north and south. 
This tract is from 2500 to 3500 feet above sea- 
level. It has a rainfall seldom exceeding five 
inches in the year, and is therefore totally 
without running water. Parts of it are moun- 
tainous, parts level, but it is everywhere des- 
titute of herbage and of trees, though pretty 
thickly covered with small thorny shrubs and 
bushes. The exquisite brilliancy of the air, 
the warmth of the days and the coldness 
of the nights, remind one who crosses it of 
the deserts of western America between the 
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Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, 
though the soil is much less alkaline, and 
the so-called « sage-brush » plants character- 
istic of an alkaline soil are absent. North of 
the Karroo a similar and still larger region, 
equally arid, equally barren, and inmost places 
equally elevated, stretches away to the banks 
of, and even beyond, the Orange River, pass- 
ing into the deserts of Damaraland and of 
western Bechuanaland. The dreariness of this 
Karroo country long discouraged coloniza- 
tion, and still interposes a vast expanse of 
very thinly peopled country between the agri- 
cultural tracts near Cape Town and the com- 
paratively well-watered lands far to the north- 
east. It is not all sheer desert, for large parts 
of it bear small succulent plants which fur- 
nish good feed for sheep, though it takes five 
or six acres to keep one sheep. Villages have 
sprung up here and there, to some of which 
consumptive patients have been drawn by the 
extraordinary purity and invigorating quality 
of the air; minerals have been discovered, and 
in some few spots are worked with success; 
and in the level ground the soil is usually so 
rich that nothing but water is needed to en- 
able it to produce abundant crops. The 
expense of finding .or storing water for the 
purposes of tillage is, however, virtually 
prohibitive; so this immense region of some 
120,000 square miles, far larger than Great 
Britain, and nearly as large as the State of 
Montana, remains and is likely long to remain 
useless except for the pasturage of sheep and 
goats: and the number of live stock it can sup- 
port, although considerable in the aggregate, 
is very.small when compared with the immense 
area. 

Fully one third of the whole surface of 
South Africa consists of this sort of wilder- 
ness, which includes nearly all of German 
West Africa and of the British territories 
between the Orange River and Lake Ngami. 
The rest of the country is better fitted for 
human life and labor. Along the coast of the 
Indian Ocean eastward from Cape Town to 
Durban there is rain enough for tillage; and 
northward from Durban to the Portuguese 
port of Beira, though the frequency of mala- 
ria makes the low grounds unhealthy for Eu- 
ropeans, native labor can take full advantage 
of a sufficient rainfall and a soil in many 
places fertile. Inland, both on the seaward 
slopes of the great Kathlamba mountain- 
range and in the long valleys which traverse 
it, there is plenty of pasture, and almost the 
whole of the land is stocked with cattle or 
sheep, or with ostriches. Still farther in- 
land, the eastern half of the great central 
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plateau already described is nearly all avail- 
able either for pasture or for agriculture. 
But as this part of Africa is that which has 
for us at present the greatest interest, since 
it is the part most recently occupied by Eu- 
ropeans, and the part around which the waves 
of political strife are now beating, it deserves 
a somewhat fuller description. 

The eastern half of the plateau consists of 
three territories. Two of them are Dutch 
republics (though a minority of the popula- 
tion speak Dutch). The third includes the 
country intrusted by Great Britain to the 
administration of the British South Africa 
Company. 

One of these republics—the Orange Free 
State—is very nearly as large as England, and 
just as large as the State of New York. It lies 
from 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea, and is 
mostly level, with some low ranges of hills. The 
surface is bare of wood, except in a few shel- 
tered spots along the streams, but is well 
covered with herbage. The air is pure and 
bracing, much like that of Colorado or Wyo- 
ming. There are, happily, no blizzards; but 
violent thunder-storms are not uncommon, 
and the hailstones—I have seen them bigger 
than pigeon’s eggs—which fall during such 
storms sometimes kill the smaller animals and 
even men. To the inhabitants and their gov- 
ernment I shall return in a subsequent article. 
Here it is enough to remark that there are 
very few of them—only 77,000 whites and 
about 130,000 natives. Though much of the 
country is well fitted for agriculture, it is al- 
most entirely occupied by huge grazing-farms; 
and as such a farm needs and supports only 
a few men, the population continues to grow 
but slowly. 

Northeast of the Orange Free State lies 
the South African Republic, which we know 
better under the name of the Transvaal State. 
It is about two thirds the size of France, and 
larger than Arizona, but has in this vast ter- 
ritory only about 170,000 whites, some three 
fourths of whom are in the small gold-mining 
district of the Witwatersrand. It is a very 
high country, much of it above 5000 feet, 
— Johannesburg, the capital of the Rand dis- 
trict, is 5500 above the sea,—and these high 
parts are healthy, for the summer heats are 
tempered by easterly breezes and by copious 
rains. On the east and north, where the 
country sinks toward the ocean and the valley 
of the river Limpopo, there is a good deal of 
fever, though drainage and cultivation may 
be expected to improve the conditions of 
health. Like the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal is primarily a pasture-land; it is 
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only in the lower ground on the eastern and 
northern border that tillage is likely to make 
much progress. There are some mountain- 
chains, but even the mountains, except on 
the eastern edge of the plateau facing the 
Indian Ocean, are destitute of trees. The 
fierce sun dries up the soil, and makes the 
grass sear and brown for the greater part of 
the year; the strong breezes sweep over the 
bare hills and rolling uplands, checked by no 
forest belts. It is in its gold reefs and its 
coal deposits that the great wealth of the 
country lies; but to these I shall return later. 
West and north of the Transvaal lie those 
immense British territories which have been 
assigned to the British South Africa Company 
as its sphere of operations. Bechuanaland— 
so called from the principal native race which 
occupies it—is a high and generally level 
country, mostly wooded, though the trees are 
but small, and with grass which is richer and 
more abundant than that of the Transvaal. It 
is looked upon as likely to prove one of the 
best ranching tracts in the continent. Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland, farther to the 
north, are equally high, but more undulat- 
ing than Bechuanaland, with great swelling 
downs somewhat resembling the prairies of 
western Kansas. They are bright, breezy 
countries, very hot in the daytime, for they 
lie within the tropic, but with nights cool 
even in midsummer, and a climate which, ex- 
cept in the lower grounds along the marshy 
banks of the streams, is not merely healthy, 
but invigorating. Plenty of rain falls in De- 
cember, January, and February, and it is only 
in October, at the end of the dry season, that 
the grass begins to fail on the pastures. The 
subjacent rock is, as in Bechuanaland, usually 
granite; but here and there beds of slate and 
schist are found, and in these beds there are 
quartz reefs, believed to be rich in gold, and 
from which a great deal of gold must in days 
gone by have been extracted, so numerous 
are the traces of ancient workings. The ex- 
treme easterly part of Mashonaland, where it 
borders on the dominions of Portugal, is called 
Manicaland. This is a country of bold moun- 
tains of granite mixed with porphyry and slate 
-a country the loftiest peaks of which rise to 
a height of 8000 feet above the sea, and where 
a comparatively abundant rainfall makes the 
streams more numerous, and fuller even in 
the dry season, than are those of any other 
part of the great plateau. Here and there a 
piece of high table-land, some 7000 feet above 
sea-level, offers an atmosphere of rare salu- 
brity, while a few miles farther to the east- 
ward, in the low grounds which slope gently 
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tothe coast, malignant fevers warn Europeans 
against any attempt to settle, and make even 
a journey from the sea to the highlands dan- 
gerous during some months of the year. 

The reader will probably have gathered 
from this brief sketch of the physical char- 
acter of South Africa that it offers compara- 
tively little to attract the lover of natural 
scenery. This impression is true if any one 
takes the sort of landscapes we have learned 
to enjoy in Europe and in the eastern part 
of the United States as the type of scenery 
which gives most pleasure. Variety of form, 
boldness of outline, the presence of water in 
lakes and running streams, and, above all, 
foliage and verdure, are the main elements 
of beauty in those landscapes; while if any one 
desires something of more imposing grandeur, 
he finds it in snow-capped mountains like the 
Alps or the Cascade Range, or in majestic crags 
such as those which tower over the fiords of 
Norway. But the scenery of South Africa is 
wholly unlike that of Europe or of most parts 
of America. It is, above all things, a dry land, 
a parched and thirsty land, where no clear 
brooks murmur through the meadow, no cas- 
cade sparkles from the cliff, where mountain 
and plain alike are brown and dusty except 
during the short season of the rains. And be- 
ing a dry land, it is also a bare land, with only 
a few veritable forests in a few favored spots, 
while elsewhere, even in the best-wooded 
tracts, the trees are generally stunted. In 
Bechuanaland and Matabeleland, for instance, 
though a great part of the surface is covered 
with trees, you see none forty feet high, and 
few reaching thirty; while in the wilderness 
of the Kalahari desert and Damaraland noth- 
ing larger than a bush is visible except the 
scraggy and thorny mimosas. These features 
of South Africa—the want of water and the 
want of greenness—are those to which a na- 
tive of western Europe finds it hardest to ac- 
custom himself, however thoroughly he may 
enjoy the brilliant sun and the keen, dry air 
which go along with them. And it must also 
be admitted that over very large areas the 
aspects of nature are so uniform as to become 
monotonous. One may travel eight hundred 
miles and see less variety in the landscape 
than one would find in one fourth of the same 
distance anywhere in western Europe or in 
America east of the Alleghany Mountains. 
The same geological formations prevail over 
wide areas, and give the same profile to the 
hilltop, the same undulations to the plain, 
while in traveling northward toward the 
equator the flora seems to change far less 
between 34° and 18° south latitude than it 
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does from Barcelona to Havre, through only 
half as many degrees of latitude. 

There are, nevertheless, some interesting 
bits of scenery in South Africa, which, if they 
do not of themselves repay the traveler for 
so long a journey, add Sensibly to his enjoy- 
ment. The situation of Cape Town, with a 
magnificent range of precipices rising behind 
it, with a noble bay in front, and environs full 
of beautiful avenues and pleasure-grounds, 
while bold mountain-peaks close in the dis- 
tance, is equaled by that of few other cities 
inthe world. Constantinople and Naples, Bom- 
bay and San Francisco, cannot boast of more 
perfect or more varied prospects. There are 
some fine pieces of wood and water scenery 
along the south coast of Cape Colony, and one 
of singular charm in the adjoining colony of 
Natal, where the suburbs of Durban, the prin- 
cipal port, though they lack the grandeur 
which its craggy heights give to the neigh- 
borhood of Cape Town, have, with a warmer 
climate, a richer and more tropically luxuriant 
vegetation. In the great range of mountains 
which runs some seventeen hundred miles 
from Cape Town almost to the banks of the 
Zambesi, the scenery becomes striking in 
three districts only. One of these is Basuto- 
land, a little native territory which lies just 
where Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, 
and Natal meet. Its peaks are the highest in 
Africa south of Mount Kilimanjaro, for sev- 
eral of them reach 11,000 feet. On the south- 
east this mountain-land, the Switzerland of 
South Africa, faces Natal and East Griqua- 
land with a long range of formidable preci- 
pices, impassable for many miles. The in- 
terior contains valleys and glens of singular 
beauty, some wild and rugged, some clothed 
with rich pasture. The voice of brooks, a 
sound rare in Africa, rises from the hidden 
depths of the gorges, and here and there 
torrents plunging over the edge of a basaltic 
cliff into an abyss below make waterfalls 
which are at all seasons beautiful, and when 
swollen by the rains of January majestic. 
Except wood, of which there is unhappily 
nothing more than a little scrubby bush in the 
sheltered hollows, nearly all the elements of 
beauty are present, and the contrast between 
the craggy summits and the soft, rich pasture- 
and corn-lands which lie along their northern 
base gives rise to many admirable landscapes. 

Two hundred miles north-northeast of Ba- 
sutoland the great Kathlamba range rises in 
very bold slopes from the coast levels behind 
Delagoa Bay, and the scenery of the valleys 
and passes is said to be extremely grand. 
Knowing it, however, only by report, I will not 
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venture to describe it. Nearly five hundred 
miles still farther to the north, in the district 
called Manicaland already referred to, is a 
third mountain-region, less lofty than Basu- 
toland, but deriving a singular charm from 
the dignity and variety of its mountain forms. 
The whole country is so elevated that summits 
of 7000 or even 8000 feet do not produce 
any greater effect upon the eye than does 
Ben Lomond as seen from Loch Lomond, or 
Mount Washington from the Glen House. But 
there is a boldness of line about these granite 
peaks comparable to those of the west coast 
of Norway or of the finest parts of the Swiss 
Alps. Some of them rise in smooth shafts of 
apparently inaccessible rock; others form long 
ridges of pinnacles of every kind of shape, 
specially striking when they stand out against 
the brilliantly clear morning or evening sky. 
The valleys are well wooded, the lower slopes 
covered with herbage, so the effect of these 
wild peaks is heightened by the softness of 
the surroundings which they dominate, while 
at the same time the whole landscape becomes 
more complex and more noble by the mingling 
of such diverse elements. No scenery better 
deserves the name of romantic. And even in 
the tamer parts, where instead of mountains 
there are only low hills, or « kopjes » (as they 
are called in South Africa), the comparatively 
friable rock of these hills decomposes under 
the influence of the weather into curiously 
picturesque and fantastic forms, with crags 
riven to their base, and detached pillars sup- 
porting loose blocks and tabular masses, 
among or upon which the timid Mashonas 
have built their huts in the hope of escap- 
ing the raids of their warlike enemies, the 
Matabele. 

Though I must admit that South Africa, 
taken as a whole, offers far less to attract the 
lover of natural beauty than does southern 
or western Europe or the Pacific States of 
North America, there are two kinds of charm 
which it possesses in a high degree. One is 
that of color. Monotonous as the landscapes 
often are, there is a warmth and richness of 
tone about them which fills and delights the 
eye. One sees comparatively little of that 
pale gray limestone which so often gives a 
hard and chilling aspect to the scenery of the 
lower ridges of the Alps and of large parts 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean. In Africa 
even the gray granite has a deeper tone than 
these limestones, and it is frequently covered 
by red and yellow lichens of wonderful beauty. 
The dark basalts and porphyries which occur 
in so many places, the rich red tint which the 
surface of the sandstone rocks so often takes 
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under the scorching sun, give great depth of 
tone to the landscape; and though the flood 
of midday sunshine is almost overpowering, 
the lights of morning and evening, touching 
the mountains with every shade of rose and 
crimson and violet, are indescribably beauti- 
ful. It is in these morning and evening hours 
that the charm of the pure, dry air is spe- 
cially felt. Mountains fifty or sixty miles away 
stand out clearly enough to enable all the 
wealth of their color and all the delicacy of 
their outlines to be perceived; and the eye 
realizes, by the exquisitely fine change of 
color tinge between the nearer and the more 
distant ranges, the immensity and the harmony 
of the landscape. Europeans may think that 
the continuous profusion of sunlight during 
most of the year may become wearisome. I 
was not long enough in the country to find it 
so, and I notice that those who have lived for 
a few years in South Africa declare they pre- 
fer that continuous profusion to the murky 
skies of Britain or Holland or north Germany. 
sut even if the fine weather which prevails 
for eight months in the year be somewhat 
monotonous, there is compensation in the 
extraordinary brilliancy of the atmospheric 
effects throughout the rainy season, and es- 
pecially in its first weeks. During nine days 
which I spent in the Transvaal at that season, 
when several thunder-storms occurred almost 
every day, the combinations of sunshine, light- 
ning, and cloud, and the symphonies—if the 
expression may be permitted—of light and 
shade and color which their changeful play 
produced in the sky and on the earth, were 
more various and more wonderful than a 
whole year would furnish forth for enjoyment 
in most parts of Europe. 

The other peculiar charm which South 
African scenery possesses is that of primeval 
solitude and silence. It is a charm which is 
differently felt by different minds. There are 
many who find the presence of what Homer 
calls « the rich works of men » essential to the 
perfection of a landscape. Cultivated fields, 
gardens, and orchards, farm-houses dotted 
here and there, indications in one form or 
another of human life and labor, do not merely 
give a greater variety to every prospect, but 
also impart an element which evokes the sense 
of sympathy with our fellow-men, and excites 
a whole group of emotions which the contem- 
plation of nature, taken by itself, does not 
arouse. No one is insensible to these things, 
and some find little delight in any scene from 
which they are absent. Yet there are other 
minds to which there is something specially 
solemn and impressive in the untouched and 
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primitive simplicity of a country which stands 
now just as it came from the hands of the 
Creator. The self-sufficingness of nature, the 
insignificance of man, the mystery of a uni- 
verse which does not exist, as our ancestors 
fondly thought, for the sake of man, but for 
other purposes hidden from us and forever 
undiscoverable—these things are more fully 
realized and more deeply felt when one trav- 
erses an immense wilderness which seems to 
have known no change since the remote ages 
when hill and plain and valley were molded 
into the forms we see to-day. Feelings of this 
kind powerfully affect the mind of the trav- 
eler in South Africa. They affect him in the 
Karroo, where the slender line of rails, along 
which his train creeps all day and all night 
across long stretches of brown desert and 
under the crests of stern, dark hills, seems to 
heighten by contrast the sense of solitude— 
a vast and barren solitude interposed between 
the busy haunts of men which he has left be- 
hind on the shores of the ocean and those still 
busier haunts whither he is bent, where the 
pick and hammer sound upon the Witwaters- 
rand, and the palpitating engine drags masses 
of ore from the depths of the crowded mine. 
They affect him still more in the breezy high- 
lands of Matabeleland, where the eye ranges 
over an apparently endless succession of un- 
dulations clothed with tall grass or waving 


-wood, till they sink in the blue distance toward 


the plain through which the great Zambesi 
takes its seaward course. 

The wilderness is indeed not wholly un- 
peopled. Over the wide surface of Matabele- 
land and Mashonaland—an area of some two 
hundred thousand square miles—there are 
scattered natives of various tribes, whose 
numbers may be roughly estimated at from 
150,000 to 250,000 persons. (There are really 
scarcely any data for an estimate, sol give this 
with the greatest hesitation.) But one rarely 
sees a native except along a few well-beaten 
tracks, and still more rarely comes upon a 
cluster of huts in the woods along the stream- 
lets or half hidden among the fissured rocks 
of a granite kopje. The only traces of man’s 
presence in the landscape are the narrow and 
winding footpaths which run hither and 
thither through the country, and bewilder 
the traveler who, having strayed from his 
wagon, vainly hopes by following them to find 
his way back to the main track, and the 
wreaths of blue smoke which indicate some 
spot where a Kafir has set the grass on fire 
for the sake of killing the tiny creatures 
which the fire may frighten from their nests 
or holes. Nothing is at first more surprising 
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to one who crosses a country inhabited by 
savages than the few marks of their presence 
which strike the eye, or at least an unpractised 
eye. The little plot of ground the Kafirs have 
cultivated is in a few years scarcely distin- 
guishable from the untouched surface of the 
surrounding land, while the mud-built hut 
quickly disappears under the summer rains 
and the scarcely less destructive efforts of 
the white ants. Here in South Africa the na- 
tive races seem to have made no progress for 
centuries, if indeed they have not actually 
gone backward—a question to which I shall 
presently return; and the feebleness of sav- 
age man intensifies one’s sense of the over- 
mastering strength 6f nature. The elephant 
and the rhinoceros and the giraffe are as much 
the masters of the soil as is the Kafir, and 
man has no more right to claim that the land 
was made for him than have the wild beasts 
of the forest who roar after their prey and 
seek their meat from God. 

These features of South African nature, 
its silence, its loneliness, its drear solemnity, 
have not been without their influence upon 
the mind and temper of the European settler. 
The most peculiar and characteristic type 
that the country has produced is the Dutch 
Boer of the eastern plateau, the offspring of 
those Dutch Africans who some sixty years 
ago wandered away from British rule into the 
wilderness. These men had, and their sons 
and grandsons have to some extent retained, 
a passion for solitude that still makes them 
desire to live many miles from any neighbor, 
a sturdy self-reliance, a grim courage in the 
face of danger, a sternness from which the 
native races have often had to suffer. The 
majesty of nature has not, however, made 
them a poetical people, although the fact 
that they read nothing whatever but the 
Bible might be expected to have stimulated 
their imagination and purified their taste. 


(To be continued.) 
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Before I turn from the physical conditions 
of South Africa and the aspects of its nature 
to speak of the races that inhabit it, a few 
sentences may be devoted to summarizing the 
main features already mentioned—features 
which need to be kept in view when we come 
to consider the lines on which industrial and 
political development have moved and are 
likely to move in future. These features are 
briefly the following: a hot and moist climate 
along the east coast, making the flat strip 
which extends northward from 30° south lati- 
tude unhealthy for Europeans; a parched and 
arid coast on the west northward from 32° 
south latitude, making the whole of this side 
of South Africa unattractive and of little 
value save for its minerals; a high mountain- 
range running parallel to the southern and 
eastern coast, cutting off a great part of the 
rains which come up from the Indian Ocean; 
a wide desert in the western half of the in- 
terior, interposing a sparsely peopled tract 
between the agricultural districts about Cape 
Town and the pastoral and mining country of 
the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and 
southern Bechuanaland; a climate so dry in 
the mountains and in the eastern half of the 
interior that tillage is in most places possible 
only by the help of irrigation; a high and 
healthy table-land stretching northward from 
the eastern parts of Cape Colony nearly all 
the way to the Zambesi; great mineral wealth 
in some, possibly in many, parts of this table- 
land; and finally, a sun everywhere so power- 
ful that although white men can live, and their 
children can growupin perfect health, open-air 
labor and hard physical work of every kind is 
now done, and is likely to continue to be done, 
by natives, and not by whites. We shall pres- 
ently see how these conditions, and especially 
the last one, are likely to tell upon the future 
growth of the country, and to determine the 
type of its civilization. 

James Bryce. 


AN ENDED SONG. 


SANG of love to many a string, 

With many a sweet conceit and rhyme, 
And everywhere and every time— 
Of love, and love, I could but sing, 
Until my own heart felt the spell. 
Ah, then, how soon my lips were mute! 
How silent lay my untouched lute, 
Since what Love was I knew—too well! 


Mary Ainge De Vere. 
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TRANSFORMATION IN AUSTRIA. 


Be. HE news of Europe which 
kid seems to have reached Na- 
1 poleon in Spain was of a 
2 most alarming character, and 
made certain considerations 
so emphatic that all others 
became insignificant. It mat- 
tered not that he must leave behind him a half- 
accomplished task; that, while his strategy 
had been successful, he had lost the oppor- 
tunity to annihilate the English,which, though 
he did not know it at the time, he had really 
had in the tardy arrival of their transports 
at Corunna; that the national uprising was 
not suppressed by his carefully devised mea- 
sures; that the oaths of allegiance sworn to 
Joseph and the constitution had been sworn 
under compulsion by a minority, who, pious 
as the people were, did not, for that reason, 
consider even themselves as bound, much less 
the nation as a whole. All this was serious 
enough, but it was paltry when compared with 
what had taken place in central Europe dur- 
ing his absence. 

During the campaign of Marengo there 
had been a knot of active, self-seeking, and 
traitorous men who, having risen by Bona- 
parte’s help, schemed how best to sustain 
themselves in case of his death. During his 
absence in Spain this same group, under the 
leadership of Talleyrand and Fouché, had 
been again arranging plans for their guid- 
ance should misfortune overwhelm him in 
Spain. Such was their activity that even 
Metternich had been deceived into the be- 
lief that they had a large party of French 
patriots behind them, who, weary of the Em- 
peror’s incessant calls on France for aid in 
enterprises foreign to her welfare, would 
gladly be rid of him. So grave did he con- 
sider the crisis that late in November he left 
his post and set out for Vienna. St.Vincent’s 
reports about the friction of Erfurt had al- 
ready found credence in the war party, and 


the belief was spreading that the Franco- 
Russian alliance was hollow. 

Stein’s absence from his native land had 
only intensified sympathy with his policy 
to its very borders, even at Konigsberg, the 
seat of government; and Prussia was not only 
strong once more, but was ardent to redeem 
its disgrace. The reflex influence of the two 
popular movements in Prussia and Austria 
upon each other had intensified both, until the 
more advanced leaders cared little whether the 
process of German regeneration was begun 
under Hohenzollern or Hapsburg leadership. 
Into this surcharged atmosphere came Metter- 
nich with his exaggerated statements about 
the great reactionary party in France. The 
effect was to raise the elements. He declared, 
besides, that the Spanish war had absorbed so 
much of Napoleon’s effective military strength 
that not more than 200,000 men were avail- 
able for use in central Europe, and that Aus- 
tria alone, with her new armaments, would 
be a match for any army the French emperor 
could lead against her, at least in the first 
stages of a war. Austria had been negoti- 
ating for an English subsidy, without which 
her troops, fine as they were, could not be 
maintained ; but Great Britain refused a grant 
until they should actually take the field. This 
fact was an inducement so strong as to put 
a climax on the already hostile inclinations 
of the Emperor Francis; and as his minister 
Stadion had long felt that Napoleon’s power 
must not be allowed time for further consoli- 
dation, the government concluded to strike 
while his difficulties in Spain were at their 
height. 

Although the Czar had left Erfurt in an 
anxious mood, he was nevertheless clear in 
his mind that through Napoleon alone could 
his ambitions be gratified. He was equally 
determined that, while the European system 
should be no further disturbed, it must for 
a time be maintained as it now was. On his 
homeward journey he had time to reflect on 
the situation, and as he passed through Ko- 
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nigsberg the warlike temper of Prussia was so 
manifest that he thought Frederick William, 
for a time at least, should be removed from 
its influence. Accordingly he pressed the 
King to pay a visit to St. Petersburg. The in- 
vitation was accepted, and the Czar’s efforts 
were so successful that when his visitor left 
for home his feeling was as unwarlike as it 
had ever been. He informed Austria that his 
interests were those of Russia, that there 
should be no offensive warfare, and that any 
conflict must be confined to repelling an at- 
tack. To an inquiry from Vienna, the Czar 
himself replied, on March 2, that if Austria 
should declare war he would fulfil his obliga- 
tions to Napoleon; but six weeks later, see- 
ing how determined was the war sentiment 
of Francis, and how complete were his prep- 
arations, it seemed best to throw an anchor 
to windward, and he so far modified his atti- 
tude as to explain that in the event of war 
he would not put his strength into any blow 
he should aim at Austria. 

The cabinet of Vienna was perfectly aware 
that neither Alexander nor Frederick Wil- 
liam represented the national feeling of their 
respective peoples; that Austria’s opportu- 
nity to lead a great revolt against Napoleon 
might be found in the support of the power- 
ful conservatives of Russia, in the enthusiasm 
of all Prussia, where Arndt was already crying, 
«Freedom and Austria!» and in the passion- 
ate loyalty of her own peoples, not excepting 
the sturdy Tyrolese, who, chafing under Na- 
poleon’s yoke, were not only restless, but 
even turbulent and ready for insurrection. 
On March 18, 1809, the French minister at 
Vienna wrote to Paris that in 1805 the gov- 
ernment, but neither army nor nation, had 
desired war; that now the government, the 
army, and the people all desired it. In re- 
questing a subsidy from England the Austrian 
plenipotentiary was ordered to state that in 
the event of victory his government hoped 
to secure such internal vigor as Austria had 
enjoyed before the treaty of Presburg. As 
to the neighboring states, she desired some 
minor rectifications of her own frontier, with 
an indemnification to the younger branches 
of her dynasty for their lost states. These 
might be found either in Germany or in Italy, 
and if she should succeed in destroying Na- 
poleon’s system of tributary states she meant 
to restore all those territories to their right- 
ful owners, not excepting those of the Ger- 
man princes who had been hostile. 

The credulity of Napoleon’s critics often 
overleaps that of his eulogists. To suppose, 
as many do, that no inkling of all these stu- 
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pendous schemes reached him in Spain is 
preposterous. Bavaria was his faithful sub- 
ordinate, and Poland still hoped everything 
from his successes. Both were in the heart 
of Germany, and through a carefully organ- 
ized and well-administered system of spies he 
regularly received information of the most 
reliable nature. The same historians who as- 
sert that after Marengo Bonaparte left Italy 
for Paris to cloak his defeat, and that he fled 
to Malmaison to conceal his direct connection 
with Enghien’s death, expect us to believe 
that Napoleon fled from Spain merely to 
throw the responsibility of failure on Joseph. 
Most men in any crisis act from mixed 
motives. Such a charge displays skill in com- 
bining facts, but Marengo, whether a defeat or 
a victory, secured France to the general; the 
retreat to Malmaison did not induce the Con- 
sul to deny his responsibility for the execu- 
tion at Vincennes; and it would be simply an 
intervention of the supernatural if Napoleon, 
for purely subjective reasons, should have 
left Spain to return to Paris just at the very 
instant when his presence was absolutely es- 
sential there in order to check those who, 
although ostensibly his supporters, were in 
reality his deadly foes, and for the warlike pre- 
parations to meet the storm which was about 
to burst. His secretary has asserted that the 
letters which reached him at Astorga con- 
tained all this disquieting news, and there is 
absolutely no proof that they did not. The 
probability is all on the. side of the account 
which was universally accepted until attacked 
by the group of over-credulous French his- 
torians whose zeal for the Revolution is such 
that they feel bound to attack every state- 
ment of the equally biased school of Napo- 
leonic advocates. 

It was from Spain that the Emperor warned 
the princes composing the Confederation of 
the Rhine to have their contingents ready. 
His language is guarded—whether the cabi- 
net of Vienna had drunk from the waters of 
Lethe or from those of the Danube, he would 
be ready. But his actions could have but one 
meaning. The moment he reached Paris, 
significant looks and conduct warned Talley- 
rand to beware. «Is Joseph,» the Emperor 
said, in an interview with Roederer, «to talk 
like an Englishman or behave like Talleyrand? 
I have covered this man with honors, riches, 
and diamonds; he has used them all against 
me. At the first opportunity he had, he has 
betrayed me as much as he could. He has 
declared during my absence that he kneeled 
in supplication to prevent my enterprise in 
Spain: for two years he tormented me to un- 
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dertake it. . . . It was the same with regard 
to Enghien. I did not even know him; it was 
Talleyrand who brought him to my notice. I 
did not know where he was; it was Talley- 
rand who told me the spot, and after having 
advised his death he has groaned over it with 
every acquaintance.» 

At the same time the columns of the « Moni- 
teur» were filled with half-true accounts of 
the Emperor’s success in Spain. As after 
Marengo, the French people knew everything 
that was favorable; but there was a complete 
suppression of all the rest. As Austria de- 
sired war to secure her subsidies from Eng- 
land, so France was again in need of funds 
which her own resources could not provide. 
Because of the failure to paralyze Spain by a 
single blow, Napoleon had, for the first time 
in his history, returned after a «successful » 
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campaign without an enormous war indem- 


nity. As before, after temporary patching 
French finances were again in disorder, and 
there was urgent need to repair them. The 
people needed peace for their enterprises, 
but the Continental blockade so hampered 
commerce that any peace which did not in- 
clude a pacification of the seas would avail 
them little. It was a customary formality of 
Napoleon’s to put the entire responsibility of 
war on the enemy, and it was announced in 
February that negotiations with Austria had 
failed. This was in a large sense true, al- 
though the particular effort referred to was 
perfunctory, and was intended technically 
to secure the help of Russia, who was to 
fight only in case Austria should be the ag- 
gressor. 

Gradually, therefore, the war spirit revived 
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in France. No one remonstrated when once 
more recourse was had to the fatal policy of 
anticipating the annual conscription. Not 
only were the conscripts for 1810 called out, 
but the number was stretched to the utmost, 
and those who from immaturity or other 
causes had been unavailable in 1806, 1807, 
1808, and 1809, were now collected. The 
total of the youths thus swept together was 
not less than 160,000. To render available 
their slender efficiency, they were divided 
among the various regiments already in the 
field, in each of which these raw and boyish 
recruits constituted a fifth battalion. 

Since the Archduke Charles had been again 
at the helm of military affairs in Austria, not 
only had a transformation been wrought in 
the army as a fighting instrument, but the 
general staff had likewise been completely 
reorganized. For two years, therefore, Aus- 
tria’s occupation was not only forging a 
sword, but learning, as well, how to wield it. 
The lessons taught her by previous experi- 
ence in Napoleonic warfare were thoroughly 
learned. It was consequently a very different 
strategic problem which the Emperor of the 
French had to solve in this campaign. For 
two years the Archduke had been studying 
his task, and that in the light of his ample 
experience. The conclusion he reached was 
that he would attack and overpower Davout 
in Saxony; then, by an appeal to their Ger- 
man patriotism, raise and use the peoples of 
northern and central Germany for an over- 
whelming assault on Napoleon. 

But as the time for action drew near, the 
moral influence of those terrific annihilating 
blows which the French armies had struck 
once and again began to assert itself and to 
create hesitancy. Count Stadion, the minis- 
ter of state, knew that diplomacy had reached 
the limit of its powers and could gain at 
most only a few weeks. These he felt sure 
the enemy would use to better advantage in 
strengthening himself than Austria in her 
poverty could do. He was therefore urgent 
for prompt action. Charles, on the other 
hand, hesitated to face the miraculous re- 
sources of Napoleon without a finishing touch 
to some preparations still incomplete. He 
therefore began in January to procrastinate, 
and consequently it was not until February 
that Francis ordered the attack. In this inter- 
val the whole plan of campaign was changed. 
The main army, under Charles, was to be col- 
lected in Bohemia, ready for action in any 
direction, so as to thwart whatever course 
Napoleon might adopt. Hiller was to guard 
the line of the Inn, Ferdinand was to march 
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against Warsaw, while John was to enter the 
Tyrol from Italy and excite the people to 
revolt. On April 9 the Archduke Charles de- 
clared war; all these movements were well 
under way, and Hiller had reached the Inn. 

Ostensibly this war was to be unlike any 
other so far waged. The secret instructions 
given to the imperial Austrian envoy in Lon- 
don clearly indicate that the Hapsburgs hoped 
by victory to restore their influence both in 
Italy and Germany; for that was the meaning 
of «restitution to rightful owners» and the 
«slight rectification of their frontiers,» or, 
in other words, the restoration of European 
conditions to what they had been before Na- 
poleon’s advent. This was the dynastic side; 
the national side was also to be used for its 
purposes. «The liberties of Europe have taken 
refuge under your banner,» ran Charles’s 
proclamation to the army; «your victories 
will break their bonds, and your German 
brethren still in the enemy’s ranks await 
their redemption.» To the German world he 
said, « Austria fights not. only for her own 
autonomy, but takes the sword for the inde- 
pendence and national honor of Germany.» 
Another manifesto, written by Gentz, the 
ablest statesman in Vienna, declared that 
the war was to be waged not against France, 
but against the system of persistent exten- 
sion which had produced such universal dis- 
order in Europe. 

The tone and language of these papers 
have an audible Napoleonic echo in them: if 
an upstart house, represented by a single life 
and without direct descendants, could win 
success by appeals to the people, and gain 
the support of their enthusiasm by identify- 
ing its interests with theirs, why might not 
an ancient dynasty, with vigorous stock and 
numerous shoots, do likewise? Moreover, Na- 
poleon no longer respected the limits of 
natural, physical boundaries, or the restric- 
tions of birth, speech, religion, and custom, 
which inclosed a nation: his empire was to 
disdain such influences, to found itself on the 
universal brotherhood of man, and to secure 
the regeneration of mankind by liberal ideas 
of universal validity. Austria would offset 
this alluring summons by a trumpet-call to the 
brotherhood of Germans, to the strong forces 
of national feeling, to the respect for tradi- 
tion and history which would animate her 
soldiers and justify her course. 

If she needed a concrete illustration she 
could point to the Tyrolese. Since the treaty 
of Presburg their chains had chafed their 
limbs to the raw; at this very moment they 
were again in open rebellion. The adminis- 
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trative reforms introduced by Maximilian 
of Bavaria were in reality most salutary; 
his determined stand against priestly domi- 
nation over the Tyrolese people proved in the 
end their salvation. But the evils of feudal- 
ism were always least among mountaineers, 
and relations of patriarchal tenderness ex- 
isted between the aristocracy and the peas- 
antry. The devotion of both classes to their 
institutions, their habits, their clothes, their 
customs, their local names, was intense. They 
had no mind to see the name of their country 
disappear forever, to lose their pleasant, easy- 
fitting institutions, or to submit to the con- 
scription and join in the great leveling move- 
ment which compelled them to serve in the 
ranks as ordinary soldiers. With their local 
assemblies they meant to keep their mili- 
tary exclusiveness as scouts, skirmishers, 
and sharp-shooters, in all of which lines they 
excelled. 

The more enlightened citizens of the towns 
were well pleased with Bavarian rule, but the 
impulsive, ignorant, and superstitious peas- 
antry were the glad instruments of Austrian 
emissaries. When they learned that war was 
inevitable and would soon be formally de- 
clared, they at once rose, seized Innsbruck 
and held it against the Bavarian troops. 
When an Austrian garrison marched in, their 
reception was enthusiastic. This was in the 
middle of April; simultaneously the Arch- 
duke John defeated Prince Eugéne in Italy 
and drove him back upon the Adige, while 
Ferdinand overpowered all resistance in Po- 
land, and on the 20th occupied Warsaw. Such 
successes were intoxicating; the great gen- 
eral had, it seemed, been caught napping at 
last, and the advantage of a successful open- 
ing appeared to be with his enemy. 


THE FIFTH WAR WITH AUSTRIA—ECKMUHL. 


It was Napoleon’s pride that in his campaigns 
no enemy should lay down the law to him. 
He did not ask, How will my foe behave? 
What must I do to thwart him?—that was 
defensive warfare. For his purposes he must 
ask, Whence can I best strike? This ques- 
tion he now answered by selecting the valley 
of the Danube as his line of approach, and 
Ratisbon as his headquarters. He had before 
him the most difficult task he had so far un- 
dertaken. The concentration and sustenance 
of his troops must be made along the line of 
very least resistance. Davout had four divi- 
sions—one each in Magdeburg, Hanover, 
Stettin, and Bayreuth; he was also in com- 
mand of the Poles and Saxons. Bernadotte 
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had two divisions distributed in Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck; Oudinot had one in 
Hanau; the soldiers of the Rhine Confeder- 
ation were scattered in all its towns. Two 
other divisions were just starting for Spain. 

In the beginning of March the faithful 

3erthier was again appointed chief of staff, 
and the Emperor’s orders were issued. They 
were as clear, concise, and adequate as any 
of his best; he was once more on familiar 
ground, under ordinary conditions, facing a 
well-known foe, whose strength was greater 
than ever before, but whose identity was still 
the same. Davout was to collect his troops 
at Bamberg, the Poles were to remain in War- 
saw, the Saxons in Dresden. To the latter 
capital Bernadotte should lead his army and 
then assume command. Oudinot was ordered 
to Augsburg, where he was to be reinforced. 
The departing divisions were brought to a 
halt and sent back to Ulm for Masséna’s 
command, while two fresh ones were gathered 
in France and sent to Strasburg. The Rhine 
princes were to have their contingents ready 
and await orders. 

A glance at the map will show that, as Na- 
poleon said, he could then in an emergency 
reach Munich like lightning. But he expected 
no move from his enemy before the middle 
of April. By that time he hoped to have his 
German army gathered, equipped, and ready; 
in the interval the forces already on the 
ground could hold Charles in check; by the 
end of March there would be 100,000 French 
in Bamberg, Ulm, and Augsburg, with 30,000 

3avarians under Lefebvre about Munich; be- 

fore the outbreak of hostilities he hoped to 
have a total of 200,000 available fighting 
troops. «Should the Austrians attack before 
April 10,» were the orders given on March 
28, «the army shall be collected behind the 
Lech, the right occupying Augsburg, the 
left resting on the right bank of the Dan- 
ube at Donauworth.» Then followed the most 
minute instructions to Berthier, explaining 
every move, and setting forth the reasons 
why he had chosen Ratisbon as his head- 
quarters. This would give command of the 
Danube, assure a line of communication, and 
enable him so to control space and time 
that he could open the campaign much as 
he chose. 

These dispositions had already compelled 
a second change of plan by the Austrians. 
They had expected a repetition of Moreau’s 
advance by Munich; instead, they were called 
on to defend their capital a second time. Two 
divisions were left to watch the Bohemian 
Forest; the rest of the army, with Charles 
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at its head, set out, by the circuitous route 
through Linz, to join Hiller and assume the 
offensive in the Danube valley. In case of a 
battle the two divisions were to come up by 
the short, direct route through Ratisbon, and 
add their strength to the main army. On the 
declaration of hostilities the Austrians at 
once crossed the Inn and began their march; 
it was the 16th before they reached the line 
of the Isar. Had the Archduke not been so 
sparing of his troops, wearied as they were 
by the circuit through Linz, he might have 
changed the course of history. Napoleon had 
not yet arrived, and Berthier, who was but 


human, had proved unequal to the execution 
of his commander’s orders. 

It had been the object of Napoleon to 
gather his army on a certain definite, well- 
connected line, and thence use it as necessity 


demanded. Instead of obeying the letter of 
his instructions, Berthier had struggled to 
obey their spirit, and had failed. The com- 
mand on the left bank had been assigned to 
Davout; that of all the troops on the other 
side had been given to Masséna; the latter 
was to concentrate on the Lech, the former 
at Ingolstadt. So far all was good; then Ber- 
thier lost his head (the critics say he never 
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could have learned strategy if he had had 
ten lives), and, swerving from the clear letter 
of Napoleon’s orders, he attempted a more 
rapid combination—not that behind the Lech, 
but one directly at Ratisbon. Davout was to 
march thither and remain there; the other 
divisions were successively to join him. The 
result was that three days elapsed before 
any army was gathered at all; the two por- 
tions, one at Ratisbon, the other at Augsburg, 
being widely separated, and each exposed to 
the separate attack of an enemy without the 
possibility of codperation by the other half. 

When the Archduke Charles learned the 
general situation of his enemy he determined 
to do exactly this thing—that is, to attack 
and overwhelm each portion of the French 
army separately. For this purpose he crossed 
the Isar, and, turning to the right, marched 
directly on Ratisbon to attack Davout’s com- 
mand with his superior force before Mas- 
séna’s scattered divisions could reach the 
positions assigned to them. But he was too 
late. The semaphore telegraph then in use 


had flashed from station to station its signals 
of the declaration of war and of the enemy’s 
advance over the Inn, until the news reached 
Napoleon in Paris on the 12th. On the 16th, 
after four days’ almost unbroken travel, he 


reached Donauworth. The confusion into 
which Berthier’s orders had thrown his care- 
fully arranged plans infuriated him; but when 
he heard, as he descended from his traveling- 
carriage, where the enemy was, he could not 
believe his ears. When assured of the truth 
he seemed, as eye-witnesses declared, to 
grow taller, his eyes began to sparkle, and 
with every indication of delight he cried: 
«Then I have him! That ’s a lost army! In 
one month we are in Vienna!» The enemy’s 
first decisive blunder was the march by Linz; 
the second was yet to be made. 

Napoleon’s strategy during the following 
days was, both in his own opinion and in that 
of his military commentators, the greatest of 
his life. Such had been Berthier’s indecision 
when he saw his blunder that one general at 
least (Pelet) charged him with being a traitor. 
In twenty-four hours his puzzled humor and 
conflicting orders had more or less demoral- 
ized the whole army. But with Napoleon’s 
presence new vigor was inspired into every 
one, from the division commanders to the 
men in the ranks. Promptly on the 17th the 
order went forth for Davout to leave Ratis- 
bon and challenge the enemy to battle by a 
flank march up the right bank of the Danube 
to Ingolstadt in his very face. Lefebvre was 
to cover the movement, and Wrede, with 


one Bavarian division, was held ready to 
strengthen any weak spot in case of battle. 
Masséna next day was ordered to set out 
from Augsburg for the same point, « to unite 
with the army, catch the enemy at work, and 
destroy his columns.» To this end he was 
to march eastward by Pfaffenhofen. In a 
twinkling the scattered French army seemed 
already concentrated, while scouts came one 
after the other to announce that the Aus- 
trians were separating. 

The Austrians had crossed the Isar in good 
order, Charles himself at Landshut. If they 
had kept directly onward they might have 
still wedged themselves between Davout and 
Lefebvre. But the Archduke grew timid at 
the prospect of swamps and wooded hills be- 
fore him; uncertain of his enemy’s exact po- 
sition, he threw forward three separate col- 
umns by as many different roads, and thus 
lengthened his line enormously, the right wing 
being at Essenbach, the center advanced be- 
fore Landshut to Hohen-Thann, the left at 
Morsbach. At four in the morning of the 18th 
Lefebvre received orders to fall on the Aus- 
trian left, while flying messengers followed 
each other in quick succession to spur on 
Masséna with urgent pleas of immediate ne- 
cessity. It was hoped that he might come up to 
join an attack, which though intended mainly 
to divert the Austrians from Davout, could by 
his help be turned into an important victory. 

The Archduke during the day collected 
66,000 men at Rohr for his onset, and 35,000 
men at Ludmannsdorf to cover his flank, leav- 
ing 25,000 at Moosburg. That night Davout’s 
last corps (Friant’s) came in, and he began his 
march. Masséna, who had collected his army 
and was coming from Augsburg, was ordered 
to turn, either left toward Abensberg, in order 
to join Davout, or right toward Landshut, to 
attack Charles’s rear, as circumstances should 
determine. Lefebvre was now commanded to 
assume the defensive and await events at 
Abensberg. Throughout the morning of the 
19th Davout and Charles continued their 
march, drawing ever closer to each other. 
At eleven the French van and the Austrian 
left collided. The latter made a firm stand, 
but were driven in with great slaughter. 

A considerable force which had been sent 
to strike Davout on the flank at Abensberg 
was also defeated by Lefebvre. Before even- 
ing the entire French army was united and 
in hand. Davout was on the left toward the 
river Laber, Lefebvre, with the Bavarians and 
several French divisions, was in the center 
beyond the river Aben, while Masséna had 
reached a point beyond Moosburg. Within 
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sixty hours Napoleon had conceived and 
completed three separate strategic move- 
ments: the withdrawal of the whole army 
toward Ingolstadt, the advance of his right 
to strengthen the incoming left, and the re- 
arrangement of his entire line with the right 
on his enemy’s base of operations. 

«In war you see your own troubles; those 
of the enemy you cannot see. You must show 
confidence,» wrote the French emperor about 
this time to Eugéne. How true it was of his 
own course! On the morning of the 21st he 
declared that the enemy was in full retreat. 
This was over-confidence on his part, and not 
true; but it might as well have been. As a 
result of the preceding day’s skirmishing and 
countermarching the Austrian army was it- 
self entirely cut in two; one division, the 
right, under Charles, pressing on to Ratisbon, 
the other, under Hiller, marching aimlessly 
behind in a general northwesterly direction, 
the whole straggling line not less than twenty 
miles in length. Lannes, the sturdiest, most 
rough-and-ready of all the marshals, had ar- 
rived from Spain the night before. His very 
presence increased the army’s confidence that 
they must win, and next day he commanded 
a division formed from the corps of Morand, 
Gudin, and Nansouty. Davout received orders 
to hold the enemy in his front; Masséna was 
to spread out along his rear from Moosburg 
down the Isar, ready to harass either flank or 
rear with half his strength, and to send the 
rest, under Oudinot, to Abensberg. 

On the morning of the 20th the Emperor 
himself, with Lannes and Wrede, set out to 
cut the enemy’s line in two. They had little 
difficulty. The thin column dispersed before 
them to the north and south. Hiller was 
driven back to Landshut, whence he fied to 
Neumarkt, leaving the Isar in possession of 
the French. Davout advanced simultaneously 
against the Archduke’s army, which, although 
very much stronger than Hiller’s division, 
nevertheless retired and occupied Eckmiihl, 
standing drawn up on the highroad toward 
Ratisbon. At Landshut the Emperor be- 
came aware that the mass of the Austrian 
army was not before him, but before Davout. 
Leaving Bessiéres and two divisions of in- 
fantry, with a body of cavalry, to continue the 
pursuit of Hiller, he turned back toward Eck- 
muhl at three in the morning of the 22d. 
Here, again, a great resolve was taken in the 
very nick of time and in the presence of the 
enemy. With the same iron will and burning 
genius, the same endurance and pertinacity, 
as of old, he pressed on at the head of his 
soldiers. It was one o’clock when the eighteen- 
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mile march was accomplished and the enemy’s 
outposts before Eckmihl were reached. 

Meantime one of the Austrian divisions left 
in Bohemia had reached Ratisbon. Charles, 
strengthened by this reinforcement, had de- 
termined to take the offensive, and at noon 
his advance began. Vandamme seemed des- 
tined to bear the force of the onset, but in 
the moment before the shock would have oc- 
curred appeared Napoleon’s van. Advancing 
rapidly with Lannes, the Emperor rode to the 
top of a slight rise, and scanning the coming 
Austrians, suddenly ordered Vandamme to 
seize Eckmiihl, and then despatched Lannes 
to cross the Laber and circumvent the 
enemy. Davout, having learned the direction 
of the Austrian charge, threw himself against 
the hostile columns on their right, and 
after a stubborn resistance began to push 
back the dogged foe. In less than two hours 
the French right, left, and center were all 
advancing, and the enemy were steadily re- 
treating, but fighting fiercely as they with- 
drew. This continued until seven in the even- 
ing, when Lannes finally accomplished his 
task. 

This destroyed all resistance. The Emperor 
weakly yielded to his generals’ remonstrance 
that the troops were exhausted, and did not 
order a pursuit. Charles withdrew into Ratis- 
bon. During the night and early morning he 
threw a pontoon bridge across the stream, 
which was already spanned by a stone one, 
and next day, after a skirmish in which his 
outposts were driven into the town, he crossed 
the Danube; three days later he effected a 
junction with his second division, left in the 
Bohemian Forest, and stood at Cham with an 
effective fighting force of 80,000 men. The 
result proved that Napoleon’s judgment had 
been unerring; had he pursued, in spite of all 
remonstrance and in disregard of the fatigue 
of his men, he would have had no mighty foe 
to fight a few weeks later at Wagram. Some- 
time thereafter he told an Austrian general 
that he had deliberated long, and had re- 
frained from following Charles into Bohemia 
for fear the Northern powers would rise and 
come to the assistance of Austria. «Had I 
pursued immediately,» he said at St. Helena, 
«as the Prussians did after Waterloo, the 
hostile army crowded on to the Danube would 
have been in the last extremity.» 

«Labor is my element,» he remarked on 
the same dreary isle almost amid the pangs of 
dissolution. «I have found the limit of my 
strength in eye and limb; I have never found 
the limit of my capacity for work.» This was 
certainly true of this five days’ fight. « His 
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Majesty is well,» wrote Berthier on the 24th, 
«and endures according to his general habit 
the exertion of mind and body.» Once more 
his enemy was not annihilated, but this con- 
tentment and high spirits seem natural to 
common minds, which recall that in a week 
he had evolved order from chaos, and had 
stricken a powerful, united foe, cutting his 
line in two, and sending one portion to the 
right-about in utter confusion. To the end of 
his life Napoleon regarded the strategic oper- 
ations culminating at Eckmihl as his master- 
piece in that particular line. Jomini, his 
powerful critic, remained always of the same 
opinion. French history knows this conflict 
as the Battle of Five Days; Thann, Abensberg, 
Landshut, Eckmuhl, and Ratisbon being the 
places in or near which on each day a skir- 
mish or combat occurred to mark the succes- 
sive stages of French victory. 

Its-results were of the most important 
kind. In the first place, Austria’s pride and 
confidence were gone. She had lost 50,000 
men, and her warfare was no longer offensive, 
but defensive. Charles called for peace, but 
the Emperor would not listen. The Archduke 
John, moreover, was compelled to abandon 
the Tyrol, and when he found himself again 
in Italy, he was no longer confronted by 
Eugéne alone, that excellent youth but feeble 
general, whom he had so easily defeated: Mac- 
donald was associated with the viceroy in the 
command. In Poland, also, Ferdinand’s easy 
successes had carried him too far in pursuit 
of Poniatowski, and he began to retreat. Le- 
febvre with the Bavarians was stationed at 
Salzburg to prevent an irruption of the Ty- 
rolean mountaineers toward the north; all the 
rest of the Emperor’s army was immediately 
ordered to march on the Austrian capital. 

The advance was scarcely contested. Hil- 
ler, commanding Charles’s left wing, had 
checked his retreat, crossed the Inn with his 
30,000 men, and had successfully attacked 
Wrede at Erding. He had probably heard 
that Charles was marching to Passau, but the 
news was false. Learning the truth, he 
turned again and recrossed the Inn; thence 
he continued to withdraw, stopping an instant 
at the Traun to avail himself of a strong 
position and hold the line if Charles were 
perchance coming thither to join him. At 
Ebelsberg, on May 3, he made a splendid and 
momentarily successful resistance, but was 
overwhelmed by superior numbers. Hearing 
of his leader’s ‘slow advance, and being him- 
self in despair, on the 7th he led his army at 
Mautern across to the left bank of the Danube 
in order to effect a junction with the disheart- 
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ened Archduke, and destroyed the bridge be- 
hind him. The forces of Charles and Hiller 
met and halted on the slopes of the great 
hill known as the Bisamberg, which overlooks 
Vienna from the north shore, and commands 
the fertile plains through which the great 
river rolls past the Austrian capital. 

Day after day, with unimportant interrup- 
tions but no real check, the French ranks 
marched down the right bank of the stream. 
On May 10 they appeared before Vienna. 
Then, as now, it had no efficient fortifications, 
and its garrison consisted of a citizen militia, 
strengthened by a small detachment which 
Hiller had sent forward to reinforce and en- 
courage them. The defenders were com- 
manded by the Archduke Maximilian. There 
was a brave show of resistance; all the sub- 
urbs were evacuated, and the populace gath- 
ered behind the old brick walls which had 
been erected two centuries before against the 
Turks. At first Napoleon thought there would 
be a second instance of such embittered and 
desperate resistance as he had encountered 
at Madrid. But a feint of the French to cut 
off the communication of the town with 
the river, together with a few cannon-balls, 
quickly brought the unhappy capital to terms; 
Maximilian marched out at midnight on the 
11th, and on the 12th Napoleon returned to 
the neighboring palace of Schonbrunn, where 
he had already established his headquarters. 
The news which arrived from day to day was 
most encouraging. Poniatowski was again in 
possession of Warsaw, which the Archduke 
Ferdinand had evacuated in order to rejoin his 
brother Charles. The Archduke John, flying 
before Macdonald, had passed the Carinthian 
mountains into Hungary, where the liberal 
movement threatened Austrian rule. The 
Bavarians, under Lefebvre, had, after des- 
perate fighting, driven the Tyrolese rebels 
from Innsbruck. It seemed a proper time to 
complete, if possible, the demoralization of 
the whole Austrian empire before crossing 
the Danube to annihilate its military force. 
Francis had sown the wind in his declaration 
of war: he must reap the whirlwind. 

From the beginning Napoleon had made 
the most of his enemy’s being the aggressor. 
There were no terms too harsh for the « Moni- 
teur» to apply when speaking of the hostile 
court and the resisting populations. The Em- 
peror’s proclamations reveled in abuse of the 
Tyrolese and of Schill, the Prussian partizan 
who, having distinguished himself after Jena, 
was now striving to use the Austrian war in 
order to arouse the North Germans. He had 
already gathered a few desperate patriots, 
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and in open hostility was defying constituted 
authority with the intention of calling his 
country to arms. The news of Eckmihl had 
destroyed his chances of success, and he was 
soon to end his gallant but ill-starred career 
in a final stand at Stralsund, whither he had 
retreated. He was stigmatized by Napoleon 
as a «sort of robber who had covered himself 
with crimes in the last Prussian campaign.» 
In repeated public utterances the Emperor 
of Austria was characterized as cowardly, 
thankless, and perjured, while the Viennese 
were addressed as «good people, abandoned 
and widowed.» The last acts of their flying 
rulers had been murder and arson; «like Me- 
dea, they had with their own hands strangled 
their own children.» 

This policy of wooing the people while 
abusing their rulers had been successfully 
undertaken in Italy, and continued with vary- 
ing results from that day. No more effective 
revolutionary engine could have been devised 
for Europe in Napoleon’s age. The specious 
statements of the Emperor were based on 
truth, and while the idea they expressed was 
distorted and reiterated until its exaggera- 
tion became falsehood, yet France and the 
Napoleonic soldiers appeared to fight and suf- 
fer enthusiastically for what they still con- 
sidered a great cause; and even the dull boors, 
whose intelligence had been nearly quenched 
by centuries of oppression, felt stirrings of 
manhood as they listened to the Emperor’s 
fiery words. The middle classes were not de- 
ceived, but they had no power to refute such 
language from such a man; and among the 
few truly enlightened men of each nation who 
were aware of their country’s abasement un- 
der dynastic absolutism, a tremendous impres- 
sion was often created, at least temporarily. 

This fact had been well illustrated already 
in Poland. Austria had another appanage 
whose people cared little for the prestige of 
their foreign kings and much for their own 
liberties. The Hungarians were a conser- 
vative, capable race; many of them were 
ardent Protestants, well educated and well 
informed, successfully combining in their 
institutions the best elements of both civic 
and patriarchal life. To them Napoleon issued 
a proclamation on May 15 which was a mas- 
terpiece of its kind. It set forth that the 
Emperor Leopold II. in his short reign had 
acknowledged their rights and confirmed 
their liberties; that Francis I. had sworn to 
maintain their laws and constitution, but 
had never convoked their estates except to 
demand money for his wars; that in view 
of such treatment, Hungary should now rise 
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and secure national independence. The pro- 
clamation produced some effect, but as a 
whole the Hungarians stood fast in their 
allegiance. 

Four years earlier Napoleon’s proclamation 
declaring that the Bourbons of Naples had 
ceased to reign was launched from Schén- 
brunn. Now another, to which reference has 
already been made, equally famous, was dic- 
tated within its walls, though dated May 
17, from the « Imperial Camp at Vienna» It 
was a document even abler than that ad- 
dressed to the Hungarians. Citing the abuses 
which had from immemorial times resulted 
from the confusion of temporal with spiritual 
power in the papacy, it revoked the donation 
of Charles the Great to Hadrian I. (made a 
thousand years before!), declared that Pius 
VII. had ceased to reign, and that, as an 
indemnity for the loss of his secular power, 
he was to receive an annual increase of in- 
come amounting to 2,000,000 francs. In time 
of peace this decree would have produced 
throughout Europe a tremendous stir; but in 
the interval between the two acts of a great 
campaign men were much more occupied with 
speculations about the decision of arms than 
with a change which was, after all, only an- 
other phase of a protracted, tiresome struggle 
in which the papacy had long since fallen from 
its pinnacle. It was, however, an element of 
terrific demoralization in the house of Aus- 
tria, which thus saw the consolidation of Italy 
under the Napoleon family complete, and 
their last hope to regain their European 
influence by enlargement in that peninsula 
extinguished. 

Such was the scenic diversion provided for 
the great world in the pause of a few days 
after the occupation of Vienna. These mo- 
ments were likewise occupied by the greatest 
military activity. Morning, noon, and night 
secretaries wrote and messengers ran; the 
roads of central Europe fairly rang beneath 
the feet of tramping infantry and the hoofs of 
horses which were dragging provision-trains 
or artillery carriages, and bearing despatches 
to distant points. 

The Archduke Charles was a fine strategic 
theorist, in his age second only to Napoleon. 
After the fatal division of his army before 
Landshut, he had wonderfully retrieved his 
strength in seizing Ratisbon, crossing the 
Danube, and standing at Cham 80,000 strong 
after his reinforcement by the divison which 
he called in from the Bohemian Forest. But 
again he became the victim of indecision. 
Calling for peace negotiations, he loitered 
long at Budweis, failed to join Hiller so as 
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to throw their united force across the French 
advance to Vienna, and when at last he 
brought up on the slopes of the Bisamberg 
he seemed for an instant aimless. Thus can 
the hope of peace paralyze a great general’s 
activity. But when, having offered to open 
negotiations with his adversary, he received 
no answer, when he learned that the Austrian 
ministry also was determined to fight the 
struggle out, he was himself again. His plan 
was the greatest perhaps ever devised by him: 
so great, indeed, that four years later Napo- 
leon made it his own at Dresden. It was to 
free Vienna by threatening the French com- 
munications. 

The idea was old enough; the novelty lay 
in the details. Kollowrath was to detach 25,- 
000 men from his own force, and to seize Linz 
with its bridge; the Archduke John was to 
join the Army of the Tyrol, which had re- 
treated to the head waters of the Enns, and 
then march with 50,000 men to the same 
point. But Masséna was already master of 
the Enns valley, and Bernadotte was sent to 
assist Vandamme at Linz. The Emperor had 
already divined the plan, and had thwarted 
it by the rapidity with which his orders were 
transmitted and distant divisions summoned. 
The communications were threatened, but not 
broken, and Napoleon gave his whole atten- 
tion to the problem of crossing a great river 
in the face of an enemy. He had done it be- 
fore, but never under circumstances so pecu- 
liar as these which confronted him in the size 
of the Danube and the strength of his foe. 

The mighty stream follows for the most 
part a single channel until it debouches into 
the plains which face Vienna on the north. 
There it divides into several arms, inclosing 
numerous islands. These branches are nearly 
all substantial streams; many of them are 
navigable. It was determined to select two 
such points, one above and the other below 
the town, to build bridges at both, and to 
select whichever one should prove more 
feasible when the task was done. The enter- 
prise above the town failed entirely through 
the vigilance of the Austrians. Masséna had 
better success at the other end, and succeeded 
in gathering sufficient material without great 
difficulty; his bridges between the two shores 
by the island of Lobau were ready on May 20. 
In this interval Charles advanced, and oc- 
cupied a line farther forward in the great 
plain, stretching from hamlet to hamlet—from 
Korneuburg, Enzersfeld, Gross-Ebersdorf, to 
Strebersdorf. Eugéne and Macdonald had 
reached Villach, whence they could march 
direct to Vienna; the Archduke John was at 


Volkermarkt, on his way down the Drave to- 
ward Hungary. Two days before, eight hun- 
dred French soldiers had crossed into the 
island of Lobau to drive out the Austrian 
scouts; on the 19th Napoleon arrived, and the 
necessary fortifications were constructed; on 
the 20th the passage began, and Masséna, 
with Lannes’s light cavalry, was sent out to 
reconnoiter. 


NAPOLEON DEFEATED AT ASPERN. 


CHARLES, having apparently determined to 
let his enemy cross unmolested, and to fight 
the decisive battle on his own ground, had 
advanced meantime to still another line of 
hamlets—Strebersdorf, Gerasdorf, Deutsch- 
Wagram. On the morning of the 21st Napo- 
leon’s army was partly across the main stream, 
some of his troops being on the Lobau, some 
entirely over on the left bank, but a large 
portion being still on the right bank. His cav- 
alry was again sent to clear the Marchfeld of 
the Austrian light horse, who were coursing 
from one vantage-point to another; and he 
himself, in order to survey the country, ad- 
vanced to the first slight rise beyond the low 
meadows which border the river. Near where 
he stood was the comfortable hamlet of As- 
pern, composed like the others round about of 
one-story stone houses and high stone barns, 
some of which are of great size, with walls 
many feet thick. The farmsteads and church- 
yard are inclosed with ordinary masonry walls. 
At a short distance to the eastward lay 
Essling, with a few hundred inhabitants like 
Aspern; and farther still, but easily visi- 
ble, the somewhat larger village of Enzers- 
dorf. The plain, though not rolling, is yet not 
perfectly flat, and small water-courses trav- 
erse it at frequent intervals, their direction 
marked by the trees growing on their banks. 
The most important of these, the Russbach, 
was some miles north of where he stood. 
Turning to Masséna, after scanning the 
ground, he said: «I shall refuse on the left, 
and advancing on the right, turn in the Aus- 
trian front to the left.» That is, he would 
leave his own left on the river, turn the 
Austrian left, and rolling up their line, in- 
close them with their own rear to the Danube. 
His success meant their annihilation, for they 
had no means of crossing in retreat. 

To men of less daring this would have 
seemed a mad plan. A careful general would, 
without hesitation, have seized and strongly 
garrisoned Aspern, Essling, and Enzersdorf in 
order that his own line of retreat might be 
secure, and sufficient room be assured in which 
to deploy. Pelet, in his memoirs, declares that 
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the Emperor’s orders were « to cross the river 
and march against the enemy.» Be this as it 
may, there were as yet only three infantry 
divisions on the left bank of the Danube, and 
Aspern was but weakly garrisoned. Charles 
was determined if possible to maintain his 
superiority of numbers, and sent floats laden 
with stones down the main channel of the 
river to crash through Napoleon’s bridges. 
The attempt met with only slight success, 
though it weakened the most important one. 
Meantime the Austrians were advancing in 
five columns, one by Breitenlee against As- 
pern, one by Aderklaa against Essling, one 
direct on Enzersdorf to their left; the.two 
others were cavalry, and bore in the general 
direction of Breitenlee toward Aspern. They 
appeared in full sight about one o’clock, the 
column destined to attack Napoleon being 
nearest. Napoleon’s over-confidence disap- 
peared-at once, and while the Austrians de- 
ployed for the attack, and occupied Aspern, 
he sent Molitor’s division in to seize and hold 
the hamlet, Masséna being in command. The 
divisions of Legrand and Boudet were in the 
rear, on the right and left respectively. Bes- 
siéres, with the cavalry of Lasalle and Es- 
pagne, stood between Aspern and Essling; the 
division of Carra Saint-Cyr arrived later and 
was held in reserve. Lannes and Boudet, with 
a small force, were ordered to hold Essling. 
Enzersdorf was abandoned, and quickly occu- 
pied by the Austrian left. 

The fighting at Aspern was awful. The 
French pushed in, were driven out, then 
turned and seized it again. Once more, and 
still once more, the same alternating successes 
were repeated, the thickest of the fight being 
at the churchyard in the western end of the 
village. At Essling the fore-post about which 
the battle raged was a great barn with 
mighty walls and vaulted cellars. Meanwhile 
the Emperor was calling in his troops as fast 
as possible from behind, but at three in the 
afternoon his main bridge over the chief arm 
of the Danube gave way before masses of rub- 
bish brought down from the hill country by a 
freshet. The Austrians were from first to last 
superior in numbers on the battle-field; their 
enfilading batteries were able to sweep the 
French lines for several hours, and the car- 
nage was dreadful. At last Bessiéres suc- 
ceeded in dislodging them from Essling, and 
it was held by the French until dusk, when 
the Austrians drew off to bivouac. But at 
Aspern the numbers engaged were greater, 
Legrand being sent in toward nightfall. The 
Archduke intended to take and hold the vil- 
lage if possible, and the fighting continued 
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there until midnight. Weakened and inferior 
in numbers though the French were, they 
understood better than their foes the de- 
fense of a place, and when firing ceased they 
still held half of the long main street. 

By midnight the French bridge was again 
repaired, and Davout, in response to Napo- 
leon’s urgent orders, began to bring up re- 
inforcements, especially artillery, and held 
them in readiness for crossing on the south 
shore of the main stream. The Austrians had 
made at two in the morning still another ef- 
fort to drive out the enemy from Aspern; soon 
afterward they attacked Essling. Masséna 
called in Carra Saint-Cyr to Aspern; within 
an hour both attacks had been repulsed, and 
the hamlet entirely cleared of the enemy. 
While the desperate struggle again went on, 
the Emperor once more surveyed the field; and 
when at seven in the morning Davout sent 
word that a portion of the reinforcements was 
already on the Lobau, Napoleon determined 
to break through the enemy’s center, and for 
that purpose threw forward the troops al- 
ready on the ground. But once more the 
weakened and patched structure over the 
Danube gave way, and the arrival of rein- 
forcements was stopped; the available French 
force was immediately drawn back, and sta- 
tioned to hold the line from Aspern to Essling. 
The enemy was encouraged, and pressed on 
to the attack with renewed vigor; in the 
former village the scenes of the previous 
day were repeated, first one and then the 
other contestant holding it for atime. In the 
center, where the Austrians almost broke 
through the line, Napoleon quickly brought 
together his recently arrived artillery and 
Bessiéres’s cavalry; after terrific struggles 
they succeeded in holding the Austrians in 
check. On the right Essling, captured and 
recaptured several times by each side, was 
first taken and long held by the enemy’s left, 
and then retaken only at about three in the 
afternoon, by a portion of the French reserve, 
Napoleon’s « young guard.» Thereupon, from 
the sheer exhaustion of both sides, the conflict 
ceased, nothing being heard but desultory 
discharges of artillery. The French were in 
possession of both Aspern and Essling. At 
seven the Emperor called a council of war; 
the generals advised recrossing the Danube 
and a retreat into Vienna. « You must mean 
to Strasburg,» said their chief; « for if Charles 
should follow, he might drive me thither, and 
if he should march to cut me off at Linz, I must 
march thither, too, tomeet him. Ineithercase, 
I must abandon the capital, my only source 
of supplies.» There was no reply, and it was 
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determined to withdraw into the Lobau, and 
hold it until a stronger bridge could be con- 
structed and Davout bring over his entire 
force. After two days of terrific defensive 
fighting, —so terrific that the Austrians were 
several times on the point of retreat, —Napo- 
leon was obliged to abandon the field. 


NAPOLEON VICTORIOUS AT WAGRAM. 


THE night of May 22 was the beginning of 
such bitterness for the French emperor as he 
had not yet tasted. His enemy’s forces num- 
bered about 70,000, his own perhaps 45,000; 
but this was entirely his own fault, due 
largely to overweening confidence in himself 
and a weak contempt for foes who, after 
a long and bitter novitiate, now fought like 
veteran Frenchmen, and were led by one who 
had learned the lessons of Napoleon’s own 
strategy. Five times Essling had been lost 
and won; how often Aspern had been captured 
and retaken could only be estimated. Both 
hamlets were now abandoned by the French. 
The last Austrian charge against the center 
had been made and repelled with fiery valor, 
but in it Lannes was mortally wounded. The 
grand total, therefore, of the two days was a 
loss of gallant troops by the thousand, and 
of this marshal, Napoleon’s greatest division 
general, the friend of his youth, and the only 
surviving one that was both fearless and 
honest. Worse even than this, the « uncon- 
querable,» though not conquered, had been 
checked, and that, too, not in a corner, as in 
Spain or at Eylau, but in the sight of all Eu- 
rope, on a field chosen by himself. 

As the war-sick Emperor passed the litter 
on which lay the maimed body of his old 
comrade, he threw himself on the living but 
maimed and half-conscious form in an agony 
of tenderness; and that night, as he sat at 
table before an untasted meal, the bitter 
tears rolled over cheeks which did not often 
know the sensation. But the bulletin which 
he dictated ran, «The enemy withdrew to 
their position, and we remained masters of 
the field» This was exactly as true of the 
French at Aspern as it had been of the Rus- 
sians at Eylau—a technical victory, a moral 
defeat. The Austrians celebrated a victory, 
the honers of which they accorded to the last 
cavalry charge under Prince John Liechten- 
stein; and in the peaceful churchyard at As- 
pern lies the effigy of a majestic lion stricken 
to the heart, as an Austrian reminder of those 
two days’ victorious fighting, which literally 
drenched the spot with blood. « We could not 
use the victory,» wrote Charles’s chief of staff 


on the 24th; « for the enemy’s strong position 
made pursuit impossible.» This he well knew, 
for the night before the Austrians had tried 
with signal failure to dislodge the French 
army from the Lobau. 

The respective feelings of the two forces 
are mirrored in two facts. On the 23d Na- 
poleon again visited Lannes, who was now 
fully conscious and aware that he was doomed. 
He was as fearless as ever, and with the stern 
candor of an old republican poured out to 
the Emperor all that he felt. The army, he 
said, was weary of bloodshed, the nation of 
its sense of exhaustion; for both were alike 
aware that they suffered and bled no longer 
for a principle, but for the boundless ambition 
of one man. The veteran marshal refused all 
sympathy or consolation, and turned his face 
to the wall. Both Marbot and Pelet declare 
that this story of Cadet de Gassicourt is an 
invention; if so, it isa clever one, for we know 
from other sources that as far as the army was 
concerned the statement attributed to Lannes 
was correct. As there was little chance for 
booty in such rapid marching and constant 
fighting, the youth and the poor were dis- 
heartened. The great fortunes won by the 
officers were of little use while peace was de- 
nied for their enjoyment; the millions of Mas- 
séna did not save him from the exposures 
and hardships of the battle-field, and he con- 
fessed that he loved luxury and immoral 
self-indulgence. Such voices had created an 
undercurrent of discontent. 

The feeling of Charles and his soldiers was 
not greatly different. There was nothing pos- 
sible as the result of their victory but to take 
up a more comfortable position on the same 
Marchfeld which had witnessed their losses. 
Before them were the corpses of nearly 50,- 
000 slain, about equally divided between their 
brethren and their foes. The Archduke urged 
that now was the time for diplomacy. The 
battle of Aspern had softened Napoleon, he 
said, and Austria might secure an advanta- 
geous peace. But Francis had not changed his 
nature: he would await the final decision. His 
brother Ferdinand would soon arrive from 
Poland, and John was already in Hungary. 
To Frederick William III. he had offered War- 
saw if Prussia would only come to his assis- 
tance. But the King was as stubborn as 
Francis. Fearing lest Austria should secure 
German leadership, and expecting in the end 
to gain more from Russia, he refused, in spite 
of the earnest advice of all his ministers, to as- 
sist his rival. It was only when he was assured 
that Alexander intended to remain neutral 
that he consented to a secret armament, but 
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FROM THE AQUARELLE, BY GENERAL LEJEUNE, IN THE COLLECTION OF BARON LEJEUNE. 


THE BATTLE OF WAGRAM. 


then it was too late. The insurrection in West- 
phalia, to assist which Schill, in disobedience 
of orders, led his battalion of hussars from 
Berlin, was easily suppressed. Napoleon’s 
signal success in Bavaria seemed to justify 
the King, and the failure of Francis to secure 
any advantage after Aspern confirmed him in 
his opinion. Such, however, was the temper 
of his people that, under moral compulsion, 
he proposed formal terms of alliance. Aus- 
tria’s real spirit appeared in her vagueanswer. 
She first asked England for more assistance, 
but failing to secure it, turned ungraciously 
and with indefinite proposals to Prussia. Her 
envoy of course found no response. Thus it 
was that Charles and Napoleon lay for weeks 
watching each other like gladiators, each 
ready to take advantage of any false step 
made by the other, and both steadily gather- 
ing strength to renew the struggle in the 
same arena. 

Napoleon seemed to make his preparations 
with a determination to risk all in the next 
encounter. His line of communication with 
the west was abandoned altogether; the Tyrol, 
too, was virtually evacuated, and Lefebvre, 
with the Bavarians, relieved Vandamme and 
Bernadotte at Linz, so that they might both at 
once advance within striking distance. Eu- 
géne had reached Bruck in Styria, and was 
therefore at hand; Marmont with 10,000 men 
was called from Illyria. Being thus safe to- 
ward the south, the Emperor sent two divi- 
sions to. watch the Austrians at Presburg. 
3efore June 10 he had compacted in and 
about Vienna an army of 240,000 men. On 
the 13th the Archduke John, having turned 
and advanced toward Raab, was attacked, de- 
feated, and driven back into Hungary by 
Eugéne, who had learned, if not general- 
ship, at least obedience, and having carefully 


obeyed his stepfather’s injunctions, had thus 
won an important victory. 

Meantime all was activity on the Lobau. 
A new and solid bridge was built across the 
main stream. To forestall another such ac- 
cident as had occurred before, it was not only 
protected by piles, but guarded by rowboats 
armed with field-pieces and manned by artil- 
lerymen. The enemy had withdrawn behind 
the Russbach in a line from Deutsch-Wagram 
to Markgrafneusiedl, leaving only a corps to 
fortify the old line from Aspern to Essling. In 
consequence the Emperor entirely changed his 
plan. The island of Lobau was first strongly 
fortified, and then, not one, but numerous 
bridges were constructed to the mainland on 
the left bank under cover of its guns. Lower 
down similar measures were taken. In this 
way the French troops could effect their pas- 
sage very rapidly and much farther eastward 
than before, avoid the Aspern-Essling line, 
and reaching Enzersdorf under protection of 
their own forts, turn the enemy’s left almost 
in the act of crossing, and so roll up the left 
wing of his line, which was strongly posted 
on high ground behind the Russbach, from 
Markgrafneusiedl through Parbasdorf toward 
Wagram, where it was connected with the 
center. These arrangements were all com- 
pleted by July 1, on which date the Emperor 
left Schénbrunn for the Lobau. During the 
fighting at Aspern he had observed the field 
from the swinging rungs of a rope-ladder 
fastened to one of the tall trees on the island. 
This time he brought with him a long step- 
ladder, one of those used in the palace gar- 
dens to trim high trees. The Archduke John 
was now in Presburg, the Archduke Charles 
had raised his numbers to 130,000 men. On 
and near the Lobau were 180,000 French 
soldiers; 22,000 more were within call. 
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It was the 5th before all the preliminary 
moves were successfully taken. The passage 
had been safely accomplished during the pre- 
vious night exactly as had been planned, a feint 
against Aspern having thrown the Austrians 
on a false scent. In the morning, there- 
fore, the two lines were arrayed opposite, 
but somewhat obliquely, to each other, the 
French right overlapping the Austrian left 
beyond Enzersdorf as far as Wittau, so as 
either to prevent the approach of Archduke 
John or to outflank the Austrian left accord- 
ing to circumstances. The French center was 
thus in front of the Austrian left, and Mas- 
séna, with the left resting on the Danube, 
was to attack the Austrian center at the 
village of Gerasdorf, while Bernadotte and 
Eugéne were to throw themselves on Charles’s 
left, which stretched behind the Russbach 
from Wagram to Markgrafneusiedl. Napo- 
leon waited for some hours while scouts rec- 
onnoitered toward Presburg. Being assured 
about five that John had not left Presburg 
and gave no signs of moving, he prepared his 
columns, and about seven in the evening 
ordered the onset. 

Masséna made a vigorous effort to hold the 
enemy’s center and right, while Napoleon 
launched his own center and right against the 


positions held by his opponent’s left. For 
some hours there was vigorous fighting, but 
Charles saw the Emperor’s manceuver, and 
swiftly throwing his reserve from behind 
Gerasdorf into his left, gained time to call 
up reinforcements from his right at the 


Bisamberg. Bernadotte moved slowly, and 
did not render his force effective at the 
crucial moment. Napoleon was much in- 
censed by his apparent sluggishness. An at- 
tack made at seven against Wagram by Oudi- 
not failed. This hamlet was the key of the 
Austrian position, forming as it did the angle 
of their line, and the fighting there was des- 
perate. By nine o’clock the French were 
thrown back all along, and compelled to re- 
sume the positions they had held in the morn- 
ing. At eleven a last attempt was made by 
Kugéne and Bernadotte on Wagram, but like 
the other it was bloody and useless. Around 
the council-fire that evening the leaders of the 
left and center were ordered to move farther 
to the right, and to concentrate next morning 
on the positions behind the Russbach. At 
dawn the change was made, and before sun- 
rise all was ready, the Emperor having passed 
a sleepless night on his tiger-skin behind the 
bivouac fire in front of his tent. 

But Charles did not wait next morning to 
be attacked. With new courage and added 
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confidence he ordered his right, under Klenau, 
to follow down the Danube against the enemy’s 
weakened left, which might thus be turned, 
while with the break of day his center ad- 
vanced against Masséna. For a time the 
Austrians carried all before them, and Mas- 
séna retreated step by step until it appeared 
as if the tables would be turned and Napoleon 
overwhelmed by his own tactics. Both As- 
pern and Essling were taken, and then, turn- 
ing north, the united Austrian center and 
right entirely surrounded the French left 
and attacked it on the flank. They thought 
themselves victorious, when unexpectedly the 
heavy artillery on the Lobau opened fire upon 
them, and they began to waver. At this crisis 
the great artillerist brought into action the 
strong batteries of his own arm which he 
had so carefully prepared. Lauriston was 
chosen to carry out the decisive movement, 
and his splendid conduct not merely secured 
the victory, but made it overwhelming. Ac- 
cording to the most conservative estimate, 
there were under his command one hundred 
field-pieces,—sixty from the Guard,—and 
these were supported by cavalry and cuiras- 
siers; some estimate the number of guns at 
four hundred, but this is manifestly a wild ex- 
aggeration. As the artillery rolled up and 
unlimbered, their volleys of shot, shell, and 
shrapnel began to follow in swift succession, 
and in a short time the enemy’s pursuit was 
not only stayed, but with the approach of 
Macdonald’s infantry to form a new flank it 
was turned into retreat. The Austrians made 
one gallant stand, but were finally forced 
back to the foot of the Bisamberg. 
Meantime Davout had attacked the left. 
While he fought he was steadily reinforced, 
until at one time, about midday, over a third 
of the army was concentrated under his com- 
mand. The Austrians opposed to them could 
not even with their vantage of high ground 
withstand the ever stronger pressure, and 
slowly rolled back northward in a curve. 
Eugéne captured Wagram, and then turned 
northward to join Macdonald, who, with his 
entire division, had joined that of Wrede, and 
had been steadily rolling back the enemy’s 
line in that direction. They were supported 
by Davout and Oudinot. The Austrians on the 
right were then once more dislodged and com- 
pelled to withdraw on the highway to Brinn. 
It was about two in the afternoon. Davout 
had been ordered to wait for a signal to make 
the decisive advance. It was given, and as 
Oudinot rushed up the heights at Parbasdorf, 
his comrade appeared from Markgrafneu- 
siedl, driving the enemy before him. A breach 
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in the opposing line was made at once, and 
the whole Austrian wing, being thus disor- 
ganized, hurried back to reform if possible 
beyond Wagram, cross the Russbach, and join 
the main army. They were successful. The 
French right halted just beyond the village 
which gave its name to the battle. Lasalle, 
a brilliant light-horse general, was killed in 
the last charge, and both armies bivouacked 
for the night. Next morning Charles with- 


drew toward Znaim, Masséna, Davout, and 
Marmont following with the van of Napo- 
leon’s entire army. Several skirmishes took 
place between portions of the Austrian rear 
and various corps of the French van, in which 
the latter were decidedly checked. Marmont 
was obliged to assume the defensive under 
the walls of Znaim. The Austrian losses at 
the battle of Wagram were computed at 
24,000, including 753 officers. Those of the 
79 
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THE MORN’S MORN. 


French were certainly not less, if we in- 
clude seven thousand who were taken prison- 
ers. They lost, moreover, twelve standards 
and eleven guns. 

In the early hours of July 6, Charles had 
despatched an adjutant to Presburg with 
orders to the Archduke John to march at 
once and attack the enemy’s rear. The ac- 
cepted story is that the messenger found the 
bridges over the river March destroyed, and 
arrived six hours too late for his errand to 
be successful. There were many at the time 
who attributed criminal negligence to John, 
among them his own brother, the com- 
mander-in-chief. For a time, by means of 
court intrigue and persistent misrepresenta- 
tion, the blame of procrastination was put, 
not on John, but on Charles, but eventually 
the former was found guilty and banished 
to Styria. Had the latter’s plan succeeded, 
Napoleon would have had a different task, so 
difficult that the issue might well have been 
doubtful, if not disastrous. As it was, the 
victory was dearly bought, and the Austrians 
were not demoralized. 

On the other hand, in the very hour of 
victory the French, who had halted to take 
breath, were thrown into a panic by the ap- 
pearance of a few Austrian pickets from the 
Archduke John’s army, now coming up, and 
thousands of the victorious soldiers fied in 
wild demoralization toward the Danube. John, 
whose appearance but a short time earlier 
would have turned his brother’s defeat into 
victory, drew back his 13,000 men in good 
order to guard Hungary. As Napoleon him- 
self had been in a dangerous condition of 
over-confidence before Aspern, so now his 
soldiery were clearly in the same plight. Self- 
conceit had made them unreliable. Berna- 
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dotte’s corps had displayed something very 
much like cowardice and mutiny at the last. 
The army still fought in the main like the per- 
fect machine it was, but the individual men 
had lost their stern virtue. They believed that 
victory, plunder, and self-indulgence were the 
fair compensations of their toils. Ungirt and 
freed from the restraints of discipline, they 
gave signs that the petulance, timidity, and 
unruliness which had been manifested in Po- 
land and Prussia were not diminished. 

Their Emperor, if his vision had been un- 
clouded, would have understood that endur- 
ance, suffering, and privations would make 
such men an untrustworthy dependence in the 
hour of need. How changed he was himself 
is clear from the fact that Bonaparte would 
never have rested until his foe was disorgan- 
ized and overpowered, while Napoleon saw 
himself forced to treat with an opponent who, 
though beaten, was still undaunted and active. 
If he had been fighting for life, his position 
would have been morally strong; fighting as a 
world-conqueror, it was illogical; fighting as 
equal with equal to repel aggression, it was 
comprehensible. This last was the attitude 
into which he was forced by the campaign 
of Aspern, Essling, Wagram. Francis, whose 
power he had meant to crush, upon whom a 
few short weeks before he had heaped insult 
and abuse, had turned out a most dangerous 
foe. Technically conquered, it would not be 
well for the victor to try conclusions with 
him again in the still uncertain position of 
the Napoleonic power. Rather reap the field 
secured, the daunted conqueror reasoned, 
than risk devastation by grasping for more. 
This, and no other, is the explanation of that 
remarkable somersault in Napoleon’s diplo- 
macy which followed in the next few weeks. 


(To be continued.) 


THE 


«]N the morn’s morn,» she cried, 
Smiling amid her pain— 

«In the morn’s morn, dear love, 
All will be well again. 

Little head on my breast, 
You sitting close beside, 

Each of us hushed to rest, 

Satisfied. 
Ah! the morn’s morn!» she cried. 


VoL. LII.—11. 


William M. Sloane. 


MORN’S MORN. 


It was in the morn’s morn 
That her words came true: 
Little head on her breast, 
Little heart, too. 
’T is the morn’s night. They lie, 
Mother and child together, 
Each of them hushed to rest— 
Escaped from the world’s wintry weather 
To the morn’s morn of the sky. 


Harriet Boyer. 
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CRAFFUD’S FREEDOM. 


BY HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS, 
Author of « Two Runaways,» etc. 


I. 


BEE had surrendered, and a Fed- 
® eral general was in Macon 
with ten thousand cavalry- 
men. The Southern Confed- 

eracy had ceased to exist. 
Upon no one did these rap- 
idly succeeding events fall 
with such crushing force and effect as upon 
that most estimable gentleman, Major Craw- 
ford Worthington, feudal lord of Woodhaven. 
To those who are acquainted with the major, 
personally or as a historical character, it is 
needless to state that, being at Woodhaven 
at the time to which this chapter relates, he 
occupied the familiar and well-beloved seat 
upon his back porch. For a lifetime, it may 
be said, with the exception of his college days, 
his patriotic efforts to reach Mexico in time 
to assist at the reduction of the country in 
’46, a few terms of imprisonment in the 
Georgia legislature, and his more recent Vir- 
ginia campaign, he had virtually lived upon 
that particular porch, overlooking as it did 

his vast estate. 

But pleasant as were his surroundings, 
they brought little comfort to Major Worth- 
ington. For three weeks his spirit had been 
greatly oppressed. Although a close observer 
of public affairs, the collapse of the Confed- 
eracy had found him altogether unprepared— 
a statement not easily accepted by those who 
do not know the hopeful Southern spirit. 
When Lee surrendered he was, it is true, 
appalled, but only momentarily. He felt that 
the South could not fail; success was certain, 
though how, when, or in what way, he did not 
know: he was no analyst. Many possibilities 
flitted across his mind: Johnston would re- 
treat to the mountains, Davis would reach 
Texas and reorganize the trans-Mississippi 
department, or England would interfere. 
Cotton would still be king. 

During three weeks, however, he had done 
a world of thinking. Never in his life had 
he thought so continuously—nay, so success- 
fully—upon any subject, and the reaction 
had come. 

The change came that night as he sat under 
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the silver light of the moon. The manhood 
in him, so long unsummoned, so long concealed 
beneath that careless, easy-going, half-humor- 
ous, half-irritable quixotism, stirred under a 
new impulse. What it was he did not know, 
but he felt himself emerging from the depths, 
and a load lifting from his life. Light began 
to stream in upon him. The failure of the Con- 
federacy not only seemed at that moment to 
be natural, but the only possible result. He 
did not realize it, but the same emancipation 
from exploded theory and sentimental fic- 
tions was going on from Maryland to Texas. 
Old gentlemen in white-oak rockers were 
drifting back into the Union from verandas 
all over the South. Wendell Phillips could no 
longer dare say, even in the extravagance of 
eloquence, that the North thought and the 
South dreamed. The South, which all along 
had thought through its politicians, was now 
thinking for itself. 

Thus when the sound of a negro jubilee 
floated up from the distance it did not disturb 
him. He knew what was going on: a negro 
preacher with a smattering of political know- 
ledge and an extensive command of disjointed 
but high-sounding phrases was haranguing 
the newly liberated slaves. He was telling 
them that freedom had come—that they had 
been «led up out of Egypt,» that they had 
«come out of the wilderness,» that their 
chains had been stricken from them, and that 
the Government had promised every one of 
them «forty acres and a mule.» They were 
free to select a mule each, and to mark off 
their land. Hence the jubilee of song and the 
cries of exultation; for was he not talking to 
children? But the older men sat with their 
hands against their heads, and thought. The 
clamor came mostly from the women and the 
rising generation. 

As the tumult increased, the happy smile 
on the major’s face changed slightly. It be- 
came sardonic. Isam, who was hurrying up 
the steps to the porch, saw it; for at that 
moment above a full pipe the major held a 
lighted match, and Isam knew the expression 
meant mischief. He was suffered to get in- 
side the back door; then the usual impatient 
call reached him: 
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«Here! Where are you going?» 

« Des goin’ ter wind up de dinin’-room clock 
an’ fetch some water for Miss Helen, sah.» 

« What ’s going on out yonder?» 

Isam smiled. x 

«Sorter preachin’-like, Mas’ Craffud. Unc’ 
Toby Johnson es er-preachin’ on freedom.» 

« Which side is he preaching on?» 

Isam’s eyes opened a little wider. He 
thought a moment, and then his black face 
lighted up: : 

«He ’s preachin’ on de inside, Mas’ Craf- 
fud» 

The major checked a very natural exclama- 
tion when he recognized the innocent tones of 
the negro’s conciliating voice. 

« Did he tell them I am free too?» 

Isam laughed silently. 

«La, no, sah! Dey know you allus be’n 
free» 

«Qh, they do, do they? Well, I don’t; but 
I am free now.» 

«What you mean, Mas’ Craffud?» 

«Free from the care of you lazy rascals. 
I’ve been pulling against it, and putting up 
money against it; but now I ’m free at last, 
and I reckon I ’ll say, ‘Thank God!) before 
the year is out. Every man on this place 
must look out for himself and family here- 
after; I don’t want one of them. I am going 
to enjoy emancipation myself until I can look 
round.» 

« How dey goin’ ter git somep’n’ ter eat?» 

Isam’s look was now an anxious one. The 
major chuckled secretly when he heard « dey » 
instead of « we.» 

« That is their affair, sir. Now you can get 
a job almost anywhere, for plow hands will be 
scarce.» 

«Who—me? No, sah; no, sah! I’m goin’ 
ter stay right hyah, Mas’ Craffud. Some- 
body got ter fetch water an’ wood, an’ wait 
on de table, an’ run roun’ for folks, des same 
as fo’ freedom. Ain’ no use ter talk ter me 
"bout plowin’.» 

«Who ’s going to pay you? I would n't 
give a dollar a month for four of you.» 

« Hit ’u’d be er dollar more ’n I be’n er-get- 
tin’, an’ I ain’ ask no man ter raise de wages.” 
And with a laugh that only half disguised 
his genuine anxiety, Isam disappeared. 

The turmoil and disorder continued to in- 
crease from day to day. The preachers and 
the women began to foment trouble. The 
problem was becoming a serious one, for 
crops were in a critical condition, and no'con- 
tract existed between the freedmen and their 
late owner. Major Worthington thought out 
a remedy at last, and one morning he turned 
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his back upon Woodhaven, rode into Mill- 
edgeville, and boarded the Macon train. He 
was dressed in the uniform that he had first 
donned in 1861. 


II. 


THE Federal general had found a residence 
suited to his taste, overlooking the beautiful 
city of Macon nestling in the Ocmulgee valley 
—one of the Roman or semi-Grecian dwell- 
ings that seem to be climbing the slopes in 
search of the breeze. He had lunched, and 
was enjoying his cigar upon the broad portico, 
and doubtless his reflections were pleasant. 
The truce between Grant and Lee had been 
declared while he was approaching Macon 
with the prospect of an ugly fight on his 
hands. The Confederates had official informa- 
tion of the truce, but he had none, so he sim- 
ply came in and took possession of the city, 
with its vast depots and supplies, without los- 
ing a man or firing a gun. 

His enjoyment of the beautiful prospect 
framed by the massive white columns of his 
headquarters was suddenly interrupted by the 
advent of a majestic figure clad in a gorgeous 
uniform the like of which he had never be- 
held. It might have been an admiral’s or a 
Spanish ambassador’s; a marshal of France 
would not have despised it. As the figure ap- 
proached by way of the circular drive, in the 
rays of the noonday sun, and with the deep- 
green magnolias fora background, the uniform 
came out in a blaze of glory. 

The general rose and stood, as his visitor, 
sacrificing something of dignity and imposing 
aspect to the demands of environment, scaled 
the short flight of steps by aid of the handrail. 

«I desire, sir,» said Major Worthington 
between his breaths, « to see General » 
He saluted as he spoke; for while the gentle- 
man addressed was very simply uniformed, he 
was evidently a man of rank, though just how 
high in position the major could not deter- 
mine without his glasses, and glasses were an 
artistic impossibility to the regalia he wore. 

«I am General , sir,» was the reply as 
the salute was returned. Instantly the major 
lifted his hat and bowed profoundly. 

«Sir,» he said, impulsively extending his 
chapeau, «your most obedient. I am Craw- 
ford Worthington, late major in the service 
of the Confederate States of America. With 
old soldiers like yourself and me, general, the 
war is ended. I have the honor, sir, to offer 
you my hand.» 

The smile which was beginning to show 
itself upon the face of the man in blue in- 
stantly disappeared. He stepped forward, 
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took the hand of his gray-headed visitor, and 
shook it cordially. 

«It is indeed, major. I am glad to meet 
you. Will you go inside, or be seated here?» 

« Here, by all means, sir. There is nothing 
so pleasant in this world to me, sir, as the 
sunlight, the blue skies, and the breezes of 
the South. We Southerners, sir, think it an 
insult to nature when a man born here need- 
lessly turns his back on these.» 

« And well you may, major; well you may. 
How delightful they all are!» Then quickly, 
« You were in the Confederate army; may I 
ask where you saw service, major?» 

« At Manassas chiefly, sir. After that I was 
assigned to staff duty, and finally my State 
claimed me for civil service. It was hard to 
leave the front, but I am a State’s rights man; 
I felt in honor bound to respond. My company, 
sir,—the Worthington Guards, —» 

«The Worthington Guards! «Gentlemen of 
the Worthington Guards) ?» 

« Yes, sir; they were gentlemen by birth, 
inheritance, education, and instinct, sir. Many 
a one of them sleeps his last sleep to-day in the 
valleys of Virginia.» The major lifted his hat 
reverentlyas hespoke, and bowed hisheadamo- 
mentinsilence. The facecf hishostgrewgrave. 

«I have heard of the Worthington Guards, 
major,» he said presently; «the expression 
(gentlemen of the Worthington Guards) was 
a familiar one in our army. I should be glad 
to hear more of your company. How did it 
happen that so small a command became so 
famous? How did the phrase originate? » 

«Phrase? You surprise me, sir. The Wor- 
thington Guards were a company organized by 


myself among the best families of my county- 


and my personal associates. They were mostly 
younger than myself, and did me the honor 
to bear my name and select me as their com- 
mander, I having had some experience in 
Mexico. They were all gentlemen, sir; all 
gentlemen to the manner born. None other 
could have secured admission. Nearly all of 
them came attended by body-servants and 
with large wardrobes. It took a train to 
move them, with servants and baggage; and 
not a man of them, up to Manassas, ever ap- 
peared in public except in the dress and style 
of a gentleman. Well, sir, as you may imagine, 
these gentlemen cared nothing for drill and 
the details of camp service. They went out 
to fight, sir, and, begad! they did. But they 
were not men to be ordered about by a social 
equal, sir. I would not have presumed to give 
orders to such a gathering of gentlemen, es- 
pecially when they stood ready to grant any 
request I might make, and at any cost. 
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« Well, sir, our methods were strange to the 
brigade to which, over my protest, we were 
assigned. I thought, and still think, that we 
would have been of infinitely more service as 
a separate organization; but superior officers 
appealed to my patriotism, sir, and after con- 
sultation with my friends, seeing my delicate 
position, they yielded with fine courtesy. 

«On the day of our first review the diffi- 
culty I had foreseen arose; a dapper little 
fellow strode out in front of the brigade, and 
gave command, ‘Carry arms!) He was a total 
stranger to my company, sir; indeed, as I 
afterward learned, he had never been intro- 
duced to a single member, and his family 
name was totally unknown to any of us. 
Well, sir, the brigade executed the order 
fairly well; but the Worthington Guards re- 
mained motionless, and looked with surprise 
to me. Appreciating the situation, I walked 
out in front of them, and, guessing that the 
command had been authorized, I said, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the Worthington Guards, General 
Beauregard requests that you will bring your 
pieces to the position of carry. Not a man of 
them refused, sir! General Beauregard after- 
ward said that he was much impressed with 
their gentlemanly compliance,and appreciated 
the compliment very highly. He also compli- 
mented me upon my saving him an awkward 
situation. He did us the honor never after- 
ward to refer to my friends otherwise than by 
their proper title, and they became greatly de- 
voted to him. 

«They proved their devotion on the battle- 
field of Manassas, a few days later. Every- 
thing was giving way on the left—hot work 
that, general! hot work! Bee was down, Bar- 
ton was down, I was almost down, and the 
Georgia troops, overwhelmed by superior 
numbers and frightful losses, were disorgan- 
ized and in confusion. It was at the time 
when General Beauregard, with our State flag 
in hand, was endeavoring to reform the line, 
and I was searching for him, that he said to 
me, ‘Captain, request the gentlemen of the 
Worthington Guards to rally on their colors.) 
Sir, that was my proudest moment. I pointed 
out what remained of my company, then 
standing firm a hundred yards in advance, 
and replied, «General, I have already taken 
the liberty to request the Worthington Guards, 
in your name, to remain out yonder and stop 
the Federal advance. If you will permit me, ! 
will rally the colors on the Guards)» And I 
carried the flag to them. Beauregard never 
forgot that; he was a gentleman himself, and 
a gallant man—a trifle hasty, sir, a trifle 
hasty. When the fight was over he came in 
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person to call upon the Guards. He found a 
dozen or so only. It was asad day for me, gen- 
eral, a sad day, sir. They did not know how to 
refuse any request from me, and I sometimes 
think I made a mistake, a serious mistake.» 

« Battles have been lost, major, for want of 
a few such mistakes. I think your action was 
perfectly justifiable.» 

« Sir, your most obedient. I no longer doubt 
it.» The major lifted his chapeau. 

« And was that the last of the Worthington 
Guards? » 

« Practically so. The company could not be 
recruited congenially; the members sought 
friends in other organizations. Only nine of 
eighty-nine ever returned home. But I weary 
you, sir.» 

« On the contrary, Iam greatly interested.» 

«Sir, your most obedient.» Again the gal- 
lant major lifted his chapeau. 

And then, falling into conversation on the 
war in general, they soon reached that state 
of good-fellowship which makes the asking 
of favors as easy as the granting. It was then 
revealed that the major desired a detail of two 
soldiers to go to his neighborhood and restore 
order, offering his personal guarantee that 
they should be protected. His idea was that 
the presence of two representatives of the 
United States army would have a happy effect 
upon the negroes, to whom a blue uniform was 
an object of reverence. 

«I think, sir,» the major concluded, «a 
couple of Dutchmen will do. They won’t talk 
too much to the hands, and they say, sir, you 
have them pretty fresh.» 

«So I have, major; and you shall have as 
many as you wish.» He wrote two orders and 
handed them to his guest. 

«One of them,» he said, « will secure you 
the detail; the other will protect your Con- 
federate decorations. You are the only man 
in Macon to-day who wears them.» 

« What!» exclaimed the major, astounded. 
«Is it possible? General, your most obedient. 
I shall continue to wear them, sir, as a com- 
pliment to you.» 

«Don’t mention it, major; and take good 
care of my Dutchmen.» 

« Sir, it is a pleasure to meet a gentleman, 
even though birth has made him an enemy in 
war. Had you been born in this section, sir, 
naturally you would have been of the Wor- 
thington Guards. It is my highest compli- 
ment, sir.» 

The general smiled, took the. arm of his 
guest, and gently led him within. 

«Had I been born in this section I should 
not have been guilty of this long delay» He 
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was filling two glasses as he spoke, and, hand- 
ing one to the major, he said, lifting the other 
gracefully, « The gentlemen of the Worthing- 
ton Guards—the health of the living and the 
memory of the dead!» 

The old major choked slightly over his 
drink, and turned away his face. His voice 
was scarcely audible as he took his new 
friend’s hand and said brokenly: 

«Sir, your—most obedient.» 


III. 


WHEN Major Crawford Worthington landed 
at Woodhaven with his two German soldiers 
his gray eyes sparkled and twinkled merrily. 
One, named Sprintz, was six feet in height, 
with a carriage that would have won him a 
place in an emperor’s body-guard. His com- 
panion, Sneifleheimer, was short of stature, 
but made up for his deficient height by a 
breadth that was appalling and an officious- 
ness that would have been unbearable if it 
had not been comical. The giant, on the other 
hand, was stolid, and never spoke except after 
deep reflection, his distinguishing character- 
istic being a disposition to agree with the pre- 
ceding speaker that brought him a reputation 
for amiability. 

The major’s manner in his contact with 
these gentlemen was Chesterfieldian. He ad- 
dressed each as «captain,» and was as def- 
erential as human wisdom could direct. All 
the day during their journey they had been 
suspiciously shy of him, in truth not entirely 
satisfied as to his sincerity; but when estab- 
lished in a comfortable two-room house in the 
yard at Woodhaven and served with a box of 
fragrant cigars and a bottle or two of old 
Monongahela, and when Helen, the major’s 
niece, had inquired solicitously after their 
health, they surrendered at discretion. Never 
did broiled chicken, hot rolls, and strong coffee 
go home to more appreciative appetites. The 
major, contemplating his plan, felt that the 
seeds of success had been well sown, and was 
happy. 

But seeds of trouble had also been sown. 
For one morning Captain Sneifleheimer, in the 
vanity of his grand title, having jostled Isam 
and received a dash of boiling coffee upon his 
neck, seized that astonished native by the 
collar and shook him into a panic. All that 
Isam could understand of the assorted lan- 
guage launched at him was «verdammte 
neegur,» which he was not slow in translat- 
ing into its English equivalent. From that 
moment Isam was at war with Sneifleheimer. 
He could not do enough for the giant Sprintz, 
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although his attentions were accepted with 
indifference, nor too little for his mortal 
enemy. The result was mutual hatred and a 
limited race war. 

Upon the morning succeeding the arrival 
of the military contingent the whole negro 
population of Woodhaven, in response to a 
summons from the major, assembled in the 
spacious back yard. It was a strange scene. 
Gazing down upon them from the porch were 
the two uniformed privates of the vast army 
that had set the negro free. The hands were 
all dressed in their best, and wore looks of 
curiosity or anxiety; and behind many a mo- 
ther’s gown were the little piccaninnies star- 
ing in awe at «the sojers,» as Major Wor- 
thington delivered his first and last speech to 
his former slaves. He told them that the war 
was over, and that they were free; that free- 
dom meant less for them,—less than they 
dreamed,—and much for him; that he too was 
free now, —free of providing for three hundred 
people, —and had only himself and family to 
look after; that, however often they had been 
assured to the contrary,the Government would 
never support people in idleness, and that they 
must still work for their living. With those 
who desired to remain he would make an 
agreement and pay them wages, and he had 
brought these two soldiers representing the 
Government to see that justice was done. 
They would remain as long as necessary. He 
did not want any man, woman, or child to stay 
who wished to go; they were all free, and the 
world was large. 

When the major finished, Captain Sneifle- 
heimer stepped promptly to the front, and 
waved his hand with a freedom born of nat- 
ural dignity and a mint julep. 

«Yah,» he said, straightening up and 
thrusting forward the buckle of his broad 
belt; «das vas all righdt, ain’t it? Mejjer 
Verdingdon sprechen de trooth sometime al- 
ready. Das vas so, Capt’n Sprintz, don’t eet?» 
There was a deep silence of more than a 
minute’s duration. Captain Sprintz was stand- 
ing at «carry arms» and reflecting upon the 
proposition. He made a military salute. 

« Yah, laties und shenteelmen; das vas all 
righdt—all righdt,» he said. 

Most of the hands remained. Many of the 
older ones came forward with hats off, and 
shook hands with their late owner. Old Peter 
voiced the sentiments of these when he said: 

«You stood by us, Mas’ Craffud, an’ we 
stood by you an’ yourn too long to split off 
now.» For the first time in their lives they 
saw the old gentleman turn away, unable for 
a moment to speak. 
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But in so large a crowd there are always 
the turbulent and unruly, and before many 
days, pushed forward by their preachers and 
foolish women, these made trouble, and to 
test their new-found freedom began to loaf in 
the fields. Hamp Washington stopped his plow 
in the shade of a persimmon-tree one day, and 
dropped down upon the ground. 

« Look hyah, boy; what you doin’?» inquired 
an indignant old negro. 

«I’m free, an’ I ain’ goin’ ter work ’cep’n I 
want ter.» This produced a laugh, and a half 
dozen others joined him. 

« You ain’ no freer ’n me,» said one; and so 
the little group swelled in numbers and im- 
portance until it grew to be a large group, 
and the work languished. 

When from the porch the major saw this 
rebellion he almost danced. He approached 
the rotund form of Sneifleheimer, and hand- 
ing him a fresh cigar, said carelessly: 

«I trust, sir, you have enjoyed the julep.» 
A grunt expressed a satisfaction for which 
the captain could not find English. « Now, 
captain,» continued his host, «we Southern 
people have an enormous problem to contend 
with; and unless you Old World people, sir, 
who have been through these experiences, 
come to our rescue with your assistance and 
advice, I don’t know what we are going to do. 
For instance, sir, look out yonder. I am paying 
those hands wages,—large wages, sir, —and 
they sleep in the shade of a tree during work 
hours. Now what canI do? I ask you, sir, as 
a business man, a man of travel and experi- 
ence, how can any system of farming survive 
such evils?» 

Sneifleheimer struggled to his feet. A 
string of transatlantic gutturals issued from 
between his lips, his bosom heaved, and his 
cheeks flushed. He drew around him his 
loosened belt, seized his carbine, and was 
about to let himself down the steps when the 
major checked him. 

« No violence, captain; no violence, sir. | 
would prefer to lose my crop.» The soldier 
was indignant and irrepressibie. «I think,» 
added the major, presently, «if you will take 
my horse and ride out there, your remon- 
strance will have a good effect.» The horse 
was ordered; but before mounting, to quiet 
the anxiety of his host, Captain Sneifleheimer 
promised not to shoot anybody. When he 
dashed into the startled group and cocked 
his gun there was consternation and a panic 
sufficient for a volley. 

«Vadt for you tek Mejjer Verdingdon’s 
money und sleep mid de day? Gainse sur la 
vork puddy quvick, und be een a hurry mid 
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eet, or I ’ll pblow oud your prains mid de 
gun! Hoof!» This is about what the Africans 
caught from the medley; but his gestures with 
the gun were eloquent, and conscience has but 
a light task to make cowards of the newly en- 
franchised. In thirty seconds every plow was 
running. 

«Oom hoo,» said the old negro who had re- 
buked the first mutineer— «oom hoo! You fool 
wid dat Yankee, nigger, an’ you git er bullet 
in your skin! Keep erway fom dem sort er 
folks, an’ don’t you put faith in nobody what 
talks down dey throats. When you hyah er 
man rumble’way down yonder in es throat, hits 
des de same as thunder down behind er cloud. 
Fus’ news you git, lightning ’ll be er-reachin’ 
out fer you.» 

And so it happened that the boys in blue 
rode the fields by day, and whenever indo- 
lence sought freedom a cocked carbine stirred 
energy into play; and energy at play meant a 
negro at work. For this slight service they 
received the deferential courtesy of Major 
Worthington, cigars and spirits, and the best 
efforts of the culinary department. All this 
time Woodhaven held a spirit that laughed 
in silence and enjoyed life as never before. 
The crops were never in a more splendid con- 
dition, cotton promised to bring an enormous 
price in the fall, and never did slave labor 
toil as did the freemen under the new system. 

« Begad! sir,» said the major one day to a 
neighbor who was having a hard time with his 
labor, «keep a standing army, sir; keepa stand- 
ing army. I am going to stay here and raise 
cotton, sir, if I have to buy some second-hand 
gunboats and start me a navy on the river.» 

Only Isam was unhappy. Poor Isam! Twice 
had he met the heavy boot of Captain Sneifle- 
heimer, or, to be perfectly correct, twice had 
the heavy boot of the captain overtaken him, 
and once the angry soldier had thrown a 
stool at his head. To wait upon such a man 
was agonizing to the negro; but the major 
only laughed when Isam complained, and ad- 
vised him to resign. 

So wore the times away. The soldiers re- 
ceived their military discharge, but their civil 
appointment continued at Woodhaven with 
good wages. The place now had two overseers 
where in ante-bellumdays only one had reigned. 
And these two in effect had the United States 
government behind them. The uniforms grew 
old and faded, but they were carefully patched 
and finally replaced. In place of the arms and 
accoutrements surrendered the major had 
bought others. Martial law still prevailed at 
Woodhaven, although it was now 1869 and 
peace reigned everywhere else; but between 
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Isam and Captain Sneifleheimer there was 
open war. 

Captain Sprintz no longer answered to roll- 
call. He had received a foreign letter one day, 
had grunted for a week, drawn his money, and 
disappeared. 

As the major grew to be a rich man again 
he became tired of his system. The presence 
of his officious and impatient supervisor had 
become almost unbearable. He was weary of 
military occupation, and willing to get back to 
a peace basis even upon smaller profits. Be- 
sides, he could no longer maintain his coun- 
terfeit deference. One day Isam came up and 
stood by the major’s chair in silence awhile, 
and then he said pleadingly: 

« Mas’ Craffud, somep’n’ sorter weighin’ 
on my mind.» 

« Stealing? » 

« No, sah; ain’t stole nothin’. But dis hyah 
Cap’n Yallerhammer—» 

« Well?» 

«Sorter looks ter me like no man got any 
business hittin’ er child es good as little Mas’ 
Craffud, even if he is er sojer—» 

« Hitting a child? Whose child?» 

« Miss Helen’s. Little Mas’ Craffud. Seen 
’im do it wid my own eyes. Little Mas’ Craf- 
fud des come up an’ tech he nose wid er straw 
when he sleepin’ out hyah yestiddy, an’ he up 
an’ slap ’im des es hard. ’Fo’ Gord, I thought 
he done broke de po’ chile’s neck. But dat 
boy es game; he did ’n’ cry ner holler ner 
nothin’; he des pick up es little wagin an’ let 
fly at dat white man, an’ den back en de door, 
darin’ ’im wid es eyes des ter come inside an’ 
tech ’im erg’in! » 

« You saw him strike the boy?» 

« Yes, sah; wid my own eyes. An’ I ’d er 
bounced ’im den and deir merse’f, but he had 
on es barkers, an’ er nigger don’t stan’ no 
chance wid barkers.» The major, who had 
grown pale and red in an instant, reflected for 
a moment or two. He knew Isam, however, 
and the old twinkle of good humor returned 
to his eyes. 

«Isam,» he said softly, «do you reckon you 
could whip him?» 

«Who—me? Des lemme try him, Mas’ 
Craffud; des lemme try him one time.» 

« Well, so you shall. You go out yonder 
while we are at dinner, and get that bucket, 
and sit down by the well like you had gone to 
sleep. I’ll get up the fight, and give you five 
dollars if you don’t get whipped.» 

« How ’bout dem barkers, Mas’ Craffud? I 
don’t wanter git mixed up wid dem, ner wid 
de United States nuther.» 

« You sha’n’t; fair fight, fist and skull, and 
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I’ll keep the Government quiet. How are you 
going to take him, Isam?» 

« Under holt, ef I c’n git hit. Ef I can’t git 
dat, I’m goin’ ter tek what ’s lef.» 

« He ’ll get you if youdo. He is too heavy 
to throw. What you should do is to butt him; 
butt him between his eyes first, then on the 
belt, and when his head comes down throw 
your weight upon his neck. That ’ll get 
him.» 

« Den des gimme time—des gimme time.» 

«Ill give you all the time you want; I ’ll 
sit right here until the army calls for rein- 
forcement, and I ’ll be slow getting there 
then.» 

Isam reflected a moment. 

« Mas’ Craffud,» he said, scratching behind 
one ear a little, «I’m goin’ ter settle er heap 
er things dis hyah day—some er yourn an’ 
some er mine an’ all of little Mas’ Craffud’s; 
but sometimes things sorter don’t work out 
"zactly right, an’ ef hit so happen ter-day you 
e’n come right erlong an’ break up de fight.» 
The major’s laugh had so much of the old-time 
heartiness in it that Isam more than smiled as 
he moved off. 

Now no greater injustice could be done to 
Isam than to accuse him of being brave: he 
was not; but he was knowing. He depended 
upon his enemy’s surprise, corpulence, and 
shortness of wind for the victory. Moreover, 
by a little here and a little there and close 
observation he had formed a very nearly cor- 
rect estimate of the man he was to fight, and 
he was no longer afraid of him when the 
terms were anything like equal. 

Captain Sneifleheimer was a man of habit. 
When he entered the dining-room he always 
unbuckled his belt and dropped it, pistols and 
all, upon the hall table, to be resumed only 
after he had dined and smoked. 

Dinner was over, and the captain was just 
drawing his cigar when he was startled by a 
vigorous exclamation from the major, who 
had laboriously sunk into his chair, the very 
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manner of his sinking suggesting the cruelty 
of any necessity that compelled him to rise 
again. The captain glanced out into the yard 
to the well-house; there sat Isam asleep, the 
empty bucket by his side. 

« That,» said the major, «is what comes of 
freedom. That negro has n’t been worth his 
salt since 65. I wish to the Lord somebody 
would thrash him. He needs it.» 

Sneifleheimer scrambled down the steps, 
picking up a buggy-whip as he went, and 
hurried, if such corpulency could be said to 
hurry, across the yard. He gave Isam one 
blow, which, asleep though he seemed to be, 
he shrunk from in advance, and which acted 
as a fine stimulant to the negro’s ebbing reso- 
lution. 

«Gid oud, gid oud mid your schleep up!» 
shouted the assailant, and lifted the whip 
again. But it did not descend; with one leap 
Isam had him by both ears, and was soon 
jumping up in the air, butting him between 
the eyes. The third time Isam butted, the 
major’s heels went over the balustrade, and 
he literally wallowed with mirth in his chair. 
Isam lost no time; the enemy was now stunned 
and almost unconscious, and suddenly Isam 
backed, lowered his head, and rammed him 
about the waist-band with terrific force. He 
did not have to jump on the enemy’s neck; 
Sneifieheimer fell like a decayed pine. In an 
instant the negro was upon him, full of the 
memory of insults and oppressions and the 
mad excess of victory. He gouged and beat 
and clawed and pulled until the major 
scrambled out and drew him away. 

It was known at once that the captain would 
have to resign; any one that Isam could whip 
would have but small influence. Even Sneifle- 
heimer himself grasped the situation cor- 
rectly. And so it was that one summer day 
the slanting rays of the setting sun gilded the 
patches upon a worn and faded uniform the 
back of which was toward Woodhaven. The 
United States army was retiring from Georgia. 


Harry Stillwell Edwards. 
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WONDER Charles Lamb did not include in 

his list of popular fallacies the saying, « It 
costs nothing to be polite.» My dear, I am pay- 
ing the price at this moment of one of my own 
imprudences in that line—a chance phrase 
with which I tried to round off a rather chilly 
leave-taking neatly, and cheaply, I flattered 
myself. But now, listen to the sequel! 

I am to have a bride on my hands, or a 
bride-elect, for she is n’t married yet. Her 
intended has been rustling for a home out 
here in the wilds of Idaho, while she has been 
waiting in the old country for success to 
crown his efforts. How much success in her 


case is demanded I don’t know. She is a little 
English girl, upper middle-class, which Mrs. 
Percifer assures me is the class to belong to 
in England at the present day (it is her class, 
I infer), and the interesting reunion is to take 
place at our house. She sailed, poor thing, 
this day week, and will be forwarded to us 


by her confiding friends in New York as soon 
as she arrives. She has never seen either of 
us, but I suppose she will hear of us from 
the Percifers. That is something—enough 
for some persons, it seems. 

The Percifers were really very nice to us 
in New York last winter, though one must not 
flatter one’s self too much; it is all in the day’s 
work for those commission men to be nice to 
a good shipper and his wife when they come 
outofthe West. There wasarather impersonal 
note to her politeness, which made it difficult 
when we parted for me to speak of the pos- 
sibility, to say nothing of the pleasure, of 
a visit from her. My natural «gush» was 
strangled in my throat. But one must say 
something, so I put it off on any friends or 
fellow-Britishers of theirs who might care to 
command us in the West; we should be so 
happy, and so forth. And, my dear, she writes 
me, quite as a matter of course (she ’s not im- 
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personal now), that she is «so glad, for dear he could not meet her train, « Kitty’s » friends 
Kitty’s sake,» that we are here; and sheissure will be «so relieved to know that the dear, 
we will «be very good to her,—she is such a _ brave little girl is in good hands »—ours, if 


sweet girl no one could help being,» —which 
does n’t leave much margin for our goodness. 
« The poor child » (I am quoting Mrs. Percifer) 


you please, who never beheld her in our 
lives! 
Mark the coolness with which she treats 


KITTY. 


« knows absolutely nobody in the West but the 
man she is coming to marry » (it’s a question 
if she knows him), «and cannot possibly have 
any conception of the journey she has under- 
taken»; she will be «so comforted » to find us 
at the end of it. And if anything unforeseen 
should detain Mr. Harshaw, the fiancé, that 


the possibility of the bridegroom’s keeping 
the bride waiting—after she has traversed 
half the globe to compass her share of their 
meeting! 

Well, it ’s not the American way; but per- 
haps it will be when bad times have humbled us 
a little more, and it ’s a question whether we 
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«HE PULLED UP AND SPOKE TO A TRAINMAN.» 


can marry our daughters at all unless we can 
give them dowries, or professions to support 
their husbands on, and «feelings» are a luxury 
that.only the rich can afford. 

I hope « Kitty» won’t have any; but still 
more I hope that her young man will arrive 
on schedule time, and that they can trot 
round the corner and be married, with Tom 
and me for witnesses, as speedily as possible. 


I’vE had such a blow! Tom, with an ef- 
fort, has succeeded in remembering this Mr. 
Harshaw who is poor Kitty’s fate. He must 
have been years in this country, long enough 
to have citizenized himself and become a 
member of our first Idaho legislature (I 
don’t believe you even know that we are a 
State!). Tom was on the supper committee 
of the ball the city gave them. They were 
a deplorable set of men; it was easy enough 
to remember the nice ones. Tom says he is 
a «chump,» if you know what that means. I 
tell him that every man, married or single, 
is constitutionally horrid to any other man 
who has had the luck to be chosen of a charm- 
ing girl. But I’m afraid Harshaw was n’t 
one of the nice ones, or I should have remem- 
bered him myself; we had them to dinner— 
all who were at all worth while. 

Poor Kitty! There is so little here to 
come for but the man. 


WELL, my dear, here’s a pretty kettle of 
fish! Kitty has arrived, and one Mr. Harshaw. 
Where the Mr. Harshaw is, quien sabe! It’s 
awfully late. Poor Kitty has gone to bed, 
and has cried herself to sleep, I dare 
say, if sleep she can. I never have heard 
of a girl being treated so. 
Tom and the other Mr. Harshaw are 
smoking in the dining-room, and Tom is 
talking endlessly—what about I can’t ima- 
gine, unless he is giving this young record- 
breaker his opinion of his extraordinary con- 
duct. But I must begin at the beginning. 
Mrs. Percifer wired us from New York 
the day the bride-elect started, and she was 
to wire us from Ogden, which she did. I went 
to the train to meet her, and I told Tom to be 
on the watch for the bridegroom, who would 
come in from his ranch on the Snake River, 
by wagon or on horseback, across country 
from Ten Mile. To come by rail he ’d have 
had to go round a hundred miles or so, by 
Mountain Home. An American would have 
done it, of course, and have come in 
‘with her on the train; but the Per- 
cifers plainly expected no such wild 
burst of enthusiasm from him. 
The train was late. I walked and 
walked the platform; some of the people who 
were waiting went away, but I dared not leave 
my post. Ifellto watching aspurt of dust away 
off across the river toward the mesa. It rolled 
up fast, and presently I saw a man on horse- 
back; then I did n’t see him; then he had 
crossed the bridge, and was pounding down 
the track-side toward the depot. He pulled 
up and spoke to a trainman, and after that 
he walked his horse as if he was satisfied. 
That is Harshaw, I thought, and a very 
pretty fellow, but not in the least like an 
Idaho legislator. I don’t seem to care for the 
sort of Englishman who is so prompt to swear 
allegiance to our flag, and take out his first 
papers and his second papers and all that; they 
never do unless they want to go in for gov- 
ernment land, or politics, or something that 
has nothing to do with any flag. But this 
youngster looked ridiculously young. I sim- 
ply knew he was coming for that girl, and 
that he had no ulterior motives whatever. He 
was ashy-white with dust—hair, eyebrows, 
eyelashes, and his fair little mustache all 
powdered with it; his corduroys, leggings, and 
hat all of a color. I saw no baggage, and | 
wondered what he expected to be married in. 
He leaned on his horse dizzily a moment when 
he first got out of the saddle, and the poor 
beast stretched his fore legs, and rocked with 
the gusts of his panting, his sides going in and 
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out like a pair of bellows. The young fellow 
handed him over to a man to take to the 
stables, and I saw him give him a regular 
bridegroom’s tip. He ’s all right, I said to 
myself, and Tom was horrid to call him a 
«chump.» He beat himself off a bit, and went 
in and talked to the ticket-agent. They looked 
at their watches. 








«I don’t think you ’ll have time to go up- 
town,» said the ticket-man. 

Harshaw came out then, and he began to 
walk the platform, and to stare down the 
track toward Nampa; so I sat down. Pres- 
ently he stopped, and raised his hat, and asked 
if I was Mrs. Daly, a friend of Mrs. Percifer 
of London and New York. 

Not to be boastful, I said that I knew Mrs. 
Percifer. 

« Then,» said he, « we are here on the same 
errand, I think.» 

I was there to meet Miss Kitty Comyn, | 
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told him, and he said so was he, and might 
he have a little talk with me? He seemed 
excited and serious, very. 

«Are you the Mr. Harshaw?» I asked, 
though I had n’t an idea, of course, that he 
could be anybody else. 

« Not exactly,» he said. «I’m his cousin, 
Cecil Harshaw.» 


. 


«Is Mr. Harshaw ill?» I asked. 

He looked foolish, and dropped his eyes. 
«No,» said he. « He was well last night when 
I left him at the ranch.» Last night! He had 
come a hundred miles between dark of one 
day and noon of the next! 

« Your cousin takes a royal way of bring- 
ing home his bride—by proxy,» I said. 

« Ah, but it ’s partly my fault, you know,» 
—he could not quell a sudden shamefaced 
laugh, — «if you’d kindly allow me to explain. 
I shall have to be quite brutally frank; but 
Mrs. Percifer said»—here he lugged in a 
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propitiatory compliment, which sounded no 
more like Mrs. Percifer than it fitted me; but 
mistaking my smile of irony for one of en- 
couragement, he babbled on. I wish I could 
do justice to his «charmin’» accent and his 
perfectly unstudied manner of speech, a mix- 
ture of native and acquired colloquialisms, 
that is, British and American slang. 

«It’s like this, Mrs. Daly. A man ought n’t 
to be a dog-in-the-manger about a girl, even 
if he has got her promise, you know. If he 
can’t get a move on and marry her before her 
hair is gray, he ought to-step out and give 
the other fellows a show. I’m not speak- 
ing for myself, though I would have spoken 
three years ago if she had n’t been engaged 
to Micky—she’s always been engaged to him, 
one may say. And I accepted the fact; and 
when I came over here and took a share in 
Micky’s ranch I meant right by him, and 
God knows I meant more than right by her. 
Was n’t it right to suppose she must be 
tremendously fond of him, to let him keep 
her on the string the way he has? They ’ve 
been engaged four years now. And was it 
any wonder I was mad with Micky, seeing how 
he was loafing along, fooling his money away, 
not looking ahead and denying himself as a 
man ought who’s got a nice girl waiting for 
him? I’m quite frank, you see; but when you 
hear what an ass I ’ve made of myself, you ’1I 
not begrudge me the few excuses I have to 
offer. All I tried to do was to give Micky a 
leg to help him over his natural difficulty — 
of laziness, you know. He’s not a bad sort at 
all, only he ’s slow, and it ’s hard to get him 
to look things square in the face. It was for 
her sake, supposing her happiness was bound 
up in him, that I undertook to boom the mar- 
riage a bit. But Micky won’t boom worth a— 
deuce. He’s back on my hands now, and what 
in Heaven’s name | ’m to say to her—» His 
eloquence failed him here, and he came down 
to the level of ordinary conversation, with the 
remark, «It ’s a facer, by Jove!» 

I managed not to smile. If he ’d under- 
taken, I said, to « boom» his cousin’s marriage 
to a girl he liked himself, he ought at least 
to get credit for disinterestedness; but so 
few really good acts were rewarded in this 
world! I seemed to have heard that it was 
not very comfortable, though it might be 
heroic, to put one’s hand between the tree 
and the bark. 

«Ah,» he said feelingly, «it ’s unearthly! 
I never was so rattled in my life. But before 
you give me too much credit for disinterest- 
edness, you know, I must tell you that I ’m 
thinking of —that—in short, I ’ve a mind to 
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speak for myself now, if. Micky does n’t come 
up to time.» 

I simply looked at him, and he blushed, 
but went on more explicitly. « He could have 
married her, Mrs. Daly, any time these three 
years if he ’d had the pluck to think so. 
He ’d say, ‘If we have a good season with the 
horses, I ’Il send for her in the fall» We’d 
have our usual season, and then he ’d say, «It 
won’t do, Cecy. And in the spring we are 
always as poor as jack-rabbits, and so he ’d 
wait till the next fall. I got so mad with his 
infernal coolness, and the contrast of how 
things were and how she must think they 
were! Still, I knew he ’d be good to her if he 
had her here, and he ’d save twice as much 
with her to provide for as he ever could alone. 
I used to hear all her little news, poor girl. 
She had lost her father, and there were tight 
times at home. The next word was that she 
was going for a governess. Then I said,‘ You 
ought to go over and get her, or else send for 
her sharp. You are as ready to marry her now 
as ever you will be» 

«(I’m too confounded strapped, said he. 
I told him I would fix all that if he would go 
or write her to come. But the weeks went by, 
and he never made a move. And there were 
reasons, Mrs. Daly, why it was best that any 
one who cared for him should be on the 
ground. Then I made my kick. I don’t be- 
lieve in kicking, as a rule; but if you do kick, 
kick hard, I say. «If you don’t send for her, 
Micky, Ill send for her myself, I said. 

« (What for?» said he. 

««For you, said I, «if you ’ll have the 
manliness to step up and claim her, and treat 
her as you ought. If not, she can see how 
things are, and maybe she ’!! want a change. 
You may not think you are wronging her and 
deceiving her, I said, «but that ’s what you 
are; and if you won’t make an end of this 
situation) (I have n’t told you, and I can’t 
tell you, the whole of it, Mrs. Daly), «I will 
end it myself—for your sake and for her sake 
and for my own) And I warned him that | 
should have a word to say to her if he did n’t 
occupy the field of vision pretty promptly 
after she arrived. ‘One of us will meet her 
at the train, said I, «and the one who loves 
her will get there first» 

«Well, I ’m here, and he was cooking 
himself a big supper when I left him at the 
ranch. It was a simple test, Mrs. Daly. If 
he scorned to abide by it, he might at least 
have written and put her on her guard, for 
he knew I was not bluffing. He pawed up the 
ground a bit, but he never did a thing. Then 
I cabled her just the question, Would she 
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come? and she answered directly that she 
would. So I wired her the money. I signed 
myself Harshaw, and I told Micky what I ’d 
done. 

«And whether he is sulking over my in- 
terference, I can’t say, but from that moment 
he has never opened his mouth to me on the 
subject. I have n’t a blessed notion what he 
means to do; judging by what he has done, 
nothing, I should say. But it may be he’s only 
waiting to give me the full strength of the 
situation, seeing it’s one of my own contriv- 
ing. There’s a sort of rum justice in it; but 
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only suggestion it occurred to me to offer in 
the case—that he should go to his hotel and 
get his luncheon or breakfast, for I doubted 
if he ’d had any, and leave me to meet Miss 
Comyn, and say to her whatever a kind Provi- 
dence might inspire me with. My husband 
would call for him and fetch him up to dinner, 
I said; and after dinner, if Mr. Michael Har- 
shaw had not arrived, or sent some satisfac- 
tory message, he could cast himself into the 
breach. 

«And I’m sorry for you,» I said; «for I 
don’t think you will have an easy time of it.» 


Pie Ae. saat? ae 
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think of his daring to insult her so, for the 
sake of punishing me! 

« Now, what am I to say to her, Mrs. Daly? 
Am I to make a clean breast of it, and let her 
know the true and peculiar state of the case, 
including the fact that I’m in love with her 
myself? Or would you let that wait, and try 
to smooth things over for Micky, and get her 
to give him another chance? There was no 
sign of his moving last night; still, he may 
get here yet.» 

The young man’s spirits seemed to be ris- 
ing as he neared the end of his tale, perhaps 
because he could see that it looked pretty 
black for « Micky.» 

«If one could only know what he does mean 
to do, it would be simpler, would n’t it?» 

I agreed that it would. Then I made the 


«She can’t do worse than hate me, Mrs. 
Daly; and that ’s better than sending me 
friendly little messages in her letters to 
Micky.» 

I wish I could give you this story in his 
own words, or any idea of his extraordinary, 
joyous naturalness, and his air of prepos- 
terous good faith—as if he had done the only 
thing conceivable in the case. It was as con- 
vincing as a scene in comic opera. 

« By the way,» said he, «I did n’t encum- 
ber myself with much luggage this trip. I 
have nothing but the clothes I stand in.» 

I made a reckless offer of my husband’s 
evening things, which he as recklessly ac- 
cepted, not knowing if he could get into 
them; but I thought he did not look so badly 
as he was, in his sun-faded corduroys, the 
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whole of him from head to foot as pale as a 
plaster cast with dust, except his bright blue 
eyes, which had hard, dark circles around 
them. 

«The train is coming,» I warned him. 

«She is coming! A la bonne heure!» he 
cried, and was off on a run, and whistled a 
car that was going up Main street to the 
natatorium; and | knew that in ten minutes 
he would be reveling in the plunge, while I 
should be making the best of this beautiful 
crisis of his inventing to Miss Comyn.» 


My dear, they are the prettiest pair! Provi- 

dence, no doubt, designed them for each 

other, if he had not made this unpardonable 

break. She has a spirit of her own, has Miss 

Kitty, and if she cried up-stairs alone with 
96 
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me,—tears of anger and mortification, it 
struck me, rather than of heart-grief,—I will 
venture she shed no tears before him. 

As Mr. Michael Harshaw did not arrive, 
we gave Mr. Cecil his opportunity, as prom- 
ised, of speech with his victim and judge. 
He talked to her in the little sitting-room 
after dinner—as long as she would listen to 
him, apparently. We heard her come flying 
out with a sort of passionate suddenness, as 
if she had literally run away from his words. 
But he had followed her, and for an instant 
I saw them together in the hall. His poor 
young face was literally burning; perhaps it 
was only sunburn, but I fancied she had been 
giving him a metaphorical drubbing—«rag- 
ging,» as Tom would call it—worse than Lady 
Anne gave Richard III. 
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She was still in a fine Shaksperian temper 
when I carried her off up-stairs. Reserves 
were impossible between us; her right to any 
privacy in her own affairs had been given 
away from the start; that was one of the 
pleasing features of the situation. 

«Marry him! marry him!» she cried. 
«That impertinent, meddlesome boy, that I 
have known all my life, and never could have 
suspected of such work as this! That false, 
dishonorable—» 

«Go slow, dear,» I said. «I don’t think 
he ’s quite so bad as that.» 

«And what do I want with him! And 
what do you think he tells me, Mrs. Daly? 
And whether there’s any truth in him, how do 
I know? He declares it was not Michael Har- 
shaw who sent for me at all! The message, 
all the messages, were from him. In that 
case I have been decoyed over here to marry 
a man who not only never asked me to come, 
but who stood by and let me be hoaxed in 
this shameful way, and now leaves me to be 
persecuted by this one’s ridiculous offers 
of marriage, as if I belonged to all or any 
of the Harshaws, whichever one came first! 
Michael may not even know that I am here,» 
she added in a lower key. «If Cecil Harshaw 
was capable of doing what he has done by his 
own confession, it would be little more to in- 
tercept my answers to his forgeries.» 

That was true, I said. It was quite possi- 
ble the young man lied. She would, of course, 
give Mr. Michael Harshaw a chance to tell 
his story. 

«I cannot believe,» said the distracted girl, 
«that Michael would lend himself, even pas- 
sively, to such an abominable trick. Could any 
one believe it—of his worst enemy!» 

Impossible, I agreed. She must believe 
nothing till she had heard from her lover. 

«But if Michael did not know it,» she 
mused, with a piteous blush, « then Cecil Har- 
shaw must have sent me that money himself 
—the insolence! And after that to ask me to 
marry him!» 

Men were fearfully primitive still, after 
all that we had done for them, I reminded 
her, especially in their notions of love-mak- 
ing. Their intentions were generally better 
than their methods. No great harm had been 
done, for that matter. A letter, if written 
that night, would reach Mr. Michael Harshaw 
at his ranch not later than the next night. All 
these troubles could wait till the real Mr. Har- 
shaw had been heard from. My husband would 
see that her letter reached him promptly, and 
in the mean time Mr. Cecil need not be told 
that we were proving his little story. 

VoL. LII.—13. 
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I was forced to humor her own theory of 
her case; but I have no idea, myself, that 
Cecil Harshaw has not told the truth. He 
does not look like a liar, to begin with, and 
how silly to palm off an invention for to-day 
which to-morrow would expose! 

Tom is still talking and talking. I really 
must interfere and give Mr. Cecil a chance to 
go. It is quite too late to look for the other 
one. If he comes at this hour, there is no- 
thing he can do but go to bed. 

. . . Well, the young man has gone, and 
Tom is shutting up the house, and I hope the 
bride is asleep, though I doubt it. Have I told 
you how charming she is? Not so discour- 
agingly tall or so classic as the Du Maurier 
goddess who has posed for the English so- 
ciety girl so long; not so very much so 
either, but «comfy,» much more « comfy,» to 
my mind. Her nose is rudimentary, rather, 
which does n’t seem to prevent her having a 
mind of her own, though noses are said to 
have it all to say as to force of character. 
Her upper lip has the most fascinating little 
pout; her chin is full and emotional—but 
these are emotional times; and there is a 
beautiful finish about her throat and hands 
and wrists. She looks more dressed in a shirt- 
waist, in which she came down to dinner, her 
trunk not having come, than some of us do in 
the best we have. Her clothes are very fresh 
and recent, to a woman of Idaho; but she 
does not wear her pretty ears « cachées,» | 
am glad to say. They are very pretty, and 
one—the left one—is burned pure crimson 
from sitting next the window of her section 
all the way from Omaha. 

But why do I write all this nonsense at 
twelve o’clock at night, when all I need say 
by way of description is that we want her to 
stay with us, indefinitely if necessary, and let 
her countrymen and lovers go to—their ranch 
on the Snake River! 


WHAT do you suppose those wretches were 
arguing about in the dining-room last night, 
over their whisky and soda? Sentiment was 
«not in it,» as they would say. They were 
talking up a scheme—a scheme that Tom 
has had in mind ever since he first saw the 
Thousand Springs six years ago, when he had 
the Snake River placer-mining fever. It was 
of no use then, because electrical transmission 
was in its infancy, its long-distance capacities 
undreamed of. But Harshaw was down there 
fishing last summer, and he was able to sat- 
isfy the only doubt Tom has had as to some 
natural feature of the scheme—I don’t know 
what, but Harshaw has settled it, and is as 
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wild as Tom himself about the thing. Also he 
wants to put into it all the money he can re- 
cover out of his cousin’s ranch. (I should n’t 
think the future of that partnership would be 
exactly happy!) And now they propose to 
take hold of it, together, and at once. 

Harshaw, who, it seems, is enough of an 
engineer to be able to run a level, will go down 
with Tom and make the preliminary surveys. 
Tom will work up the plans and estimates, and 
prepare a report, which Harshaw will take 
to London, where his father has influence in 
the City, and the sanguine child sees himself 
placing it in the twinkling of an eye. 

Tom made no secret with me of their 
scheme, and I fell upon him at once. 

«You are not taking advantage of that 
innocent in your own house!» I said. 

«Do you take him for an innocent? He 
has about as shrewd a business head—but 
he has no money, anyhow. I shall have to put 
up for the whole trip.» 

«To be honest, that was just what I had 
feared; but it did n’t sound well to say so. 
Tom is always putting up for things that 
never come to anything—for us. 

He tried to propitiate me with the news 
that I was to go with them. 

«And what do you propose to do with 
our guest?» 

«Take her along. Why not? It’s as hard 
a trip as any I know of, for the distance. Her 
troubles won’t keep her awake, nor spoil her 
appetite, after the first day’s ride.» 

«I don’t know but you are right,» I said; 
_« but wild horses could n’t drag her if he goes. 
And how about the other Harshaw—the one 
she has promised to marry?» 

«She is n’t going to marry him, is she? I 
should think she had gone about far enough, 
to meet that fellow half-way.» 

Even if she was n’t going to marry him, 
I said, it might be civil to tell him so. She 
had listened to his accuser; she could hardly 
refuse to listen to him. 

«I think, myself, the dear boy has skipped 
the country,» said Tom, who is unblushingly 
on Cecil’s side. «If he has n’t, the letter will 
fetch him. She will have time to settle his 
case before we start.» 

« Before we start! And when do you pro- 
pose to start?» I should n’t have been sur- 
prised if he had said «to-morrow»; but he 
considerately gives me until Thursday. 

The truth is, Lou, it is years and years 
since I have been on one of these wild-goose 
chases with Tom. I have no more faith in this 
than in any of the other schemes, but who 
wants to be forever playing the part of Wis- 
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dom «that cries in the streets and no man 
regards her»? One might as well be merry 
over one’s folly, to say nothing of the folly of 
other people. I confess I am dying to go; but 
of course nothing can be decided till the re- 
creant bridegroom has been heard from. 

This morning, when I went to Kitty’s door 
for her letter, I found she had n’t written it. 
She made me come in while she « confessed,» 
as she said. 

«I could n’t submit to the facts last 
night,» she faltered. «I had to pretend that 
I thought he did n’t know; but of course he 
does; he must. I wrote him from home before 
I started, and again from New York. I can’t 
suppose that Cecil would intercept my letters. 
He is not a stage villain. No; I must face the 
truth. But how can I ever tell it to mama!» 

« We will arrange all that by and by,» I as- 
sured her (but I don’t see myself how she can 
tell the truth about this transaction to any- 
body, her mother least of all, who would be 
simply wild if she knew how the girl has been 
betrayed and insulted, among utter stran- 
gers); meantime I begged her to promise me 
that she would not waste— 

She interrupted me quickly. «I have 
wasted enough, I think. No; don’t be afraid 
for me, Mrs. Daly, and for Heaven’s sake 
don’t pity me!» 


I HAD just written the above when Tom 
came in and informed me that the «regular 
candidate had arrived,» and requested to know 
if we were to have them both to dinner, or if the 
« dark horse » was to be told he need n’t come. 

«Of course he can’t come,» I screamed; 
«let him keep himself as dark as possible.» 

«Then you need n’t expect me,» said Tom. 
«Cecy and I will dine at the Louvre.» And I 
would give a good deal if I could dine there 
too, or anywhere but with these extraordinary 
lovers. 

I went out to meet the real Harshaw, em- 
barrassed with the guilty consciousness of 
having allowed my sympathies to go astray; 
for though in theory I totally disapprove of 
Cecil Harshaw, personally I defy anybody not 
to like him. I will except prejudiced persons, 
like his cousin and the lady he is so bent on 
making, by hook or by crook, a Mrs. Harshaw. 

Mr. Harshaw the first (and last to ar- 
rive) has shaved off his mustache quite re- 
cently, I should say, and the nakedness of his 
upper lip is not becoming. I wonder if she 
ever saw him with his mouth bare? I wonder 
if she would have accepted him if she had? 
He was so funny about his cousin, the pro- 
moter; so absolutely unconscious of his own 
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asinine position. He argued very sensibly that 
if, after waiting four years for him she could, 
n’t wait one day longer, she must have changed 
in her feelings very decidedly, and that was 
a fact it behooved him to find out. Better now 
than later. I think he has found out. 

All she said, upon his departure, was, «It’s 
a long lane that has no turning.» 

One might infer that the engagement 
had been a long lane to her, and that she was 
glad to have come to the turn at last. Pos- 
sibly he was nicer four years ago. Men get 
terribly down at heel, mentally, morally, and 
mannerly, poking off by themselves in these 
out-of-the-way places. But she has been see- 
ing people, and steadily making growth, since 
she gave him her promise at eighteen. The 
promise itself has helped to develop her. It 
must have been a knot of perpetual doubt and 
self-questioning. No one need tell me that 
she really loves him; if she did, if she had, she 
could not take his treatment of her like this. 
Perhaps the family circumstances constrained 
her. They may have thought Harshaw had a 
fortune in the future of his ranch, with its 
river boundary of placer-mines. English girls 
are obedient, and English mamas are practi- 
cal, we read. 

She is practical, and she is beginning to 
look her situation in the face. 

«I shall want you to help me find some way 
to return that money,” she said to me later, 
with an angry blush—«that money which 
Cecil Harshaw kindly advanced me on my 
journey. I shall hate every moment of my 
life till that debt is paid. But for the insult 
I can never repay him, never! 

«We are a large family at home—four girls 
besides me, and three boys; and boys are so 
expensive. I cannot ask mama to help me; 
indeed, I was hoping to help her. I should 
have gone for a governess if I had not been 
duped into coming over here. Would there be 
any one in this town, do you think, who might 
want a governess for her children? I have a 
few ‘accomplishments, and though I’ve not 
been trained for a teacher, I am used to chil- 
dren, and they like me, when I want them to.» 

I thought this a good idea for the future; 
it would take time to work it up. But for the 
present an inspiration came to me, on the 
strength of something Tom had said—that 
he wished I-could draw or paint, because he 
could make an artist useful on this trip, he 
condescended to say, if he could lay his hand 
onone. All the photographs of the springs, it 
seems, have the disastrous effect of dwarfing 
their height and magnitude. There is a lagoon 
and a weedy island directly beneath them, and 
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in the camera pictures taken from in front 
the reeds and willows look gigantic in the 
foreground, and the springs are insignificant 
out of all proportion. This would be fatal to 
our schemers’ claims as to the volume of water 
they are supposed to furnish for an electrical 
power-plant to supply the Silver City mines, 
one hundred miles away. Hence the demand 
of Science for Art, with her point of view. 

« Just the thing for her,» I thought. «She 
can draw and water-color, of course; all Eng- 
lish girls do.» And I flew and proposed it to 
Tom. «Pay her well for her pictures, and 
she ’l] make your Thousand Springs look like 
Ten Thousand.» (That was only my little joke, 
dear; I am always afraid of your conscience.) 
But the main thing is settled; we have found 
a way of inducing Kitty to go. Tom was 
charmed with my intelligence, and Kitty, poor 
child, would go anywhere, in any conceivable 
company, to get even with Cecil Harshaw on 
that hateful money transaction. When I told 
her she would have to submit to his presence 
on the trip, she shrugged her shoulders. 

«It ’s one of ‘life ’s little ironies,» she 
said. é 

« And,» I added, « we shall have to pass the 
ranch that was to have been—» 

«Oh, well; that is another. I must get 
used to the humorous side of my situation. 
One suffers most, perhaps, through thinking 
how other people will think one suffers. If 
they would only give one credit for a little 
common sense, to say nothing of pride!» 

You see, she will wear no willows for him. 
We shall get on beautifully, I ’ve no doubt, 
even with the «irony» of the situation rubbed 
in, as it will inevitably be, in the course of 
this journey. 

Tom solemnly assures me that the other 
Harshaw’s name is not Micky, but « Denis»; 
and he explains his having got into the le- 
gislature (quite unnecessarily, so far as I am 
concerned) on the theory that he is too lazy 
even to make enemies. 

I shall get the governess project started, 
so it can be working while we are away. If 
you know of anybody who would be likely to 
want her, and could pay her decently, and 
would know how to treat a nursery governess 
who is every bit a lady, but who is not above 
her business (I take for granted she is not, 
though of course I don’t know), do, pray, speak 
aword for her. I ’ll answer for it that she is 
bright enough; better not mention that she is 
pretty. There must be a hundred chances for 
her there to one in Idaho. We are hardly up 
to the resident-governess idea as yet. It is 
thought to be wanting in public spirit for 
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parents not to patronize the local schools. If 
they are not good enough for the rich fami- 
lies, the poor families feel injured, and want 
to know the reason why. 

To return to these Harshaws. Does it not 
strike you that the English are more original, 
not to say queer, than we are; more indiffer- 
ent to the opinions of others—certain others? 
They don’t hesitate to do a thing because on 
the face of it it ’s perfectly insane. Witness 
the lengths they go, these young fellows out 
here, for anything on earth they happen to 
set their crazy hearts upon. The young fancy 
bloods, I mean, who have the love of sport 
developed through generations of tough old 
hard-riding, high-playing, deep-drinking an- 
cestors; the «younger sons,» who have in- 
herited the sense of having the ball at their 
feet, without having inherited the ball. They 
are certainly great fun, but I should hate to 
be responsible for them. 

I note what you say about my tendency to 
slang, and how it «seems to grow upon me.» 
It «seems» to, alas! for the simple reason, 
doubtless, that it does. I can remember when 
I used carefully to corral all my slang words 
in apologetic quote-marks, as if they were 
range-cattle to be fenced out from the home 
herd—our mother-tongue which we brought 
with us from the East, and which you have 
preserved in all its conscientious purity. But 
I give it up. I hardly know any longer, in re- 
gard to my own speech, which are my native 
expressions and which are the wild and woolly 
ones I have adopted off the range. It will 
serve all human purposes of a woman irre- 
trievably married into the West. If the 
worst come to the worst, I can make a virtue 
of necessity and become a member of the 
«American Dialect Society»—a member in 
good standing. 


THIs is the morning of our glorious start. I 
am snatching a few words with you while the 
men are packing the wagon, which stands be- 


fore the door. What a sensation it would 
make drawn up in front of—Mrs. Percifer’s 
door, for instance, in Park Avenue! Here no 
one turns the head to look at it. 

I told Tom he need make no concessions 
to the fact that he is to have two fairly well- 
dressed women along. We will go as they go, 
without any fuss, or they may leave us at 
home. I despise those condescending, make- 
believe-rough-it trips, with which men flat- 
ter women into thinking themselves genuine 
campaigners. Consequently our outfit is a 
big, bony ranch-team and a Shuttler wagon 
with the double-sides in; spring seats, of 
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course, and the bottom well bedded down 
with tents and rolls of blankets. We don’t go 
out of our way to be uncomfortable; that is 
the pet weakness of the tenderfoot. The 
« kitchen-box » and the « grub-box » sit shoul- 
der to shoulder in the back of the wagon. The 
stovepipe, tied with rope, in sections, keeps up 
a lively clatter in concert with the jiggling 
of the tinware and the thumps and bumps of 
the camp-stove, which has swallowed its own 
feet, and, by the internal sounds, does n’t 
seem to have digested them. 

I spent last evening covering the canteens 
with canvas. The maiden was quite cheerful, 
sorting her drawing-materials and packing 
her colors and sketch-blocks. She laughs at 
everything Tom says, whether she sees the 
point or not, and most when there is none to 
see. Tom will be cook, because he prefers his 
own messing to any of ours, and we can’t spare 
room in the wagon for a regular camp chef. 
Mr. Harshaw is the «swamper,» because he 
makes himself useful doing things my lord 
does n’t liketo do. And Kitty is not Miss 
Co-myn, as we called it, but Miss « Cummin,» 
as they call it,—«the Comin’ woman,» Tom 
calls her. Mr. Billings, the teamster, com- 
pletes our party. | 


Sept. —— Never mind the date. This is to- 
morrow morning, and we are at Walter’s 
Ferry. It seems a week since we left Bisuka. 
We started yesterday on the flank of a dust- 
storm, and soon were with the main col- 
umn, the wind pursuing us, and hurling the 
sweepings of the road into the backs of our 
necks. The double-sides raised us out of the 
worst of the dust, else I think we should have 
been smothered. It was a test of our young 
lady’s traveling manners. She kept her head 
down and her mouth shut; but when I shrieked 
at her to ask how she was standing it, she 
plucked her dusty veil from between her lips 
and smiled for answer. 

We two sat on the back seat, Tom in front 
with Billings, and the «swamper» sat any- 
where on the lumps and bumps which our 
baggage made, covered by the canvas wagon- 
sheet. He might have ridden his horse— 
everybody supposed he would; but that would 
have separated him from the object of his ex- 
istence; the object sternly ignoring him, and 
riding for miles with her face turned away, 
her hand to her: hat, which the wind persist- 
ently snatched at. It was her wide-brimmed 
sketching-hat—rather a daring creation, but 
monstrously becoming, and I had persuaded 
her to wear it, the morning being delusively 
clear, thinking we were to have one of our 
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midsummer scorchers, that would have burned 
her fair English face to a blister. 

Mr. Harshaw seemed to think she would 
be tired, wearing her hand continually in the 
air, and suggested various mechanical substi- 
tutes—a string attached to the hat-trimming, 
a scarf tied over her head; but a snubbing was 
all the reward he got for his sympathy. 

« When this hand is tired I take the other 
one,» she said airily. 

We lunched at Ten Mile, by the railroad 
track. Do you remember that desolate place? 
The Oregon Short Line used to leave us there 
at a little station called Kuna. There is no 
Kuna now; the station-house is gone; the 
station-keeper’s little children are buried be- 
tween four stakes on the bare hill—diph- 
theria, I think it was. Miss Kitty asked what 
the stakes were there for. Tom did n’t like 
to tell her, so he said some traveler had made 
a «cache» there of something he could n’t 
carry with him, and the stakes were to mark 
the spot till his return. 

«And will nobody disturb the cache?» 
asked Miss Kitty. I could n’t bear to hear 
them. «They are graves,» I whispered. «Two 
little children—the station-keeper’s—all they 
had.» And she asked no more questions. 


Mr. Harshaw had got possession of the 
canteen, and so was able to serve the maiden, 
both when she drank and when she held out 
her rosy fingers to be sprinkled, he tilting a 
little water on them slowly—with such pro- 
voking slowness that she chid him; then he 
let it come in gulps, and she chid him more, 


for spattering her shoes. She could play 
my Lady Disdain very prettily, only she is 
something too much in earnest at present 
for the game to be a pretty one to watch. I 
feel like calling her down from her pedestal 
of virgin wrath, if only for the sake of us 
peaceful old folks, who don’t care to be 
made the stamping-ground for their little 
differences. 

The horses were longer at their lunch 
than we, and Miss Kitty requested her trav- 
eling-bag. «And now,» she said, «I will get 
rid of this fiend of a hat,» whereas, she had 
steadily protested for miles that she did n’t 
mind it in the least. She took out of her bag 
a steamer-cap, and when she had put it on I 
could see that poor Harshaw dared not trust 
himself to look at her, her fair face exposed, 
and so very fair, in its tender, soft coloring, 
against that grim, wind-beaten waste of dust 
and sage. 

I shall skip the scenery on the road to 
Walter’s Ferry, partly because we could n’t 
see it for the dust; and if we had seen it, I 
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would not waste it upon you, an army woman. 
But Walter’s Ferry was a hard-looking place 
when we crawled in last night out of the 
howling, dirt-throwing wind. 

The little hand-raised poplars about the 
ferry-house were shivering and tugging and 
straining their thin necks in the gale, the win- 
dows so loaded with dust that we could barely 
see if there were lights inside. We hooted 
and we howled, —the men did, —and the ferry- 
keeper came out and stared at us in blank 
amazement that we should be wanting supper 
and beds. As if we could have wanted any- 
thing else at that place except to cross the 
river, which we don’t do. We go up on this 
side. We came down the hill merely to sleep 
at the ferry-house, the night being too bad 
for a road camp. 

The one guest-room at the Ferry that 
could be called private was given to Kitty 
and me; but we used it as a sitting-room till 
bedtime, there being nowhere else to go but 
into the common room where the teamsters 
congregate. 

We stood and looked at each other, in our 
common disguise of dust, and tried to find our 
feet and other members that came awake 
gradually after the long stupor of the ride. 
There was a heap of sage-brush on the hearth 
laid ready for lighting. I touched a match toit, 
and Kitty dropped on her knees in front of its 
riotous warmth and glow. Suddenly she sprang 
up, and stared about her, sniffing and catch- 
ing her breath. I had noticed it too; it fairly 
took one by the throat, the gruesome odor. 

« What is this beastly smell?» She spoke 
right out, as our beloved English do. Tom 
came in at that moment, and she turned upon 
him as though he were the author of our 
misery. 

« What has happened in this horrid room? 
We can’t stay here, you know!» The proposi- 
tion admitted of no argument. She refused 
to draw another breath except through her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

By this time I had recognized the smell. 
«It ’s nothing but sage-brush,» I cried; « the 
cleanest, sterilest thing that grows! » 

«It may be clean,» said Kitty, «but it 
smells like-the bottomless pit. I must have 
a breath of fresh air.» The only window in 
the room was a four-pane sash fixed solid in 
the top of the outside door. Tom said we 
should have the sweepings of the Snake River 
valley in there in one second if we opened that 
door. But we did, and the wind played havoc 
with our fire, and half the country blew in, as 
he said, and with it came Cecil, his head bent 
low, his arms full of rugs and dust-cloaks. 
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«You angel!» I cried, «have you been 
shaking those things? » 

«He’s given himself the hay-fever,» said 
Tom, heartlessly watching him while he 
sneezed and sneezed, and wept dust into his 
handkerchief. 

«Does n’t the man do those things?» 
Miss Kitty whispered. 

«What, our next Populist governor? Not 
much!» Tom replied. Kitty of course did not 
understand; it was hopeless to begin upon 
that theme—of our labor aristocracy; so we 
sent the men away, and made ourselves as 
presentable as we could for supper. 

I need not dwell upon it; it was the usual 
Walter’s Ferry supper. The little woman who 
cooked it—the third she had cooked that 
evening—served it as well, plodding back and 
forth from the kitchen stove to the dining- 
room table, a little white-headed toddler cling- 
ing to her skirts, and whining to be put to bed. 
Out of regard for her look of general discour- 
agement we ate what we could of the food 
without yielding to the temptation to joke 
about it, which was a cross to Tom at least. 

« Do you know how the farmers sow their 
seed in the Snake River valley?» he asked 
Miss Kitty. She raised eyes of confiding in- 
quiry to his face. 

« They prepare the land in the usual way; 
then they go about five miles to windward of 
the plowed field and let fly their seed; the wind 
does the rest. It would be of no use, you see, 
to sow it on the spot where it ’s meant to lie; 
they would have to go into the next county to 
look for their crop, top-soil and all.» 

Now whenever Tom makes a statement 
Miss Kitty looks first at me to see how I am 
taking it. 


It is a fair, pale morning, as still as a picture, 
after last night’s orgy of wind and dust. The 
maiden is making her first sketch on Ameri- 
can soil—of the rope-ferry, with the boat on 
this side. Sheis seated in perfect unconscious- 
ness on an inverted pine box—empty, I trust 
—which bears the startling announcement, in 
legible lettering on its side, that it holds «500 
smokeless nitro-powder cartridges.» Now she 
looks up disgusted, to see the boat swing off 
and slowly warp over to the other side. The 
picturesque blocks and cables in the fore- 
ground have hopelessly changed position. and 
continue changing; but she consoles herself 
by making marginal notes of the passengers 
returning by the boat—a six-horse freight- 
team from Silver City, and a band of horses 
driven by two realistic cow-boys from any- 
where. The driver of the freight-team has a 
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young wildcat aboard, half starved, haggard, 
and crazed with captivity. He stops, and pulls 
out his wretched pet. The cow-boys stop; 
everybody stops; they make a ring, while the 
dogs of the ferry-house are invited to step up 
and examine for themselves. The little cat 
spits and rages at the end of its blood-stained 
rope. It is not a pretty show, and I am pro- 
voked with our men for not turning their 
backs upon it. 


SuNDAY, at Broadlands. FromWalter’s Ferry, 
day before yesterday, we climbed back upon 
the main road, which crosses the plateau of 
the Snake, cutting off a great bend of the 
river, to see it again far below in the bottom 
of the Grand Cafion. 

The alkali growth is monotonous here; 
but there was a world of beauty and caprice 
in the forms of the seed-pods dried upon their 
stalks. Most of these pretty little purses were 
empty. Their treasure went, like the savings 
of a maiden aunt, when the idle wind got 
hold of it. There is an almost humorous 
ingenuity in the pains Nature has taken to 
secure the propagation of some of the mean- 
est of her plant-children. The most worthless 
little vagabond seeds have wings or fans to 
fly with, or self-acting bomb-receptacles that 
burst and empty their contents (which no- 
body wants) upon the liberal air, or claws or 
prickers to catch on with to anything that 
goes. And once they have caught on, they 
are harder to get rid of than a Canadian 
quarter. 

«And do you call this a desert?» cries 
Miss Kitty. « Why, millions of creatures live 
here! Look at the footprints of all the little 
beasties. They must eat and drink.» 

«That is the cheek of us humans,» said 
Tom. « We call our forests solitudes because 
we have never shown up there before. Pre- 
cious little we were missed. This desert sub- 
sisted its own population, and asked no favors 
of irrigation, till man came and overstocked 
it, and upset its domestic economies. When 
the sheep-men and the cattle-men came with 
their foreign mouths to fill, the natives had 
to scatter and forage for food, and trot back 
and forth to the river for drink. They have 
to travel miles now to one they went before. 
Hence all these desert thoroughfares.» 

And he showed us in the dust the track 
of a lizard, a kangaroo-mouse, and a horned 
toad. We could see for ourselves Bre’r 
Jack-rabbit and Sis’ Gopher skipping away in 
the greasewood. The horses and cattle had 
their own broad-beaten roads converging 
from far away toward an occasional break 
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in the cafion wall, where the thirsty tracks 
went down. 

We plodded along, and having with much 
deliberation taken the wrong road, we found 
ourselves about nightfall at the bottom of the 
cafion, in a perfect cul-de-sac. The bluffs ahead 
of us crowded close to the river, stretching 
their rocky knees straight down into deep 
water, and making no lap at all for our wagon 
to goover. And now, with this sweet prospect 
before us, it came on steadily to rain. The 
men made camp in the slippery darkness, 
while we sat in the wagon, warm and dry, and 
thanked our stars there were still a few things 
left that men could do without our aid or com- 
petition. Presently a lantern flashed out, and 
spots of light shifted over them as they slaved 
—pounding tent-pegs, and scraping stones 
away from places where our blankets were 
to be spread, hacking and hewing among the 
wet willows, and grappling with stovepipes 
and tent-poles; and the harder they worked 
the better their spirits seemed to be. 

«I wish some of the people who used to 
know Cecil Harshaw in England could see him 
now,» said Kitty. 

« What did he do in England?» I asked. 

« Well, he did n’t hammer stovepipes and 
carry kitchen-boxes and cut fire-wood, you 
know.» 

«Don’t you like to see men use their 
muscle?» I asked her.- « Very few of them are 
reflective to any purpose at his age.» 

« Why, how old, or how young, do you take 
him to be?» 

«I think you spoke of him as a boy, if I 
remember.» 

«If I called him a boy, it was out of char- 
ity for his behavior. He’s within six months 
of my own age.» 

«And you don’t call yourself a girl any 
longer?» I laughed. 

«It ’s always (girls) and ‘men,)» she said. 
«If Cecil Harshaw is not a man now, he never 
will be.» 

I did n’t know, I said, what the point at 
issue was between us. J thought Cecil Har- 
shaw was very much a man, as men go, and I 
saw nothing, frankly, so very far amiss with 
his behavior. 

«It’s very kind of you, Mrs. Daly, to de- 
fend him, I am sure. I suppose he could do 
no less than propose to me, after he had 
brought me out to marry a man who did n’t 
seem to be quite ready; and if it had to be 
done, it was best to do it quickly.» 

So that was what she had been threshing 
out between whiles! I might have tried to 
answer her, but now the little tent among the 
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willows began to glow with fire and candle- 
light, and a dark shape loomed against it. It 
was Cecil Harshaw, bareheaded, with an um- 
brella, coming to escort us in to supper. 

I never saw such a pair of roses as Kitty 
wore in her cheeks that night, nor the girl 
herself in such a gale. Tom gave me a trium- 
phant glance across the table, as if to say, See 
how the medicine works! It was either the 
beginning of the cure, or else it was a feverish 
reaction. 

I shall have to hurry over our little inci- 
dents: how the wagon could n’t go on by way 
of the shore, and had to flounder back over 
the rocks, and crawl out of the cafion to the 
upper road; how Kitty and I set out vain- 
gloriously to walk to Broadlands by the river- 
trail, and Harshaw set out to walk with us; 
and how Kitty made it difficult for him to 
walk with both of us by staving on ahead, 
with the step of a young Atalanta. I was 
so provoked with her that I let her take her 
pace and I took mine. Fancy a woman of 
my age racing a girl of her build and con- 
stitution seven miles to Broadlands! Poor 
Harshaw was cruelly torn between us, but 
he manfully stuck to his duty. He would 
not abandon the old lady even for the plea- 
sure of running after the young one, though 
I absolved him many times, and implored him 
to leave me to my fate. I take pride in re- 
cording his faithfulness, and I see now why I 
have always liked him. He wears well, par- 
ticularly when things are most harassing. 

It certainly was hard upon him when I 
gave out completely, toiling through the sand, 
and sat down to rest on the door-stone of a 
placer-miner’s cabin (cabin closed and miner 
gone), and nowhere through the hot morn- 
ing stillness could we catch a sound or a 
sight of the runaway. I could almost hear 
his heart beat, and his eyes and ears and all 
his keen young senses were on a stretch after 
that ridiculous girl. But he kept up a show 
of interest in my remarks, and paid every 
patient attention to my feeble wants, without 
an idea of how long it might be my pleasure to 
sit there. It was not long, however it may have 
seemed to him, before we heard the wagon- 
wheels booming down a little side-cafion be- 
tween the hills. The team had managed to drag 
it up through a scrubby gulch that looked like 
no thoroughfare, but which opened into a very 
fair way out of our difficulties. 

« When we had come within sight of Broad- 
lands Ferry, all aboard except Kitty, and still 
not a sign or a sound of her, our hearts be- 
gan to soften toward that wilful girl. 

Tom requested Harshaw to jump out and 
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see if he could n’t round up his country- 
woman. But Harshaw rather haughtily re- 
signed—in favor of a better man, he said. 
Then Tom stood up in the wagon and gave 
the camp call, « Yee-ee-ip! yee-ip, ye-ip!» a 
brazen, barbarous hoot. Kitty clapped both 
hands to her ears when she was first intro- 
duced to it, but it did not fetch her now. 
Tom «yee-iped» again, and as we listened 
there she was, strolling toward us through 
the greasewood, with the face of a May 
morning! She would n’t give us the satis- 
faction of seeing her run, but her flushed 
cheeks, damp temples, and quick, sighing 
breath betrayed her. She had been running 
fast enough. 

« Kitty,» I said severely, « there are rattle- 
snakes among those rocks.» 


(Conclusion next month.) 


A BALLAD OF 


« \ HAT ails you that you look so pale, 
O fisher of the sea?» 

«’T is for a mournful tale I own, 

Fair maiden Marjorie.» 


« What is the dreary tale to tell, 
O toiler of the sea?» 

«I cast my net into the waves, 
Sweet maiden Marjorie. 


«I cast my net into the tide, 
Before I made for home; 

Too heavy for my hands to raise, 
I drew it through the foam.» 


« What saw you that you look so pale, 
Sad searcher of the sea?» 

« A dead man’s body from the deep 
My haul had brought to me!» 


« And was he young, and was he fair?» 
«Qh, cruel to behold! 

In his white face the joy of life 

Not yet was grown a-cold.» 


«Qh, pale you are, and full of prayer 
For one who sails the sea.» 

« Because the dead looked up and spoke, 
Poor maiden Marjorie.» 
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« Are there?» she answered serenely. « But 
I was n’t looking for rattlesnakes, you know. 
See what lovely things I did find! I’ve got 
the ‘prospecting? fever already.» 

She had filled her pockets with specimens 
of obsidian, jaspers, and chalcedonies, of 
colors most beautiful, with a deep-dyed 
opaqueness, a shell-fracture, and a silken 
polish like jade. And she consulted us about 
them very prettily—the little fraud! Of 
course she was instantly forgiven. 

But I notice that since our arrival at 
Broadlands Harshaw has not troubled her 
with his attentions. They might be the most 
indifferent strangers, for all that his manner 
implies. And if she is not pleased with the 
change, she ought to be, for she has made 
her wishes plain. 

Mary Hallock Foote. 


MARJORIE. 


« What said he that you seem so sad, 
O fisher of the sea? 

(Alack! I know it was my love, 
Who fain would speak to me!) » 


«He said, ‘Beware a woman’s mouth— 
A rose that bears a thorn.» 

« Ah, me! these lips shall smile no more 
That gave my lover scorn.» 


« He said, ‘Beware a woman’s eyes. 

They pierce you with their death.» 
«Then falling tears shall make them blind 
That robbed my dear of breath.» 


« He said, ‘Beware a woman’s hair— 
A serpent’s coil of goldy» 

«Then will I shear the cruel locks 
That crushed him in their fold.» 


« He said, ‘Beware a woman’s heart 
As you would shun the reef.» 

«So let it break within my breast, 
And perish of my grief.» 


« He raised his hands; a woman’s name 
Thrice bitterly he cried: 

My net had parted with the strain; 

He vanished in the tide.» 


«A woman’s name! What name but mine, 
O fisher of the sea?» 

« A woman’s name, but not your name, 
Poor maiden Marjorie.» 


Dora Sigerson. 
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IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTIST LIFE IN THE FIFTIES. 


WITH SKETCHES BY DU MAURIER. 


\ JE first met in Antwerp, in the class- 

rooms of the famous academy. I was 
painting and blaguing, as one paints and 
blagues in the storm-and-stress period of 
one’s artistic development. It had been my 
good fortune to begin my studies in Paris, 
where, in the Atelier Gleyre, I had cultivated 
the essentially French art of chaffing, known 
by the name of «la blague parisienne,» and I 
now was able to give my less lively Flemish 
friends and fellow-students the full benefit of 
my experience. Many pleasant recollections 
bound me to Paris, so when I heard one day 
that a «nouveau » had arrived straight from 
my old Atelier Gleyre I was not a little impa- 
tient to make his acquaintance. 

Vou. LI.—14-15. 


The newcomer was Du Maurier. I sought 
him out, and, taking it for granted that he 
was a Frenchman, I addressed him in French. 
We were soon engaged in lively conversa- 
tion, asking and answering questions about 
comrades in Paris, and sorting the threads 
that associated us both with the same place. 
«Did you know un nommé Poynter?» he 
asked, exquisitely Frenchifying the name for 
my benefit. I mentally translated this into 
equally exquisite English, my version natur- 
ally being «a man called Poynter.» Later on 
an American came up, with whom I exchanged 
a fewwordsin hisand my native tongue. « What 
the deuce are you? English?» broke in Du 


Maurier. « And what the deuce are you? » I re- 
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joined. And we then and there made friends 
on a sound international basis. 

It seemed to me that at this first meeting 
Du Maurier took me inat a glance—the eager, 
hungry glance of the caricaturist. He seemed 
struck with my appearance, as well he might 
be. I wore a workman’s blouse that had gradu- 
ally taken its color from its surroundings. To 
protect myself from the indiscretions of my 
comrades I had painted various warnings on 
my back, as, for instance, « Bill-stickers, be- 
ware!» «It is forbidden to shoot rubbish here,» 
and the like. My very black hair, ever in- 
clined to run riot, was encircled by a craftily 
conceived band of crochet-work, such as only 
a fond mother’s hand could devise, and I was 
doubtless coloring some meerschaum of ec- 
centric design. 

It has always been a source of legitimate 
pride to me to think that I should have been 
the tool selected by Providence to sharpen 
Du Maurier’s pencil. There must have been 
something in my « verfluchte Physiognomie,» 
as a very handsome young German whom I 
used to chaff unmercifully called it, to re- 
veal to Du Maurier those dormant capacities 
which had been betrayed in his eager glance. 

This was, I believe, in 1857. Not feeling 
over sure as regards that date, I refer to a 
bundle of Du Maurier’s letters before me, but 
they offer me no assistance. There is but one 
dated; and that one merely headed, « Diissel- 
dorf, 19th Cent.» Well, in 1857 then, let us 
take it, the Antwerp Academy was under the 
direction of De Keyser, that most urbane of 
men and painters. Van Lerius, well known to 
many American and English lovers of art, her 
Majesty included, was professor of the paint- 
ing class, and among the students there were 
many who rapidly made themselves a name— 
as Tadema, M. Maris, Neuhuys, Huysmans, and 
the armless artist whose foot-painted copies 
after the masters in the Antwerp gallery are 
well known to every tourist. The teaching 
was of a sound, practical nature, strongly 
imbued with the tendencies of the colorist 
school. Antwerp ever sought to uphold the 
traditions of a great past. In the Atelier 
Gleyre you might have studied form and 
learned to fill it with color, but here you 
would be taught to manipulate color and to 
limit it by form. A peculiar kind of artistic 
kicks and cuffs was administered to the stu- 
dent by Van Lerius as he went his rounds. 
«That is a charming bit of color you have 
painted in that forehead,» he said to me on 
one occasion; «so delicate and refined. Do it 
again,» he added, as he took up my palette- 
knife and scraped off the « delicate bit.» « Ah, 
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you see, savez-vous, you can’t do it again; you 
got it by fluke—some stray tints off your pal- 
ette, savez-vous?» And taking the biggest 
brush I had, he swept over that palette and 
produced enough of the desired tints to cover 
a dozen foreheads. 

The comrade without arms was a most as- 
siduous worker. It was amusing to watch his 
mittened feet step out of their shoes and at 
the shortest notice proceed to do duty as 
hands. His nimble toes would screw and un- 
screw the tops of the color-tubes, or handle 
the brush, as steadily as the best and deftest 
of fingers could handle it. Very much unlike 
any of us, he was most punctilious in the care 
he bestowed on his paint-box, as also on his 
personal appearance. 

Du Maurier was soon installed in the paint- 
ing class, and made a vigorous start. I par- 
ticularly recollect a life-size, full-length 
painting of an old woman and a boy, a pen- 
and-ink drawing of which is in my father’s 
album (see page 105), that showed talent 
enough and to spare; but his artistic aspira- 
tions were soon to meet with a serious check. 
His eyesight began to give him trouble, and 
before long put a stop to his studies in atelier 
or academy. He was not to become a painter, 
as he had fondly hoped, but, as we now know, 
was to work out his destiny in another di- 
rection. 

In those days we called all that caricatur- 
ing, and caricature he certainly did, mainly 
of me and himself. From the first he imagined 
he saw a marked contrast between us. His 
nose was supposed to be turned up and mine 
down, whereas really neither his nor mine 
much deviates from the ordinary run of noses; 
my lower lip certainly does project, but his 
does not particularly recede. But the imagi- 
nary contrast inspired him in the earliest days 
of our acquaintance, and started him on the 
war-path of pen and ink. He drew us in all 
conceivable and in some inconceivable situa- 
tions. «Moscheles and I,» he says on one 
page, «if we were artistically beautiful »; 
then again, « if we were of the fair sex, or sol- 
diers, or, by way of showing our versatility, 
if we were horses.» In that page he seems to 
have focused the essence of our character- 
istics while appearing only to delineate our 
human and equine possibilities. 

In consequence of the growing trouble with 
his eyes, Du Maurier left Antwerp for Mechlin, 
to place himself under the care of an eminent 
oculist who resided within easy reach of that 
city. In those days railway traveling was not 
as rapid as it is now, but one could get from 
Antwerp to Mechlin in about an hour, a cir- 
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cumstance which I frequently turned to ac- 
count. Du Maurier’s mother had come to live 
with him, his sister joining them for a short 
time, and the home in quiet old Mechlin soon 
became a sort of haven of rest. I spent many 
a happy day and night there, on which occa- 
sions I am bound to say that the piano, re- 
quisitioned by me for some special purposes 
of musical caricature, detracted somewhat 
from the restfulness of the haven. However 
that may have been, such intrusion was never 
resented: my qualifications as a basso pro- 
fondo or a brass-bandsman were always 
treated with the greatest indulgence by the 


«M. & I, IF WE WERE OF THE FAIR SEX.» 


ladies, and my high soprano reached unknown 
altitudes under the beneficent sunshine of 
their applause. (For all that, I never at- 
tempted Chopin’s « Impromptu.») 

Then Du Maurier would sing the French 
«romance» or the English song, or he would 
«dire la chansonnette» ; and what with his sym- 
pathetic tenor and his intuitive knowledge of 
music he seemed to be able to express more 
than many who had had the advantage of a 
musical training. A few old letters of his re- 
mind me that we were audacious enough to 
write verses and music, he doing the former, 
I the latter. 


Here ’s something I particularly want you to 
do {he writes]. Take strong coffee, inspire your- 
self, think of your « ideal,» and compose some very 
pretty music to the inclosed words with which 
Rag’s ideal flame has inspired Rag; surtout, let it 
be as good as possible, with accompaniment @ 
Cavenant. 
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(How Du Maurier came by the name of 
«Rag» and I by that of «Bobtail» I must 
tell later on.) Then follow the words: 


CHANSON. 
(Daprés un barde Britannique.) ! 


Les sources vont 4 la riviére, 
Et la riviére a l’océan; 
Les monts embrassent la lumiére, 
Le vent du ciel se méle au vent; 
Contre le flot, le flot se presse; 
Rien ne vit seul; tout semble ici, 
Se fondre en la commune ivresse— 
Et pourquoi pas nous deux aussi? 


Vois le soleil étreint la terre, 
Qui rougit d’aise 4 son 
coucher; 
La lune étreint les flots qu’é- 
claire 
Son rayon doux comme 
un baiser; 
Les moindres fleurs ont des 
tendresses 
Pour leurs pareilles d’ici- 
bas, 
Que valent toutes ces ca- 
resses 
Si tu ne me caresses pas? 


Soon afterward he 
sends me another poeti- 
cal effusion, and writes: 


DEAR Boral: I send you 
the serenade composed tant 
bien que mal last night, not 
«entre la poire et le fromage,» 
but between the tea and the 
pears. I am afraid you will 
not find it as dramatic as you wished, but I don’t 
feel it otherwise, and as Mahomet can’t write words 
to the mountain’s music, the mountain must try 
and adapt its music to the verses of Mahomet. 


SERENADE APRES LA SIESTE. 


Berthe aux grands yeux d’asur, ouvre donc ta 
paupiére, 

Chasse les réves d’or de ton léger sommeil— 

Ils sont 1a, nos amis; céde a notre priére. 

Le trone préparé n’attend que ton réveil; 

Le soleil a cessé de régner sur la terre; 

Viens régner sur la féte et sois notre soleil. 

Réponds a nos accords par des accents plus doux. 

Au jardin des Amours viens, oh! viens, avec nous! 


Au jardin des Amours ta place est réservée 

Parmi des feux de joie et des lilas en fleurs. 

Viens réveiller en nous de nouvelles ardeurs; 

Descends avec la nuit, ainsi que la rosée. 

Tant que l’astre d’argent sourit 4 la vallée, 

Toi bel astre d’amour, viens sourire 4 nos cceurs! 
1 See Shelley’s « Love’s Philosophy.» 
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Réponds 4 nos accords par des accents plus doux. 
Au jardin des Amours, Berthe, viens, oh! viens, avec 
nous! 


Viens avec ta couronne, et viens avec ta lyre; 

Tes chants pour nos amis, tes doux regards pour 
moi! 

Déja j’entends les jeux de la foule en émoi 

Sur des gazons fleuris—oh, le joyeux délire! 

Si tu ne descends pas, hélas! on pourra dire, 

« Berthe aux grands yeux d’asur, on a chanté sans 
toi!» 

Réponds a nos accords par des accents plus doux. 

Berthe aux grands yeux d’asur, viens, oh! viens, 
avec nous! 


What the result of his appeal to my inspira- 
tion may have been I do not remember, but I 
find this is what he writes on the subject: 


CaRissiMo: In vain have I taxed Rag’s inventive 
powers to alter the last stanza; we must e’en stick 
to « Ce baiser-la.» The lines I have underlined mean 
that I don’t quite approve the part of the music 
that comes just there, as in the musical phrase you 
have set to it I fancy there is a want of tender- 
ness. All the rest is stunning; the more I hums it 
the more I likes it, but I can’t exactly come your 
accompaniment. 

No wonder, for my accompaniments were 
usually rather indefinite quantities, subject 
to the mood of the moment. « Moscheles or 
Mephistopheles, which?» he asks, as he de- 
picts me at the piano, perhaps evolving some 
such accompaniment from the depths of « un- 
trained inner consciousness.» Another draw- 
ing there is, of a somewhat later period, which 
he calls «Inspiration Papillotique.» Again I 
am at the piano, my eyes raised to the «she » 


in curl-papers who floats as a vision in the 
clouds issuing from my ever-puffing cigar, 
while at my feet is stretched the meditative 
form of my friend, and under them is crushed 
some work of our immortal colleague Bee- 
thoven. 

And who was «she» thus to inspire us? 
On the supposition that most people are, like 
myself, interested in the «shes» that can in- 
spire, I may permit myself to say something 
about the attractive young lady who was able 
to lead us by easy stages from the vague « in- 
spiration papillotique» to an admiration which 
might be said to culminate in flirtation. I 
don’t remember that either of us ever tried 
to cut the other out. We rather shared fra- 
ternally in the enjoyment of her good graces. 

These occasions were productive of a great 
number of drawings and sketches illustrating 
our little adventures, and all plainly showing 
that the incidents recorded occurred to us at 
that pleasant time of life when bright illu- 
sions and buoyant spirits lead the way, and 
when sorrow itself has more of the rose-color 
than many a rose of a later day. 

Mechlin was, and perhaps is still, a dull, 
deserted city, at best up to the date of the last 





INSPIRATION PAPILLOTIQUE. 
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century, beating the record for dry-as-dusti- 
ness, with little blades of grass between its 
cobblestones. It boasts a great many churches 
and a great many more priests. In addition 
to these attractions there was, however, a 
factor of paramount interest to us. Then and 
there, just as now and elsewhere, there were 
pretty girls about; and I need not say that, 
as both of us were studying art and devoting 
our best energies to the cult of the Beauti- 
ful, we considered it our duty to take special 
notice of these pretty girls wherever we came 
across them. It is prob- 
ably the conscientious 
performance of his duty 
in that direction which 
enabled Du Maurier to 
evolve those ever at- 
tractive and sympa- 
thetic types of female 
beauty with which we 
are all so familiar. Nor 
would it have been be- 
coming in me, who had 
everything to learn, to 
lag behind or to show 
less ardor in the pursuit 
of my studies. 

Thus, while Du Mau- 
rier’s facile pen was 
throwing off black-and- 
white sketches of Miss 
Carrie, it was reserved 
for me to paint her por- 
trait in oils. Her real 
name was not Carrie; 
that appellation we had 
most unceremoniously 
and unpoetically derived from «Cigar.» All 
else about her we invested, if not with cere- 
mony, with a full amount of poetry. And 
certainly there was a subtle quality in Car- 
rie well worthy of appreciation, a faculty 
of charming and being charmed, of giving 
and taking, of free-and-easiness coupled with 
ladylike reserve. She seemed to have been 
born with the conviction that there was only 
one life worth living, that of the Bohemian, 
and to be at the same time well protected 
by a pretty reluctance to admit as much. She 
was seventeen, and had a rich crop of brown 
curly hair, very blue, inquisitive eyes, and a 
lithe figure: 

Carrie was the daughter of an organist who 
had held a good position in one of the prin- 
cipal churches of Mechlin. When he died he 
left but a small inheritance to his widow. 
With what she could realize she purchased 
the good-will of thesmall shop of atobacconist 
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and setupin business. Neither the mother nor 
the daughter had much previous knowledge 
of the concern they had started, and they 
were consequently not very discriminating in 
the selection of their brands; but what was 
lacking in connoisseurship was fully made up 
for by the widow’s obliging manners and by 
Carrie’s blue eyes. Customers soon came, and 
for a time the little business was as flour- 
ishing as anything could well be in Mechlin. 
The average citizen of so ecclesiastically con- 
servative and hereditarily stationary a city 
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could hardly be expected to encourage a new 
venture of the kind. Still, even there, there 
were some young men about town, a sort 
of jeunesse dorée, not of eighteen-carat gold 
perhaps, but a jeunesse quite equal to the 
pleasant task of courting Carrie. Her mother 
did her share of chaperoning; Du Maurier and 
I supplied the rest, and watched over her with 
chivalrous if not quite disinterested devotion. 
We differed in every respect from the type 
of the young man of the period above men- 
tioned, so naturally we were bright stars in 
Carrie’s firmament. She looked upon us as 
superior beings, and from her points of com- 
parison not without cause: Du Maurier could 
draw and I could paint; he could sing and | 
could mesmerize; and could n’t we both talk 
just beautifully! We neither of us encourage 
hero-worship now, but then we were bons 
princes, and graciously accepted Carrie’s hom- 
age as due to our superior merits. Above is a 
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drawing illustrative of that chivalrous if not 
quite disinterested devotion of ours, showing 
us as knights saluting the fair tobacconist. 
Mesmerism—or, as the fashion of to-day 
calls it, hypnotism—formed so frequent a 
topic of conversation and speculation be- 
tween Du Maurier and me that it takes a 
very prominent place in my recollections. In 
Paris I had had opportunities of attending 
some most interesting séances, in consequence 
of which I soon proceeded to investigate the 
mesmeric phenomena on my own account. 
Now I have not touched the fluid for some 
thirty years: I swore off because it was tak- 
ing too much out of me; but I look back 
with pleasure on my early experiments, —suc- 
cesses, I may say, —forI was fortunate enough 
to come across several exceptional subjects. 
Du Maurier was particularly interested in 
one of these, — Virginie Mersaudon, —and had 
a way of putting puzzling questions concern- 
ing her faculties and my mesmeric influence. 
Virginie was a femme de ménage of the true 
Parisian type, a devoted, elderly creature, 
who performed the duties of charwoman and 
housekeeper. I was not yet eighteen when I 


A HYPNOTIC EXPERIMENT. 


first went to Paris to study under my cousin, 
the eminent painter Henri Lehmann. At his 
studio I found Virginie installed as the pre- 
siding genius of the establishment, using in 
turn broom or tub, needle, grill, or frying-pan, 
as occasion might require. The wide range 
of her powers I further extended by making 
a truly remarkable mesmeric subject of her. 
My début in Paris was that of the somewhat 
bewildered foreigner, speaking but very in- 
different French; and she had from the first 
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done what she could to make me feel at home 
in the strange city, treating me with truly 
motherly care and devotion. How completely 
she took possession of me is shown by a pas- 


‘sage in a letter she wrote when I was ill in 


Leipsic, where I had gone on a visit to my 
parents. After expressing her anxiety and her 
regret at not being there to nurse me, she 
emphatically says: «Je rends madame votre 
mére responsable de votre santé.»' It needed 
but little to lead her on from a state of docile 
and genial dependence to one of unconscious 
mesmeric subjection; and so, a few passes 
shaping her course, I willed her across the 
boundary line that separates us from the un- 
known—a line which, thanks to science, is 
daily being extended. Mme. Mersaudon was 
herself an incorrigible disbeliever in the phe- 
nomena of mesmerism, but as a subject her 
faculties were such as to surprise and convert 
many a scoffer. 

At the séances, to which I invited my 
friends and a few scientific outsiders, I al- 
ways courted the fullest investigation, taking 
it as the first duty of the mesmerizer to show 
cause why he should not be put down as a 

charlatan. So we had tests and 
counter-tests, evidence and counter- 
evidence; there were doctors to feel 


the pulse and toscrutinize the rigid- 
ity of the muscles, experts to pro- 
pound scientific «ifs» and «buts,» and 
wiseacres generally to put spokes in 
the wheel of progress, as is their 
playful way wherever they find that 


wheel in motion. It was doubly 
satisfactory, then, that the good 
faith of subject and mesmerist 
could be conclusively proved. 
One of these séances led to a ra- 
ther amusing incident. One night I 
was awakened from first slumber 
by a sharp ring at my bell, and 
when, after some parleying, I opened 
the door, I found myself confronted 
by two persons. One I recognized as 
an « inquirer » who had been brought 
to my rooms some time before; 
the other was a lad I had not seen before. 
The inquirer, I ascertained, having carefully 
watched my modus operandi on the occasion 
of his visit, had next tried experiments of his 
own. In this instance he had succeeded in 
mesmerizing a lad, but had found it impossi- 
ble to recall him to his normal condition. So, 
securing him bya leather strap fastened round 
his waist, he led him through the streets of 
Paris to my rooms. There we both tried our 
1«]I make your mother responsible for your health.» 
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powers upon him, the result being very un- 
satisfactory. The youth, feeling himself freed 
from one operator and not subjected by the 
other, refused allegiance to either, and being 
of a pugnacious temperament, squared up 
and began striking out at both of us. It was 
not without considerable difficulty that I re- 
mesmerized him completely; and then, having 
previously prepared his mind to account nat- 
urally for his presence in my rooms, I suc- 
ceeded in awakening him, and all ended hap- 
pily. The inquirer was duly grateful, the youth 
went home strapless and none the worse for 
the adventure, and I proceeded to do some 
very sound sleeping on my own account. 

I would say more of my séances and all the 
recollections they evoke were I not impatient 
to get back to Du Maurier and to Mechlin. 
Using the privilege of the mesmerist, I 
elect to will the reader—that is, if natural 
slumber has not before this put him beyond 
thy control—across the frontier into the back 
parlor of the widow’s tobacco-shop. There I 
am operating on a boy—such a stupid little 
Flemish boy that no amount of fluid could 
ever make him clever. How I came to treat 
him to passes I don’t remember: probably I 


used him as an object-lesson to amuse Carrie. 
All I recollect is that I gave him a key to 
hold, and made him believe that it was red-hot 
and burned his fingers, or that it was a piece 
of pudding to be eaten presently, thereby 
making him howl and grin alternately. 

But mesmerism meant more than incidental 
amusement or even scientific experiment to 
us in those Antwerp and Mechlin days. And 
it was on one or the other of these excursions, 
I feel confident, that Du Maurier picked up 
and was inoculated with the germs that after- 
ward developed in his novels. No wonder, then, 
if in more than one of his letters and sketches 
he embodies bold dreams and fancies, or if on 
one occasion he depicts himself with fixed 
gaze and hair erect, sitting bolt upright on 
my hospitable sofa, thrilled and overawed by 
the midnight presence of the uncanny, which 
I had evoked for his benefit. Of this he wrote 
to me: 


Yes, governor; it ’s all very well to ask a ner- 
vous fellow to Antwerp, and amuse him and make 
him ever so jolly and comfortable. . . . But why, 
when the bleak November wind sobs against the 
lattice and disturbs the dead ashes in the grate, 
when everything is queer and dark, and that 
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sort of thing, you know,—why should you make 
a nervous fellow’s flesh creep by talk about mes- 
merism, and dead fellows coming to see live fellows 
before dying, and the Lord knows what else? Why, 
Gad! it ’s horrid! 

My rooms in Antwerp were the scene of 
many a festive gathering. We always spoke 
of them in the plural; it sounded better, but 
in reality there was only one room with two 
small alcoves. Studies and sketches covered 
the walls or littered the floor, and the genial 
figure of a skeleton in very perfect condition 
stood in the corner by the piano. We had 
music, recitation, and acting, mostly of an im- 
provised, home-made character. Among the 
milder forms of entertainment was my imper- 
sonation df Rachel. That great actress I had 
often seen in Paris, and more than once had 
shivered in my shoes as she annihilated the 
tyrant, pouring forth the vials of her wrath in 
the classical language of Racine or Corneille. 
With those accents still ringing in my ear, I 
came to Antwerp, and there, surrounded by 
sympathetic friends, the spirit would some- 
times move me, and I would feel—excuse the 
conceit of youth—as if I toocould have beena 
great female tragedian had fate not otherwise 
disposed of me. In such moments I would drape 
myself in the classical folds of the bed-sheet, 
seize the blade of the paper-knife, use the 
blood of the beet-root, and denounce the 
tyrant, hissing fearful hexameters of scorn 
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and vituperation into his ears, and usually 
winding up with a pose so magnificently 
triumphant that it would bring down any 
house which was not of the most solid con- 
struction. 

The celebration of one of my birthdays was 
anevent rescued from oblivion by Du Maurier’s 
pencil. His sketch contains striking likenesses 
of the friends assembled on that occasion. 
They had come together in the evening, much 
in the same spirit that had led them under my 
windows in the morning with a brass band and 
an enormous bouquet of cabbages, carrots, 
and cauliflowers. There on the left is Van 
Lerius with his hands in his pockets; next to 
him, Du Maurier; then Huysmans, Bource, and 
the other chums, and, though last not least, 
the proud bearer of the steaming punch-bowl. 
What a set of jolly good fellows! It is quite 
a pleasure to pore over the sketch, and con- 
template Du Maurier’s phiz expressing his un- 
bounded capacity of enjoyment. I can see him 
taking points that fell flat with the other fel- 
lows. Quite a pleasure, too, to think of Huys- 
mans’s big nose and Van Lerius’s bald head, of 
the tall and the short, of spindle-shanks and 
chubby face. Where shall I find them now, 
those friends and boon companions of my 
Bohemian days? 


I WELL remember a certain barriére that pro- 
tected the level crossing just outside the 
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Mechlin station. It was there one evening that 
we adopted our never-to-be-forgotten aliases, 
« Rag» and « Bobtail.» We had chanced upon 
achum of ours, named Sprenk, lounging across 
that old barriére; and some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance having revealed the fact that his 
preceding initials were T. A. G., we forthwith 
dubbed him « Tag.» Out of that very naturally 
grew the further development, Rag, Tag, and 
Bobtail. 

Tag was an Englishman, strong and hearty, 
and considerably taller than either of us. 
That alone would have sufficed to secure 
him the friendship of Du Maurier, who wor- 
shiped at the shrine of physical greatness. He 
loved to look up to the man of six feet some- 
thing, or to sit in the shadow of the woman of 
commanding presence, his appreciation of size 
culminating in the love of « Chang,» that dog 
of dogs, whom we have all learned to admire 
as we followed his career through the volumes 
of «Punch.» 

Tag was engaged, or at least he was gen- 
erally just about to be engaged, in some 
business, and while waiting for the opportune 
moment to begin operations he would settle 
down to an expectant present. The golden 
opportunity he was looking for was plainly 
visible on his horizon, but it had a way of 
remaining stationary; and as it was con- 
trary to Tag’s nature to move unless under 
great pressure, the two never met. In the 
mean while Tag was one of our trio. He was a 
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good deal with us when we were out and about 
bent on storming the world or climbing Par- 
nassus: we did the climbing, he the looking 
on, the parts thus being distributed to our 
common satisfaction. He was always pleas- 
antly acquiescent, and had the rare gift of 
making himself useless agreeably. A common 
bond of interest we had in the Colorado claro 
and oscuro, whether the fair or dark applied 
to the friendly weed or the still more friendly 
fair sex. These lines of Du Maurier’s describe 
him and our chumship much better than any 
words of mine can do. He says: 


TO BOBTAIL. 


In the sunshine of April, the April of life, 
You and I and our Tag make three; 

And few will deny that for such close chums 
A queer set of fellows are we. 


For I walk slowly, and you walk fast, 
And Tag lies down (not to fall); 

You think of the present, J think of the past, 
And Tag thinks of nothing at all. 


Yet who shall be lucky and who shall be rich? 
Whether neither, or both, or all three 

Is a mystery which Dame Fortune, the witch, 
Tells neither Tag, Bobtail, nor me! 


RAG. 


Apropos of plans and prospects on Tag’s 
distant horizon, I find a passage in one of his 
letters dated November, 1857, which is well 


A RAINY DAY. 
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worth recording. I quote it to give myself 
and my fellow-Europeans an opportunity of 
rejoicing that Tag’s scheme belonged to those 
that were not to be realized. It runs thus: 


As Du Maurier’s eye, though better, will most 
probably not allow him to resume his profession as 
a painter, we have determined to try our fortune 
together in Australia, and mean to start from here 
early in February. He hopes to obtain employment 
by drawing sketches, caricatures, etc., for the Mel- 
bourne « Punch » and other illustrated papers. You 
know how eminently suited he is for that kind of 
work, and we hear that an artist of talent of that 
description is much wanted out there, and would 
be sure to do exceedingly well. I of course do not 
intend to start in that line, but hope to be able 
to support myself for the first few years, after 
which I shall establish myself in business on my 
own account; and I trust, with luck, I may return 
home in the course of from ten to fifteen years, if 
not with immense riches, at all events with enough 
to enable me to pass the remainder of my « old age» 
in peace and comfort. 


Did Tag ever go, I wonder? Did he come 
back, and has he perhaps been enjoying his 
old age somewhere over here for the last 
thirty years? I wish you would say what has 
become of you, my dear Tag. I ’m sure we 
should be chums again. 

That music of a certain spontaneous kind, 


the music within us which we were ever long- 
ing to bring to the surface, was a bond of 
union between Du Maurier and me I have 
already mentioned; but that bond was to be 
greatly strengthened by the music that great 
musicians on more than one occasion lavished 
on us. First came Louis Brassin, the pianist. 
He had studied under Moscheles at the Con- 
servatory of Leipsic, the city of Bach and 
Mendelssohn; and there from the days of his 
boyhood he had belonged to the little circle 
of intimates who frequently gathered about 
the master at his house. When, a few years 
later, he came to Belgium on a concert tour, 
he and I found no difficulty in taking up the 
old friendship contracted in my father’s house 
just where we had left it. The boy had be- 
come the man, the student had developed into 
the artist and thorough musician. There 
was something decidedly interesting about 
Brassin’s looks, but his figure gave one the 
impression of having been very carelessly put 
together. When he walked his head went back 
on his shoulders and his hat went back on his 
head, his long arms dangled pendulum-like 
by his sides, while his lanky legs, dragging 
along anyhow, were ever lagging behind each 
other. But when he opened the piano and put . 
hands and feet to keys and pedal he was not 
the same person. He would turn on nerve- and 
muscle-power, and would hurl avalanches of 
music at his audience till he in his turn was 
overwhelmed with thunders of applause. In 
the accompanying drawing Du Maurier shows 
him at the piano entertaining us on « A Rainy 
Day.» 


Ah, Felix, amico mio [he says], may thy room be 
always as jolly, thy coffee be ever as sweet, as on 
that happy morning! May Brassin’s fingers be ever 
as brilliant and inspired! May Tag be ever as lazy, 
and with equal satisfaction to himself! And may 
I never be blinder! Amen. 


The pianist was certainly a fine subject 
for Du Maurier, whom I always looked upon 
as a sort of vivisector of musicians, of their 


methods and their moods. Brassin’s brilliant 
career was suddenly and unexpectedly cut off 
by his death some ten years ago, at the age 
of forty-four. 

In 1858 my father came on a visit to Ant- 
werp with my mother and my youngest sister, 
Clara. Wherever my father took up his abode, 
even temporarily, a grand piano in the natural 
course of events would gravitate toward him, 
and a select circle of art lovers would soon 
be grouped around it. Among the friends in 
the Antwerp circle were Van Lerius, Tadema, 
Baron Leys, Huysmans, and Bource. My sis- 
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ter at that time was a bright and happy crea- 
ture, not long out of her teens, full of hopes, 
alas! never to be realized, and of talents never 
to be matured. The large dark eyes—they 
seemed the gift of her godmother, the famous 
Malibran—reflected the artist’s soul, and a 
grand soprano voice spoke its powerful lan- 
guage. Du Maurier and she were soon on a 
brother-and-sisterly footing, and they ever 
remained so. 

Of the pleasant evenings we of the circle 
spent together I recall one in particular. My 
sister had been singing one song after an- 
other, my father was engaged in an animated 
conversation with Stefani, the pianist, on the 
relative merits of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann. Du Maurier and I had been sitting at 
the farther end of the room, talking of his 
eyes. At that time one doctor held out hopes; 
another, a great authority, had considered it 
his painful duty not to conceal «the truth» 
from his patient, and with much unction and 
the necessary complement of professional 
phraseology had prepared him for the worst: 
the sight of one eye had gone, that of the 
other would follow. Those were anxious days 
both for him and for his friends; but whatever 
he felt, he could talk 
about his trouble 
with perfect equa- - 
nimity, and I often | 
wondered how qui- 
etly he took it, and 
how cheerfully he 
would tell me that 
he was fearfully de- 
pressed. That even- 
ing I had been put- 
ting the chances of 
a speedy recovery 
before him, and 
making predictions 
based, I am bound 
to admit, on noth- 
ing more substan- 
tial than my ardent 
hopes. But Du Mau- 
rier was too much 
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haps—that is, as long as he can; and then if 
the steam accumulates, and he wants asafety- 
valve to let it off, dictate» Happily, to this 
day he writes, and need not have recourse to 
dictation. 

When we joined our friends we found Van 
Lerius and Huysmans making sketches for 
my sister’s album. Du Maurier took up a 
pencil, and with a few characteristic touches 
drew that sister’s eyes, and wrote underneath 
his sketch: 


Quand je les vois j’oublie les miens. (Reflection 
d'un futur aveugle.) 


Or in English: 


When I see them I forget mine. (Reflection of 
a man going blind.) 


Soon the main business of the evening was 
resumed. Was it Beethoven’s sonata for piano 
and violin or a mighty improvisation on classi- 
cal themes that camefirst? I do not recollect; 
but I remember that Du Maurier’s rendering 
of Balfe’s « When other lips and other hearts,» 
with my scratch accompaniment, was warmly 
greeted by all lips and hearts present. When 
these pleasant evenings had come to an end 
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of a philosopher to 

be satisfied with 

such encouragement as I could give, and said: 
« No; I had better face the enemy and be pre- 
pared for thé worst. If it comes, you see, my 
dear fellow, there is nature’s law of compen- 
sation. I firmly believe that one cannot lose 
one faculty without some great gain else- 
where. I suppose one gets to see more in- 
side as things grow darker outside. If he can’t 
paint, he must do something else—write per- 


« AN INDISCREET FELLOW.» 


the friendly intercourse was not allowed to 
drop, and so a number of sketches by her 
new friends found their way into my sister’s 
album. 

Du Maurier’s talent manifested itself not 
only in a desire to illustrate this or that inci- 
dent or adventure, but also in his inexhaust- 
ible capacity for making something out of 
nothing. 
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DU MAURIER AT WORK. 


DEAR Bostal.: I will never write without send- 
ing my compliments to thine album. 


He starts a short missive with a sketch of 
himself seated in his trunk, pipe in mouth, 
and says: 


I write to you out of sheer idleness, so as to have 
an excuse not to pack up for the next half hour. 


Or he draws himself looking over my shoulder 
while I am writing to my sister, and puts the 
supposed context of my letter thus: 


BoBTAIL writes (in German of course): «I won’t 
write any more, because there’s an indiscreet fel- 
low looking over my—» 

Rac: «It’s not true, I swear!» 


Another time he asks me 
to send him some brushes 
and various other painting- 
materials; among which he 
enumerates, «Oh, and a lit- 
tle thing like this for oil to 
dothething cheesy.» He de- 
picts himself quite elated. 
His eyes seemed so much 
better that he had once 
more resumed work in the 
studio of his friend Goyers. 

Another drawing shows 
what happened when, for 
once in a way, he presumed 
to accept the homages of 
the fair. 


enberghe, ye celebrated Rag, deeming 

himself alone, treateth himself to a pri- 

vate performance of ye padre furioso e 

figlia infelice, in imitatione of his il- 

lustrious friende Felix Bobtailo. Pres- 

entlie a voice exclaimeth behind him, 

« Monsieur, permettez moi de vous féli- 

citer,» and a ladie politelie maketh him 

complimenteonhistalente. Rag replieth 

that she must not be surprised thereat, 

as hys life has been spent among ye 

great musicians, and that therefore he 

can scarcelie helpe being a consum- 

mate musician himselfe. Shortly after, 

as he lighteth hys cigarre at ye barre, 

he enquireth bumptiously: « Who might 

that good ladie be?» «She is the prima 

donna of the Munich Opera, monsieur.» 

Whereupon ye soul of ye humiliated Rag 

sinketh into hys bootes, and he retireth 

for ever under a perpetual extinguisher. 

Ye hero of ye above unfortunate ad- 

venture presenteth hys compliments to 

Miss Clara Moscheles, and beggeth she 

will deigne to accepte ye sketche in acknowledg- 

ment of ye last box of «accidulated lemon-fla- 

voured droppes» entrusted to her brother’s care 

(need he remark that they have not yet reached 
their destination?). 

Miss Clara is invited to observe how cunninglie 

ye profile of Rag is made to imitate that of her 

talented brother. 


Du Maurier’s stay in Blankenberghe was 
but short. He soon went to Diisseldorf to 
put himself under the treatment of a famous 
oculist who resided not far from there, at 
Grafrath. He wrote in high spirits: 


Spent yesterday in Grafrath; jolly place, lots of 
beauties, plenty of singing and sketching, and that 
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One fine morninge, earlie, 
at ye café de la Plage, Blank- 


THE BEAM IN HER EYE. 





IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. 


sort of thing, you know. Long walks in beautiful 
valleys; most delightful. The fact is, I’m so merry 
I only want your periodical visits, and permission 
to have my fling on Saturday nights, to be in 
heaven. Doctor says hell do me good; have to go 
to Grafrath once a week. (a me botte joliement. 


He had met some old acquaintances and 
fraternized with some English and American 
artists, had got into the swim of Grafrath 
society, such as it was, and was soon placed 
on a pedestal while sundry beauties sat at his 
feet and, to the best of my belief, sighed. 
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thirty-six periodical papers which I have got for 


you. In haste, BosTaIL.» Eyes the same as ever. 
Write soon, and tell all about that portrait. 


The letter is headed by a drawing represent- 
ing me soaring heavenward, while he, chained 
to the spot, is philosophically consulting the 
cards on his prospects of release. 

Before his final return to England we met 
once more in Antwerp and Mechlin. And 
that takes me back to Carrie. We found her 
changed to her advantage—so at least the 
world of Mechlin thought. We were not quite 


—— 


«IMITATIONE OF HIS ILLUSTRIOUS FRIENDE.» 


Among his sketches sent to me at this time 
was one called «A New Adaptation from the 
New Testament.» He and a charming «she» 
sit waiting their turn at the oculist’s door. 
He is looking into her eyes, and she into his. 
« Really, I don’t see the slightest mote in your 
eyes,» saysshe. «No; but I can see the beams 
in yours,» he replies. 

In Paris I was probably absorbed in some 
work I had in hand, and must have neglected 
Du Maurier, for he writes: 


DEAR BostalL: Est-ce que tu te donnes le genre 
de m’oublier par hazard? I have been expecting a 
letter from you every day running thus: « DEAR 
RaG: Come to Paris immediately to illustrate 


so sure that the change would prove alto- 
gether to her advantage. She had been quite 
pretty enough before, and we thought she 
could well have done without developing 
further physical attractions. She had always 
known how to use her eyes, not unfrequently 
shedding their beneficent light on two per- 
sons at the same time, and we considered 
that that number should not be exceeded. 


« Now, Bobtail,» said Rag, as we walked along 
the sober old streets of Mechlin discussing the state 
of Carrie’s mind and heart [he has omitted the 
streets, but has put us into our very best medieval 
suits]—« now, Bobtail, what do you think? Is she 
in love? And if so, with whom?» 
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always thought particularly unfair, as he 
never gave me a chance of being loved. I 
am compensated, however, by the possession 
of the first volume of the « Noces de Picciola,» 
or «Cari-catures,» as they are called. Suffice it 
to show how Félix and Georges produced the 
portrait of Picciola. Félix put all his talent 


_ - and Georges all his good-will into it; for, once 


«OUR VERY BEST MEDIEVAL SUITS.» 


«She may be, or she may be not,» said Bobtail, 
with oracular discretion; «but if she is, it can 
be with only one of us. She would not waste her 
sentiment on a native while we were within 
reach.» 

«But which of us is it?» asked Rag, somewhat 
alarmed. 

«I know not; but I hope neither,» answered the 
oracle thus appealed to; «but the state of her 
mind I believe is this: 
if she were to marry 
you she would fall in 
love with me, and if 
she were to marry me 
she would fall in love 
with you.» 


This dictum must 
have impressed Du 
Maurier, for it start- 
ed himona series of 
drawings with ac- 
companying text in 
illustration of it. 
There were to be 
two volumes. The 
first, in which I fig- 
ure as the husband, 
was rapidly pro- 
duced; the second, 
in which he was 
to be the husband, 
never saw the light. 
It was shelved sine 


completed, Picciola was to select a husband 
from the two suitors. After much cogitation 
she decides for Félix while offering her friend- 
ship to Georges, who seems but moderately 
satisfied with this arrangement; and then, 
when husband and wife leave for distant 
countries, Georges, who cannot bear the 
thought of being parted from his dear Pic- 
ciola, enters the service of the young couple, 
and accompanies them on their honeymoon. 
This mythical journey gives the author oppor- 
tunities for the subtle psychological analysis 
of a young lady’s heart strongly inclined to 
revolt against some of the conventions laid 
down by society for its regulation. 

But it was not to be, for Carrie married 
a young doctor, a Southerner of the French 
meridional type, excitable and impulsive, and 
went to Paris. We only knew, and that we 
learned in a roundabout way, that she was the 
happiest little wife in Paris. Once, and only 
once, she wrote to us to tell us how complete 
was her happiness in the birth of a child. It 
was not till three years later that I was in 
Paris, and succeeded in picking up the thread 
of Carrie’s story. One morning the young 
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die, a proceeding | 


HOW FELIX AND GEORGES PRODUCED THE PORTRAIT OF PICCIOLA. 





IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. 


doctor, hale and hearty, overflowing with 
health and happiness, had gone to his work 
at the hospital. That night he came home 
blood-poisoned, to die in his wife’s arms. 

Du Maurier’s stay on the Continent came 
to a close some time before mine, and to that 
circumstance I owe several letters in which 
he speaks of his first experiences in London. 
He reveled in the metamorphosis he was 
undergoing, and illustrated the past and the 
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celebrities here; Poynter getting on. This is a very 
jolly little village, and I wish you were over here. 
They do make such a fuss with an agreeable fellow, 
like you or me, for instance. I think you would 
precious soon get more portraits than you could 
paint here; but if you are getting on so well in 
Paris, of course it would be madness to leave. But 
I do not like the idea of your not being one of us 
—such a band of brothers full of jolly faults that 
dovetail beautifully. It was quite a freak of mine 
coming over here; I did it against everybody’s ad- 


« ACCOMPANIES THEM ON THEIR HONEYMOON.» 


present for my better comprehension. There 
on one side of the Channel he shows the de- 
jected old lion of Mechlin gnawing his to- 
baccoless clay pipe, and then on the other 
the noble beast stalking along jauntily with 
tail erect and Havana alight. He wrote in 
high spirits: 


How strange to think of such a change! I ’m 
leading the merriest of lives, and only hope it will 
last. Living with Henley, No. 85 Newman street; 
very jolly and comfortable. Chumming with all 
the old Paris fellows again; all of them going 
ahead. There ’s Whistler, already one of the great 


vice. Came over with a ten-pound note, and made 
the rest. « Your friend Bobtail seems to be the only 
man who had no doubt of your talent,» writes my 
mother. Enfin cest prowvé que je suis au moins bon 
@ quelquechose. Do you go much into the world? I 
go knocking about as happily as possible, singing, 
and smoking cigars everywhere. Jimmy Whistler 
and I go «tumbling » together, as Thackeray says. 
Would you were here to tumble with us! Fnjin, 
mon bon, éeris moi vite. 


When at last I too returned to London, I 
was privileged to take my humble share in the 
« tumbling,» as also in the steady process that 
was gradually to wean us from Bohemia. 


Felix Moscheles. 





PHOTOGRAPHING 


THE UNSEEN. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE ROENTGEN RAYS. 


HE most nota- 
ble event in 
scientific history 
last year was the 
isolation, by two 
physicists of Eng- 
land, of a new ele- 
ment in the atmo- 
sphere. That dis- 
covery of argon, 
the unsuspected 
- existence of which 
for so long was 
hardly to the 
credit of modern 
science, is now 
matched by the 
beautiful work of Professor W. C. Roentgen 
in photographing the unseen by electric rays 
from vacuum-tubes. It cannot be said that 
either of these advances was eagerly awaited 
as a sequential development. On the contrary, 
the individuality of argon was very strenu- 
ously denied by expert philosophers, and the 
first announcement of the « X rays,» with their 
curious Paul-Pry capacity for photographing 
through a brick wall, was also met with out- 
spoken incredulity. From such incidents as 
these one may fairly infer that, while patient 
investigation will always count for much in 
science, happy chance is an important factor. 
Innumerable eyes are strained in their gaze 
upon the gloom, and just at what moment and 
at which point the veil of fog may casually lift 
is forever uncertain. 

This country is proverbially alert in matters 
of discovery, yet it was several days before 
any one repeated the Roentgen experiments, 
news of which had been cabled in graphic 
detail by European correspondents. As if to 
compensate for the delay and inertness, the 
other extreme has since been rushed to, and 
no school or college has considered the day 
well spent in which, with endless iteration, it 
has not taken « cathodographs » of hands and 
coins. The sheep-like tendency of human be- 
ings is once more exemplified in the fact that, 
while a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of the United States have had their hands 
«taken,» only a single foot, so far as the writer 
is aware, has been made to reveal the secrets 
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ORAWN By AUGUST WILL. 
A CROOKES TUBE MADE BY 
THOMAS A. EDISON. 


of its flesh-clad anatomy. It is even more re- 
markable that, outside of the work done by a 
few investigators (some of it recorded in this 
issue of THE CENTURY), the vast mass of effort 
has been mere tiresome repetition of a very 
limited number of Professor Roentgen’s ex- 
periments. 

The detection and utilization of the X ray 
was in a sense evolutionary, although the 
actual occurrence was quite by accident. Dat- 
ing, perhaps, from Hauksbee’s Royal Society 
work in obtaining phosphorescent light by 
rubbing briskly a glass globe exhausted of 
air, it was a fashionable amusement through- 
out the whole of the last century to witness 
electrical discharges in 
vacuo. The reader can 
test the thing for him- 
self by taking any in- 
candescent lamp into a 
dark corner, and chaf- 
ing it briskly with a bit 
of cloth or silk, when he 
will see a gleam of blu- 
ish light within the 
bulb. Of late years 
the favorite means 
of studying such 
effects has been a 
Geissler tube of 
glass, into which, 
littlewires of plat- 
inum being sealed 
at each end, high- 
tension currents 
can be passed, with 
the help of an in- 
duction-coil. The 
discharge in the 
tube across the 
space from wire to 
wire creates beau- 
tiful effects of col- 
ored light, depen- 
dent on the nature 
of the rarefied 
gases within the 
tube. Professor 
Crookes followed  jesww sy saver wns. 
up this line of work ,xoruer roRM OF CROOKES TUBE 
by improving such MADE BY THOMAS A. EDISON. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE UNSEEN. 


tubes, and by his brilliant demonstrations in 
them of matter in the fourth, or «radiant,» 
state, of which Faraday spoke eighty years 
ago. From these experiments by Crookes 
dated new phenomena of phosphorescence 
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fluence, but they refuse to be reflected, and 
go through various prisms without any sort of 
apparent refraction. They persist in follow- 
ing absolutely straight lines, starting from 
the point on the glass bulb that is seen to be 
faintly fluorescing with a blue-green light, 
under the action of the invisible rays from 
the cathode to the glass. While they present 
analogies with the ultra-violet rays of the 
spectrum, their close identity with light is 
still regarded as doubtful. Light is attributed 


j- - to transverse vibrations of the ether, but Pro- 
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KEY CATHODOGRAPHED THROUGH A BOOK OF 526 PAGES 
IN THE CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT, U.S. MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WEST POINT, N. Y. 


and fluorescence created by electric ac- 
tion. When the current is passed into a va- 
cuum-tube which has wires or disks sealed 
into each end or side walls, the glow, starting 
from the positive, or anode, tip, fades out as 
it approaches the negative, or cathode, end. 
Around the cathode exists a dark space, a 
little No Ray Land, or buffer state, at the 
outer edge of which the deep violet radiations 
utterly die out. Just what the conditions are, 
and just what happens in the dark cathode 
region, seems uncertain, but the subject has 
been deeply investigated, and Professor Roent- 
gen’s discovery is one fruit of exploration in 
that mysterious auroral territory. 

It was first pointed out by the late Profes- 
sor Hertz of Germany that these ultra-violet 
rays from the cathode could penetrate opaque 
bodies, such as aluminium, in a vacuum. This 
was interesting, but Dr. Philip Lenard further 
showed that such rays would also pass out into 
the air and through any substance lying be- 
yond the vacuum. They would travel a con- 
siderable distance, would cause phosphores- 
cence, and would act on photographic plates. 
From this to the discovery of Roentgen, who 
has caused the permeable substances inter- 
posed in the lines of these rays to register 
their shadows on a photographic plate, is but 
a step, though a long and memorable one. 

At this moment discussion is rife as to the 
nature of the Roentgen ray, and many old 
theories as to light, electricity, and the ether 
are threatened with change. The obedience 
of the ordinary cathode rays to a magnet is 
one of their characteristics; but the X rays 
are still Bezonians whose king is unknown, for 
they not only do not respond to magnetic in- 
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fessor Roentgen has suggested that his rays 
may be longitudinal vibrations, like sound- 
pulses in the air. They do at least throw 
shadows, cause chemical action, and set up 
fluorescence, while the last fact would ob- 
viously suggest that they may engender heat. 
Some trustworthy experimenters find the rays 
peculiarly irritating to the eye, and others 
have been making suggestive experiments to 
prove the similarity of these subtle emana- 
tions with non-luminous ultra-violet portions 
of the spectrum, to which the word «light » 
is not usually applied. 

The electrical conditions involved are of in- 
terest by themselves, and hence the energy 
of investigation is now concentrating upon 
them. The most striking of the new results 
is that announced by Professor J. J. Thom- 
son, who discovers that the Roentgen rays 
dissipate the electrostatic charge of any sub- 
stance upon which they fall, no matter how 
the body may be protected against discharge. 
From this the writer would infer that the 
Roentgen rays are those which, on emerging 
from their prison of glass or aluminium, have 
lost their own electric charge, perhaps en- 
tirely. Professor Thomson states, moreover, 
that the nature of the charge, whether posi- 
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tive or negative, is immaterial. The corollary 
drawn by him from this is that all bodies 
under the influence of these rays become con- 
ductors. One such fact indicates many pos- 
sibilities in the electrical arts and sciences. 

There is no need now to dwell upon the 
value of the Roentgen rays in surgery and 
dentistry, for the newspaper press of Europe 
and America has been full of their use in re- 
vealing the condition of the bony structure of 
the body. Their employment in the testing 
of metals, the inspection of objects in closed 
or concealed packages, and the detection of 
differences in various substances, is obvious. 
One immediate and important application al- 
ready made on both sides of the Atlantic is 
to the study of moving objects projected on 
a fluorescent screen, while yet another inven- 
tion is aimed at seeing and photographing 
objects hidden by darkness. 

It will conduce much to the utility of these 
rays, however, to determine, first of all, their 
nature; that is, whether they are simply 
streams of matter under electrical impulse, 
or light of short wave-length, or some new 
phenomenon of vibration in the ether itself. 


Thomas Commerford Martin. 


Epitor oF {THe ELectRIcAL ENGINEER.) 
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ing the high-tension electricity necessary for 
its excitation. At the start the bulb is full of 
air, and as soon as the coil is set in action 
crooked blue sparks pass freely between the 
aluminium plates within. The pump is now 
used, the silvery fluid alternately rising and 
falling within its tubes, and driving out the 
air before it. With its first stroke we observe a 
change in the bulb. The blue sparks cease, and 
in their place appears a waving purple flame, 
which, as the air becomes rarer, broadens, 
and finally breaks up into stratifications. The 
room is now darkened. Little disks of bluish- 
white light fill the tube, resembling somewhat 
a pile of saucers. The spaces between them 
widen, and finally a dark space appears about 
one of the electrodes. The discharge is now 
approaching the form described by Crookes as 
«radiant,» the light becomes fainter, and the 
dark space widens out until it touches the 
glass wall, which instantly glows with its 
characteristic green phosphorescence. A few 
more strokes of the pump and the vacuum is 
practically perfect. The resistance to the 
passage of the current is now so great, and 
the potential on the wires rises to such a 
point, that purple fringes of electric fire spring 
forth into the air. Sparks occasionally leap 
about the outside of the bulb, preferring the 














A LIVE MOUSE. (UNDER CHLOROFORM.) 


ON entering the room in which are arranged 
the elaborate paraphernalia necessary for the 
production of the Roentgen phenomena, the 
self-acting mercurial air-pump, with its laby- 
rinth of tubes and bulbs, is the first object 
that attracts notice. Connected with this by 
a slender tube is the small glass bulb, with 
its two electrodes of aluminium, which is the 
source of the new energy; while just below it 
is the huge Ruhmkorff induction-coil, furnish- 


CATHODOGRAPH MADE BY DR. KAUFMAN, BERLIN UNIVERSITY. 


long air-gap to the shorter but vacuous one 
within. The entire inner surface shines with 
a pale emerald light, while directly in front 
of one of the disks is a very bright spot of a 
yellowish color, where the full force of the 
cathode rays falls. This spot is the source of 
the mysterious « X rays,» which, though un- 
seen, radiate from it in all directions like 
light. 

The bulb is now covered with a thick black 





HAND OF A LIVING PERSON. 


cloth to shut in the green phosphorescent 
light, which would interfere with the obser- 
vation of the phenomena, and the room be- 
comes absolutely dark. A large wooden 
screen, one side of which has been painted 
with barium platinocyanide, is set up before 
the bulb, with its coated side toward us. The 
invisible rays, passing through the board, ex- 
cite fluorescence in the barium salt, and the 
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CATHODOGRAPH MADE BY R. W. WOOD. 


entire surface of the screen shines with a 
bluish-green light. Placing a few coins in the 
center of a thick book, we hold it between the 
screen and the apparatus. The coins instantly 
appear as circular black shadows on the lumi- 
nous background. A brass stencil-plate is 
placed in an aluminium cigarette-case and 
held against the screen. The light metal is 
more transparent to the rays than the dense, 
123 
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BIRD WITH BROKEN LEG AND TWISTED NECK. CATHODOGRAPHED IN THE LABORATORY OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLOTTENBURG. 


and we see a shadow of the plate with its 
stenciled word. A wooden box of lead-pencils 
shows only the shadows of the leads as a num- 
ber of narrow parallel lines. And now comes 
the most startling experiment of all. We hold 
our hand behind the screen, and, closely ob- 
serving the luminous surface, perceive within 
the dim outlines of the flesh the sharp and 
distinct image of its skeleton. Every bone is 
124 


perfect, even the cartilaginous spaces be- 
tween being discernible. It is impossible to 
describe the feeling of awe that one experi- 
ences on actually seeing the image of his own 
skeleton within the enshrouding flesh. 
Wonderful as are these phosphorescent 
pictures, even more so are the photographic 
images. The X rays, though making no im- 
pression on the eye, exert a very powerful 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE UNSEEN. 


action on the photographic plate. It is 
this property which renders the discovery 
of such value; for in place of the transient 
shadows on the luminous screen, sharp and 
clear photographs can be made, which may be 
examined at leisure. These photographs can 
be taken in broad daylight. The plate, pro- 
tected from light by a holder of the usual kind 
or by several thicknesses of black paper, is 
placed at a distance of eighteen or twenty 
inches from the vacuum-tube, and the object 
to be photographed is laid upon it. The photo- 
graph of the human hand which appears on 
page 123 was made by the writer with the ap- 
paratus of the Berlin Physical Institute. The 
seal-ring on the little finger shows the opacity 
of the heavy metals to the rays, its image 
being much darker than that of the bones. 
In taking this picture the hand was placed 
near the exhausted tube, which was directly 
over the little finger; here the rays fell 
perpendicularly, while those that cast the 
shadows of the other fingers struck the plate 
in an oblique direction, which caused a slight 
distortion or broadening of the image. The 
photograph of a bird was made by Herr Klin- 
genberg in the laboratory of the Technical 
High School in Charlottenburg. One of the 
legs was broken, and the position of the splin- 
tered ends is distinctly shown in the picture. 
The dislocation of the vertebre in the neck, 
caused probably by wringing, is also notice- 
able. 

The other picture illustrating this note was 
taken by Dr. Kaufman in the physical labo- 
ratory of the University of Berlin, and shows 
the anatomy of a living but chloroformed 
mouse. This is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all. Beginning with the head, we see 
within the outline of the creature’s profile the 
sharp contours of the skull and teeth. A trace 
appears of the thin, delicate ears. Just behind 
the skull are the almost transparent shoulder- 
blades, in shape not unlike the wings of a bee. 
Through the ribs we discern an almost white 
area, the lungs, which, being filled with air 
and of trifling density, allow the rays to pass. 
Just in front of and below this white patch 
is seen the faint outline of the heart. Even 
the tendons of the hind legs appear, and the 
entire skeleton stands out almost as clearly as 
if the flesh had been removed. 

R.W. Wood. 


Berwin, GERMANY. 


THE cathodograph on page 127 was taken by 
mein anexposure of aboutan hour. The source 
of current was a Wimshurst machine with 
two plates about sixteen inches in diameter. 
The Crookes tube was connected between the 
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outside foils of a pair of Leyden jars, the 
knobs of which were connected with the ter- 
minals of the machine respectively, dis- 
charges at the rate of about thirty per 
minute taking place between the separated 
terminals. 

The sensitive plate (5 X 7) was placed in a 
pasteboard box, face up, and had a sheet of 
black paper wrapped about it. It was thus 
shielded by a layer of paper and another of 
pasteboard. Just above the plate, and on the 
top of the box, were laid a variety of objects; 
and above them, at a distance of about four 
inches, was the under side of the Crookes tube. 
An ordinary photograph of the objects was 
taken by the camera, a print of which is shown 
on the following page. It shows several things 
which do not appear in the cathodograph, the 
reason being that they were practically trans- 
parent. Near the center is a small brass gear- 
wheel which is quite opaque; it was one eighth 
of an inch thick, except the hub, which gave 
a full thickness of one fourth of an inch. 
Near the brass wheel is a small sea-urchin, 
the structure of which is partly calcareous. 
The rays have gone through and revealed a 
portion of the interior structure. Likewise, 
the rays have passed through a small starfish 
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and rendered considerable detail, which is 
better distinguished in the negative than in 
the print. By the starfish was a piece of 
white paper with a collection of blue-black 
crystals of silicon. These are too transparent 
to show in the ray-print. Adjoining the wheel 
and the sea-urchin is a plate of aluminium 
about three sixty-fourths of an inch thick, 
having letters stamped into it. The stamp 
depressions go about half-way through. The 
whole plate is seen to be partly transparent 
as compared with the brass wheel, and the 
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letters more than the body of the plate. Ad- 
joining the objects mentioned may be seen a 
pair of insulated wires tightly twisted to- 


gether. In the ray-print the insulation is al- 
most invisible, and the wires stand wide apart. 
The three irregular pieces seen near the 
twisted wire are coal: one piece, in the form 
of a wedge or prism, is of anthracite three 
eighths of an inch at its thickest part, and 
tapering to an edge; the other two are of 
bituminous coal varying in thickness from 
one sixteenth of an inch to over one fourth 
of an inch. The coal is relatively quite trans- 
parent, and the bituminous somewhat more so 
than the anthracite. The negative clearly 
shows by darker marks the presence of seams 
probably richer in earthy matter. 

In this connection I make a suggestion. In- 
stead of analyzing the coal for ash percent- 
age, take a cathodograph of a definite thick- 
ness of it along with coals bearing known 
percentages of ash, and compare the shadows. 

At the upper left-hand corner of the photo- 
graph on this page is a small hardwood awl- 
handle, the awl being broken. The cathodo- 
graph shows the brass ferrule to be opaque, 
and shows that the wood is fairly transpar- 
ent—sufficiently so to reveal the end of the 
broken awl above the ferrule in the wood. 

Adjoining the lettered aluminium plate 
was placed a piece of cellulose about one 
thirty-second of an inch thick. It was too 
transparent to show in the cathodograph. 
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By the cellulose was a piece of bromide print 
in black, with white letters, « Assembly.» 
This was too transparent to be visible in 
the shadow-picture. The keyhole escutcheon 
seen near it is of iron, about one sixteenth of 
an inch thick, with chamfered edges. It is 
opaque, but by inspection of the negative the 
edges are clearly seen to transmit rays. In 
the upper right-hand corner of the photograph 
is a cork about one inch in diameter, having 
two glass tubes passing through it. The cork 
has disappeared in the shadow-picture, being 
too transparent. (Cathodography of corked 
bottles would wncork them.) The glass tubes 
are seen to be partly transparent. 

It is indeed surprising to find the dense 
black coal masses transmitting the rays so 
freely that an inch or more in thickness 
would be no particular obstacle to the taking 
of a picture. 

In developing a cathodograph picture it is 
noticeable that the development goes on all 
through the film, back as well as front. This 
is not the case with ordinary camera expo- 
sures, which develop from the front toward 
the back of the plate. The behavior noted is 
with the cathodograph an indication of the 
fact that the sensitive film itself is largely 
transparent to the cathode rays, and there- 
fore lets them through without fully utilizing 
them. If they could all be absorbed and made 
to do chemical work, our time for making an 
impression would be much abbreviated. 
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To test this, I placed in front of a sensitive 
plate, and between it and its slide in the plate- 
holder, four thicknesses of sensitive bromide 
paper. It was then placed under the Crookes 
tube, with a few objects—one of which was 
a small permanent magnet—on the cover of 
the plate-holder containing the plate and 
paper. There were thus five superposed sensi- 
tive layers traversed by the rays. A pic- 
ture was obtained on each of them. These 
pictures were of equal intensity, and the 
glass had a strong impression. The indica- 
tion that a dozen or twenty paper pictures 
might have been obtained at one time, I have 
since verified. 

This looks as if only a small portion of the 
silver bromide is susceptible to these rays, 
and that to get the best results special prep- 
aration of the sensitive materials will be 
needed; or the impression may depend on 
fluorescence, in which case strongly fluores- 
cent chemically inert powders should be in- 
corporated with the sensitive substances. 

There is every reason to believe that much 
greater speed will be attained by the use of 
highly sensitive materials and of greater en- 
ergy in the Crookes tube apparatus. 

The detection of cathode rays by fluores- 
cence will undoubtedly be of great service in 
saving time in making explorationsinsurgery, 


etc. With a highly fluorescent screen placed 
within the range of vision, in a dark box pro- 
vided with sight-holes, the observer will be 
able at once to detect the presence or ab- 
sence of the rays, the forms of the shadows, 
etc., instead of photographing them. He will 
be able also easily to change the direction of 
the rays and make observations in the differ- 
ent directions without loss of time. 

It is possible also that an exploring appa- 
ratus, consisting of a negatively electrified 
body with an electroscope, may be so arranged 
as to give a record, or map, as it were, of the 
shadows cast by the cathode rays. In this case 
the sensitiveness can be made exceedingly 
great. 

It is too early to settle upon any theory as 
to the nature of the rays. They agree in 
several particulars with what is called ultra- 
violet light, or with ultra-violet rays. Yet they 
are not refracted or reflected, or at least no 
observations have as yet been made showing 
that they possess the capability of refraction 
or reflection. Certain delicate markings which 
I have observed on a few cathodographs would 
almost indicate a trace of refraction or reflec- 
tion existing; still, there may be another ex- 
planation of these markings. 

May it not be that high-pitch waves in the 
ether, even when transverse like light-waves, 
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can pass between the molecules and travel in 
free ether between them, or otherwise under- 
go absorption in the molecule itself when the 
latter is across the path? 

3e they what they may, the study of 
cathode rays will open up the way to further 
discoveries in that borderland between matter 
and ether. We know that magnetism concerns 
the ether far more than it does ordinary mat- 
ter. We know that light and radiant heat are 
electromagnetic vibrations of high pitch in 
the ether. It is more than probable that gravi- 
tation is dependent on some form of ether 
vibration. We shall await the proof of the 
true nature of cathode rays, fully assured that 
it will come in due time. 

LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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For success in producing electric shadows 
the first requisite is a Crookes tube having 
avery perfect vacuum. The highest exhaus- 
tion is essential, many tubes failing from hav- 
ing only a sufficient vacuum to produce phos- 
phorescence. The glass should be thin and 
preferably containing no lead. An ordinary 
Ruhmkorff coil, capable of throwing a spark 
four or five inches in length, suffices to stimu- 
late the tube, provided its break works with 
sufficient rapidity. With the ordinary slow 
break very long exposures are necessary. If 
the bulb or tube is large, sharply defined 
shadows will not be obtained. The rays that 
produce the shadow effects do not emanate 
exclusively from the phosphorescent patches 
on the glass bulb, as Roentgen himself sup- 
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posed. One of my tubes cast distinct double 
shadows, the stronger shadow falling in a 
direction as if the rays had come straight 
from the cathode, the fainter shadow in a 
direction straight from the phosphorescent 
patch on the glass. Interposing a piece of 
pine-wood, I have found shadows of the grain 
of the wood upon the sensitive plate, which 
proved that the dark resinous streaks are 
more transparent to these rays than the 
lighter-colored tissue. I have obtained shad- 
ows of coins shut up in a leather purse, of 
pens inclosed in a wooden box, of a pair of 
spectacles lying in its case, and of gems of va- 
rious sorts inclosed in a wooden box. Olivine 
appears to be more opaque than topaz, sap- 
phire, or diamond. Diamond is more opaque 
than black carbon of equal thickness. A piece 
of amber inclosing flies shows no shadows of 
the flies. I have found no difficulty in getting 
shadows of the bones of the hand, even down 
to the wrist; but in my sciographs, as in those 
of Mr. Swinton, the flesh always casts a 
shadow also. Magnetized iron and non-mag- 
netized iron appear to be equally opaque. 
Bones are not very opaque: one notices in the 
shadows of the carpal bones of the hand that 
the enlarged ends, where there is marrow, are 
more transparent than the parts where the 
bone is denser. At present there is not the 
slightest evidence that these rays can be 
polarized; that is the strongest argument in 
favor of the view that they consist of longi- 
tudinal vibrations. Neither, as yet, has any 
means been found of reflecting them. They 
apparently agree with ultra-violet light in 
one respect only, that of frequency. But of 
their wave-length, whether it is shorter or 
longer than that of ultra-violet light, nothing 
is certain. It depends on the velocity of prop- 
agation of the rays as to whether it is less 
or greater. The name of «ultra-violet sound» 
appears to me to be appropriate to the phe- 
nomenon. The thing most wanted now is a 
more powerful means of exciting the rays so 
as to shorten the time of exposure. 

I find that metallic sodium is more trans- 
parent than metallic potassium, and slightly 
more transparent than aluminium. Metallic 
lithium is far more transparent than either. 
It is certainly ten times more transparent 
than aluminium, and can hardly be caused to 
cast any shadow at all. In fact, it appears as 
though the opacity of bodies to the Roentgen 
rays was proportional, not to density, but to 
atomic weight. Imitation rubies made of red 
glass are more opaque than natural rubies; 
imitation pearls are more opaque than real 
pearls. To obtain good sciographs of hands 
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and feet, showing the bones only, a longer ex- 
posure is needed than will suffice to show the 
bones through the flesh. With prolonged ex- 
posure the flesh disappears, the rays pene- 
trating it more and more. 

The negatives frequently show as though 
much more fully exposed on the side next the 
glass than on the front of the film. This gives 
color to the notion that the photographic 
effect is of a secondary order, the Roentgen 
rays penetrating the film to the surface of the 
glass, where by some transmutation akin to 
phosphorescence they generate the photo- 
graphic effect. Abney says that if the sensi- 
tive films are spread on ferrotype iron instead 
of on glass no shadows are produced. 

The statement attributed to me in various 
quarters, that I have found Roentgen rays in 
the arc-lamp, has never been made by me. 
What I have found is that, using an arc-lamp, 
I could get photographic shadows of metal 
objects through a wooden screen; but they 
are stopped by an aluminium sheet, and hence 
are not due to Roentgen rays. 

I have succeeded in reading the contents of 
a sealed letter by the Roentgen method. The 
ink was of a metallic nature; writing in vege- 
table inks produces no appreciable shadow. 

In the sciograph of the hand of a child 
aged eleven, in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, suffering from growth of bony tumors 
upon the bones of hands, feet, etc., the distor- 
tions of the joints so produced are very plainly 
shown. 

Silvanus P. Thompson. 


Crry or Lonpon AND GuILps TECHNICAL 
CoLLecE, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


AT the University of Toronto, as elsewhere, 
the announcement by Professor Roentgen of 
his discovery of a new form of radiation ex- 
cited the most intense interest. Together with 
Mr. C. H. C. Wright and Mr. Keele of the 
School of Practical Science, I arranged a 
series of experiments to verify, if possible, 
the results said to have been obtained. Al- 
though we were successful in establish- 
ing the extraordinary penetrating power of 
the rays and their action on a sensitized 
photographic plate, we found that long ex- 
posures were necessary in order to obtain 
sharp and clearly defined images. As this 
limited to a very great extent the applica- 
tions of the «new photography,» we directed 
our efforts to reducing, if possible, the time of 
exposure, and this we succeeded in doing to 
a very marked degree. 

On making a careful test of all the tubes 
in the physical laboratory, we found one which 
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gave a much stronger radiation than any of 
the others. This tube was pear-shaped, and 
as it had one electrode inserted in the smaller 
end and the other in the side, we were able, 
by making the former the negative terminal, 
to obtain a large glass surface exposed to the 
action of the cathode rays. This tube was em- 
ployed in all our later experiments. Thinking 
that probably the action would vary with dif- 
ferent sensitized films, we conducted tests 
to determine the relative sensitiveness to 
the rays of various types of plates; but we 
observed marked difference, and concluded 
that any reduction in the time of exposure 
must be otherwise obtained. Experiments 
were also made with prisms and lenses of 
wood, pitch, and other materials, but no in- 
dication of refraction at their surfaces could 
be discovered. 

The only remaining method for the concen- 
tration of the rays seemed to be an applica- 
tion of the principle of reflection. In order 
to determine whether the rays could be re- 
flected, a surface of clean mercury was pre- 
pared, and it was found that when the rays 
were directed towards this sensitized films pro- 
tected from direct radiation were fogged by 
some action coming from the mercury. To 
test this apparent reflection still further, a 
sensitized film, protected by a plate-holder, 
was placed at a distance of about twenty 
centimeters below the Crookes tube. A thick 
plate of glass was then inserted midway be- 
tween the tube and the film, parallel with 
the latter, with the intention of screening 
the plate in part from the action of the 
rays. The tube was then excited for some 
time, and on developing the film it was found 
that the rays evidently traveled in straight 
lines, since the part of the film protected by 
the glass plate was well defined and entirely 
unaffected by them. This experiment was re- 
peated, the arrangement of apparatus being 
identical, with the sole exception that a glass 
bell-jar was placed over the whole. Develop- 
ment of the film in this case showed (1) no 
action on the film outside the jar; (2) no in- 
dication that the interposed glass plate acted 
as a screen; (3) the action much more intense 
than in the previous experiment, proving con- 
clusively the reflection of the rays from the 
surface of the jar. 

By the employment of this method we re- 
duced on February 11 the time of exposure al- 
most to instantaneousness. The picture of the 
pendant given on page 121 was taken with the 
bell-jar over the apparatus, and was obtained 
by an exposure of four and a half seconds, the 
object being a medal placed within a leather- 
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covered wooden jewel-case. Very good results 
were similarly obtained by an exposure of one 
second through five folds of black paper. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. J. C. MeLennan. 

ALL about and within us exist rates of vibra- 
tion known as forms of energy, some of them 
forced by man’s ingenuity to record them- 
selves by aid of mechanisms, others yet await- 
ing this sort of detection. Recording devices 
to reveal laws of light, heat, or chemical 
affinity are familiar, but no one has in a simi- 
lar manner recorded thought or gravitation. 
Electricity yields its secrets slowly. While 
Faraday divined and Maxwell proved mathe- 
matically its existence outside of the con- 
ductor, Hertz actually detected its vibration 
and its wave-lengths by means of his oscilla- 
tor. Lenard detected and recorded cathodic 
rays outside of a vacuum-tube, and now Roent- 
gen comes forward to show by a device that 
the leather of a purse and the flesh of the 
hand may be penetrated by a radiation, leaving 
coins within, and bones otherwise invisible, pic- 
tured. At once man’s curiosity in uncovering 
the otherwise unseen became highly excited. 

Reference to one’s own personal participa- 
tion in the development of the Roentgen pro- 
cess even now seems like a reminiscence, so 
rapidly have events moved onward. The an- 
nouncement of its possibility found me fully 
equipped with all needful electrical appara- 
tus, except a Crookes tube, which could not 
be purchased anywhere. I therefore turned 
my attention at once to the static machine 
and ordinary vacuum-bulbs, and with these 
simple appliances have progressed to a point 
of picturing all sorts of metallic objects upon 
six-inch by eight-inch, or even larger plates, in 
from three to five minutes, and have obtained 
a perfect shadowgraph of a small piece of a 
needle behind a bone in the foot. The bones 
of the hand have already become an old story. 
I find my X rays are very intense, so much so 
that over-exposure easily penetrates some 
bones and thin plates of metal. 

My first experiments demonstrated that 
shadowgraphs could be obtained simply by 
causing a powerful spark from the static 
machine to pass around, but not through the 
plate-holder. One of my first working vacuum- 
bulbs was a radiometer such as is commonly 
sold by opticians, to which I attached external 
electrodes. Another form of vacuum-bulb had 
one external and one internal electrode. The 
illustration on page 125 represents an early ef- 
fort with the radiometer bulb. I now use some 
bulbs a foot in diameter and having no enter- 
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ing electrodes. I make use of no coil or con- 
verter, but excite the vacuum-tube directly 
from the external armatures of Leyden jars 
in a manner published by me as novel in 1881, 
or I dispense entirely with the Leyden jars. 

My chief pleasure in this work has been in 
its simplification, and in its possible adaptation 
to medical uses. 

New York Ciry. William James Morton. 
My experiments with the Roentgen rays have 
been almost entirely devoted to investigating 
the phenomena with a view to obtaining the 
most practicable and powerful form of appa- 
ratus—especially the fluorescent lamp, the 
photographic plates, and the best form of 
electric oscillation to energize the lamp. Hav- 
ing all the appliances for working with in- 
candescent-lamp vacua, I have been enabled 
to try a large number of experiments with 
this end in view. I have not as yet attempted 
to take pictures other than a standard figure 
of a number of bars of metal, bone, etc., on 
cardboard. 

I am now fitting up a complete apparatus, 
and expect soon to conduct a number of ac- 
curate experiments in the photography of 
animate and inanimate objects. From the 
rough experiments recorded in my note-book 
I «brief» the following: 

1. The ray proceeds from all parts of the 
glass illuminated by fluorescence. 

2. With the same degree of fluorescence, 
the effect is independent of the size or posi- 
tion of electrodes. 

3. Under the same conditions as to the dis- 
tance of the lamp from the plate, the distor- 
tion increases with the increase in the size of 
the lamp-bulb. 

4. Records taken every three inches up to 
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thirty-six inches show that the photographic 
effect of the ray diminishes as the square of 
the distance, as stated by Roentgen. 

5. Commercial dry plates vary much, in 
their sensitiveness to the ray. The most 
rapid plates for light are the slowest for 
the ray. 

6. As nearly as can be ascertained at pres- 
ent, the power of the ray to photograph varies 
as the square of the illuminating power of 
the fluorescence. 

7. The phosphorescence of the lamp after 
the current is stopped does not photograph. 
Powerful after-phosphorescence of a lamp 
is no indication of its value for photographic 
work. 

8. High vacuum diminishes fluorescence and 
the sensitiveness to photographic work. The 
point of maximum fluorescence is where the 
residual gases just perceptibly glow. 

9. Fluorescent lamps with aluminium elec- 
trodes gradually change to higher vacuum, 
with diminishing fluorescence and consequent 
lower sensibility. Gentle heating of the lamp 
restores the absorbed gases temporarily. 

10. The smaller the lamp the less will be 
the distortion of the shadow, and the closer 
can the plate and the lamp be placed, thereby 
increasing the sensibility greatly. 

11. Substances so far tried which power- 
fully phosphoresce in the bulb of the lamp do 
not photograph when phosphorescent after 
the current is stopped. 

12. Heating the dry plate does not appre- 
ciably increase its sensitiveness. 

13. A good lamp should give a clear photo- 
graph of thin metallic strips through eight 
inches of Georgia pine in fifteen minutes. 
Thomas A. Edison. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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(AN AMERICAN INDIAN SONG.) 


oe lake, black lake— 

) The wild goose hid within the brake; 
The string upon my bow fell loose, 

The arrow slipped and missed the goose. 


He heard my step and flew away; 

I found a feather where he lay. 
Arrow thin, arrow thin— 

I stuck the black goose-feather in. 


Black lake, black lake— 
A goose lies dead within the brake. 
This morn his own black feather whirred, 
And sped the shaft that killed the bird. 


Charles A. Collmann. 
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E<¢aRINCE MICHAEL of Polkavia is 

a charming young man. — His 

territory is one of the small 

independent states of the Bal- 

kan Peninsula; but you will 

search in vain for it upon the 

maps, even those war maps which make a 

strategical point of every mole-hill. He is bon 

prince, and lets his subjects do pretty much 

as they like, while he amuses himself in the 

pleasure resorts and the capitals of Europe, 

with a run now and then to Cairo or Con- 

stantinople. Indeed, I do not believe that his 

diversions are very reprehensible; there is in 

him a strong dose of ideality which restrains 
him from vulgar escapades. 

The prince has hazel eyes that are rather 
dreamy; soft blond hair; and a waist slender, 
like that of a young girl; his manners are de- 
lightfully easy, with a childlike frankness 
which may be the last touch of his diplo- 
matic training. Now and then a fine smile 
illumines the small red mouth under his care- 
fully pointed and waxed mustache. One has 
heard women, by no means school-girls, de- 
clare that they became fond of Prince Michael 
from the moment when he was presented, and, 
standing before them, clicked together the 
high heels of his varnished boots, and executed 
a bow which, while wholly modern, yet ap- 
peared to include the antique homage of the 
days of the minuet, even of the times of me- 
dieval chivalry. Moreover, it is said that the 
prince does not lack courage, isa fearless rider, 
and very expert asaswordsman. Healsospeaks 
fluently at least half a dozen languages. 

Is Prince Michael then perfection? 

Alas! the justice of contemporary biography 
is obliged to admit that this pear] has a flaw: 
Prince Michael is deeply tinged with roman- 
ticism, a quality with which this end of the 
century does not know what to do. In the 
mingled races of the Balkan are strangely 
assorted characteristics, which set off one an- 
other by force of contrast. Prince Michael 
knows his Paris, his Vienna, his St. Petersburg, 
and one fears that he is not unaware of his 
Monte Carlo; but he is dominated by a fixed 
idea, incredibly fantastic, which has hindered 
him in the choice of a bride: he adores no- 
thing so much as small, even microscopic feet. 
And of all the demoiselles of high descent and 
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of fortune who were proposed for him incourt 
circles not one had the sort of feet at which 
he could prostrate himself and sigh as he 
would have wished to do. 

Not devoid of a smattering of the classics 
and gifted with a very pretty taste in compo- 
sition, Prince Michael is author of a brochure 
on the comparative mythology of the famous 
nursery tale of Cinderella and the Greek 
legend of Rhodope. A copy of this treatise, 
elegantly printed between slip covers of blue- 
and-silver brocade, is a graceful gift to such 
acquaintances as the prince chooses to admit 
to a certain degree of friendship. He was so 
good as to present one of them to me because 
after the incident was closed I told him— 

But instead this is the beginning of the 
anecdote. It all happened in the city of 
Catania and upon Mount Etna, whose majes- 
tic gloom ought to have been an effectual 
rebuke to so much frivolity. 

At the table d’héte of the Albergo Orientale 
the prince had begun an acquaintance with 
our small party—one of those passing rela- 
tions of tourists without consequences. It 
amused Prince Michael, and he vowed that it 
was instructive to get the American ideas 
upon things. « You of the United States have 
a point of view rather original perhaps, but 
full of good sense,» he opined. 

After a few days one had heard all the 
theories and some judicious selections from 
the experiences of this young man, who by 
grace of what Latin blood was in his veins 
had preserved a curious naiveté of mind. One 
was shown the photographs of his august 
dowager mama and of the princesses Wanda 
and Helena, his sisters. It seems to me that 
they traced their lineage back to Charle- 
magne; undoubtedly the young ladies, who 
were pictured in the short skirts of the peas- 
ant costume of Polkavia, inherited from the 
Emperor’s mother, the famous Bertha Broad- 
foot. Hence, perhaps, the prejudice of their 
brother in favor of tiny feet. In showing the 
photographs, indeed, Prince Michael betrayed 
some regret. 

«It must be avowed,» said he, shaking his 
head sadly, «that my sisters have les pieds 
énormes.» 

You can judge of the sensation experienced 
one morning by this enthusiast when, as he 
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passed along the corridor of the floor where 
he lodged, he beheld in front of a closed door 
the prettiest, the most microscopic pair of 
shoes that had ever rejoiced his eyes. They 
were of russet-colored Russian leather, charm- 
ingly polished, waiting to be taken into that 
chamber whenever the indolent little feet of 
their mistress should be ready to put them on. 

«I may have committed an indiscretion,» 
the prince told me quite gravely. «I confess 
that I could not refrain from lifting one of 
those shoes in order to examine it. It was 
miraculously small, numbered 14 of exquisite 
proportions, not distorted anywhere by the 
slightest irregularity of the enchanting foot 
that it is privileged to contain. J’en suis fou !» 
he concluded. 

« An amiable madness, prince,» said I. 

«I ought to be chained; I certainly shall 
commit some folly.» 

«The greatest folly might be to enchain 
yourself.» 

« That is very true, madame.» 

When finally the owner of the famous shoes 
appeared one was ready to believe that the 
prince really might do many a thing more 
foolish than to make her his princess. She 
was American—precisely, from New York. 
Her name was Angelica Van Doren; she was 
accompanied by her mama, who chaperoned 
her very conscientiously, although it was evi- 
dent that the strict system of surveillance 
was entirely by will of the daughter. Some- 
times it seemed as if the elder woman saw 
little use in so much watchfulness, and would 
not have disliked a brief vacation in which 
she might take naps, read novels, and rest her 
weary feet and mind from sight-seeing; but 
there is nothing so correct, so inexorable, as 
a modern girl who brings herself up well, and, 
incidentally, also her mother. 

And truly Miss Van Doren was a nice girl, 
which in her case means amiable, gay, unaf- 
fected, self-possessed, with a reserve fund of 
common sense to draw upon when occasion 
should require. We all liked the Van Dorens, 
and as to the prince, it was quite his own 
affair. One had no disposition to make or to 
mar an international alliance. In fact, barring 
that weak fiber of romanticism, Prince Mi- 
chael of Polkavia was, and no doubt is, abun- 
dantly able to take care of himself. 

Every morning those delicious russet shoes 
stood sentinel before the door of the sleeping 
Miss Angelica. At a quarter past nine her 
maid carried them in to meet their happy 
destiny, to be trodden by her perfect feet. 
By the way,—and we thought it very nice of 
her, -— Miss Angelica never made any display of 
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her foot; she wore her gowns, indeed, rather 
long in the skirt, and took none of the care- 
less and ungraceful attitudes which are af- 
fected by some women, crossing one ankle 
over the other. She appeared as nearly un- 
aware of her charms as could possibly be 
expected of one so very, very pretty. For she 
was really beautiful, in the rather fragile, 
high-strung, finely modeled type of American. 
Her nose was a little masterpiece in ivory; 
her hair was chestnut, inclined to mutinous 
curls; her eyes were violet blue, very large and 
darkly fringed; her hands were not particu- 
larly small, but were daintily rounded, with 
pink nails. Her voice, alas! had certain wiry 
vibrations when raised, but even these were 
not wholly unmusical; and her costumes were 
innumerable and admirable, authentic cre- 
ations of Doucet, Paquin, and the others. 

Prince Michael complained to me of the 
adorable modesty which caused Miss Angelica 
to be chary of the view of her feet. « Always 
veiled in the discreet shadow of her skirts,» 
said he. «Once, indeed, in descending a stair- 
way one foot was visible as far as the instep. 
But—will you credit me?—I, from respect 
for the chaste sentiments of the young girl, 
averted my gaze. I remained deprived of the 
sight, but I am content with myself.» 

Now was there ever anything finer in the 
days of chivalry than this abnegation of 
the excellent prince? 

It was impossible to judge whether Miss 
Angelica took the devotion of Prince Michael 
seriously. American girls are so accus- 
tomed to openly expressed admiration and 
to «attentions without intentions» that the 
compassed and rather formal homage of the 
prince might very well have failed to explain 
itself to her. At all events, she was quite at 
ease and companionable with him, precisely as 
with a young man of her set in New York. She 
had a very agreeable manner, independent, yet 
free from pertness; and this republican geni- 
ality of hers greatly attracted Prince Michael. 

«I foresee, madame,» he told me, «that I 
shall kneel at her feet.» 

« Always her feet, prince! You say nothing 
of her face or of her heart.» 

He looked misunderstood. « You know that 
the foot of a fairy is my ideal,» he answered 
quite simply. 

For several days it had rained; the winds 
swept back and forth through the Straits of 
Messina, storming, and the heavens above 
wept to see them so quarrelsome. Hence our 
excursion upon Etna had been postponed (a 
party of a dozen persons had been arranged), 
and what with the weather, added to a two 
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days’ headache of Mrs. Van Doren and some 
minor obstacles which are now lost in the 
perspective of time, it seemed as if the ad- 
journment were to be sine die. 

Finally, however, there came a brilliant 
day when the sea sparkled like a bespangled 
dancer, the winds were mild and perfumed, and 
Etna waved invitingly its pennon of smoke. 
So we all set forth. It should have been 
premised that this was the final day of the 
sojourn of the Van Dorens; they were to go 
that evening to Messina, whence they would 
sail for Naples to meet there the husband of 
the one, the father of the other, lady. Prince 
Michael had alleged that a sudden crisis in 
affairs of state imperatively recalled him to 
his little capital and his court, like that of 
opera bouffe; so that, with permission of Mme. 
Van Doren, he also would embark on the same 
steamer, and hoped that he might be able to 
be of use to them as a courier. Certainly 
there was nothing to be said against a mon- 
arch’s returning to his own principality, and 
no doubt they were glad of his escort; any- 
body would have been, for he was very agree- 
able, and, as has been said, bon prince to the 
ends of his finger-nails. So the monumental 
pile of the Van Doren boxes and the much 
lesser luggage of the prince were transported 
to the railroad station. The travelers took with 
them in the carriages that bore them up Etna 
small bags containing, doubtless, jewels and 
valuables, as well as the toilet articles neces- 
sary before they could rejoin their effects. 

The scenery of Etna is of an indescribably 
tragic beauty: the fantastic shapes of the 
lava, long since extinct; the steeply climbing 
terraces planted with vines the fruit of which 
draws fiery juices from the soil; the clumps of 
Indian fig and of euphorbia; the olive-trees 
contorted by the pressure of the incandescent 
floods that have invaded them; the roads as 
if made of beaten coal-dust; the villages of 
somber stone; the people with their jetty eye- 
balls and grave faces—all are unlike those of 
any other region. The consciousness of tre- 
mendous imprisoned forces that at any mo- 
ment may break out appears to have molded 
the nature of the dwellers on Etna. 

Up this sinister way, however, we all went 
gaily enough, and nobody was so absorbed in 
the landscape as to be unable to glance now 
and then at the prince and Miss Angelica, 
whose romance was visibly progressing. He 
sat in the carriage with the Van Dorens, his 
back to the horses, and vis-a-vis with the 
mama as well as with the daughter, yet one 
would wager that Miss Angelica caught many 
expressive looks of which her mother was un- 
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aware; or perhaps not, because the prince was 
very scrupulous in his behavior, and may have 
thought it correct to include the chaperon in 
all his willades. 4 

In due time we reached the picturesque 
little inn of Nicolosi, where lunch had been 
previously ordered. The men of the party 
strolled to and fro on the road, smoking 
cigars and discussing the merits of the don- 
keys provided for our further ascent of 
the mountain as far as the sources of the lava 
of 1669. The women rested in the dining-room 
of the tavern, and examined the albums in 
which tourists record their names and impres- 
sions, some of the latter absurdly petty in pres- 
ence of the vast and heaven-defying heights 
of Etna. The lunch was very gay; afterward 
the party, some mounted on donkeys, others 
afoot, undertook the climb to the craters of 
the Monti Rossi. The soil is rough and loose, 
with sand and scorie; but we attained the Al- 
tarelli, where a few years ago the lava stream 
parted as by miracle for the safety of the town 
of Nicolosi. There it was decided to let the 
patient little donkeys repose awhile, and every- 
body began to ramble about, gathering bits 
of lava and the black crystals called lapilli. 

When of a sudden the clouds, which had 
withdrawn themselves only for an ambush, 
came wheeling over, and discharged a great 
volley of rain. There was a general scramble; 
the party hurried back as it could to the inn 
of Nicolosi; there fires were made in great 
braziers, and the good women of the house 
aided the ladies to dry themselves, while 
the host and his boy solicitously groomed the 
masculine contingent of tourists. 

In half an hour we all joined forces in 
the dining-room, where some hot wine was 
set upon the table as a preventive of colds 
and as a cordial for the long drive back to the 
city. Most of us had found our russet shoes 
puckered to impossible shapes and sizes by the 
thorough wetting which they had undergone; 
but the application of oil had succeeded in re- 
storing them to use, if not to beauty—all but 
the shoes of Miss Angelica, which, unluck- 
ily set too near the kitchen fire, were so 
scorched that their ruin was utter, and 
smelled to heaven—which knows that the 
fumes of singed leather have little in common 
with the odor of roses! 

The rest of us hobbled more or less in our 
half-spoiled footwear, while Miss Angelica 
walked—fortunately, without heels her gown 
hung longer than ever—with the flat-footed 
patting of stocking-feet. But no doubt to the 
devoted prince even in that sort of gait the 
true goddess was manifest. 
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A wave of crimson swept over the face of 
Prince Michael as she entered the room (one 
must remember that he was a tenderly chival- 
rous creature). Miss Angelica, however, was as 
cool and fair as—well, as the weather, which, 
having played its ugly trick, was now serene 
and complacent, like a child after a crisis of 
naughtiness. 

Why the prince had blushed was soon very 
evident. He quitted the room, and a moment 
later returned, bringing in his hands his bag, 
from which he took out a small pair of Ox- 
ford ties—not at all those which were ruined, 
and which, by the way, were of patent leather, 
but instead the shoes, the russet shoes, the 
divine, diminutive shoes of Cinderella, of 
Rhodope, of Miss Angelica Van Doren. 

This dear prince was radiant, though some- 
what shamefaced. 

« Behold!» he said. «I hope that you will par- 
don my theft for the sake of —ah, well, for the 
moment let us say for the sake of the oppor- 
tune appearance of a pair of dry shoes. It is 
the rain of heaven that has ruined the sandal 
of Rhodope; the ashes of Etna alone were 
poetic enough to cling to the slipper of Mlle. 
Cinderella. This morning, —I confess it, —af- 
ter the luggage of Mme. and of Miss Angelica 
had been carried away, I saw these adorable 
shoes left, neglected, forgotten, near her door. 
I took them as a souvenir; that was my hap- 
piness. Now at need I restore them; this is my 
duty. Will you permit me, Mme. Van Doren, 
to place them upon the charming feet of your 
daughter? That shall be my reward.» 

The married men of the party here got 
glances from their respective wives which 
meant, Take a lesson from the manners of 
this very polite prince. And they all signaled 
in reply, Not if we know ourselves. 

Meanwhile, Prince Michael, encouraged by 
the silence of the mama and the lowered eye- 
lids of the daughter, knelt at the feet of Miss 
Angelica, and with extreme delicacy and devo- 
tion proceeded to put the shoe upon her right 
foot. The toe went in, but she winced visibly. 
The prince coaxed and even squeezed that foot 
tomake it enter the shoe, but it would not—or, 
rather, it could not. Then Miss Angelica rose, 
desperate, yet still mistress of the situation. 

«It is no use, prince,» she said; « these are 
not my shoes—or, yes, they are my shoes, but 
I never could wear them; they are dummy 
shoes.» 

« What!» gasped the prince, and « What?» 
inquired the chorus. 

« Dummy shoes, don’t you know,» continued 
Miss Angelica, more cheerfully. «Lots of 
New York girls have them; somebody brought 
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the idea over from Paris. We keep them for 
show—for instance, to set outside the doors of 
hotel rooms. And some of the brides of this 
season have had in their trousseaux—oh, per- 
haps two dozen pairs to match the gowns— 
duplicates of what they will wear, only ever so 
much smaller; and the shoemakers take them 
back afterward. Do you understand, prince?» 

For the poor young man looked confused 
and miserable. 

« Now look at my foot,» resumed Angelica, 
frankly extending it. «It is rather big for 
my height; I wear a 4 B, and am comfortable. 
Don’t you see, prince, that I might have 
reasons for leaving a 14 A outside my door, 
where people would pass, or, rather, pause 
and admire? Of course I’m a fraud, though 
it was n’t so very wicked, either; but I never 
want to see those tight shoes again.» 

One fancied that her voice broke slightly 
as she laughed. 

Miss Angelica was mortified, of course— 
every woman present could see that; but she 
carried off the incident with a sang-froid and 
firmness that were simply heroic: for femi- 
nine heroisms are usually of about that size. 
They hurt, all the same. 

The host announced that the carriages were 
ready for the descent of the mountain. 

Now one of the nice traits of Miss Angelica 
was that she knew when she was defeated. 
Her mama was less clever. 

«Some one will have to carry Angelica,» 
said Mrs. Van Doren, vaguely. «I cannot let 
her step upon that wet pavement.» 

There was an awkward moment. Prince 
Michael stood silently contemplating the 
small but illusive russet right shoe, which 
he still held in his hand. One of the women 
of the party prompted her husband with a 
glance. 

«Oh, certainly, my dear,» said he (and she 
withered him by another look). « Permit me, 
Miss Van Doren.» 

« Pray do, Miss Angelica,» encouraged his 
wife. «He is so big and strong he will carry 
you beautifully.» 

Which he did. 

My gown caught on a nail in leaving the 
room. Prince Michael very kindly stopped to 
extricate it. He was so slow about the rescue 
that it was evident he had something that he 
wished to say to me. This was it: 

« Madame, may I ask you, as an American, 
if in any way I am lacking toward Miss 
Angelica—in the way of respectful homage, 
of course? Although—at first—my hopes—» 
he stammered. 

«Prince,» was my answer, «it can’t be 
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helped. You are not to blame; it was the 
fault of her own vanity, which, after all, is 
very harmless.» 

«I hope that it may prove so in this case,» 
he said quite humbly. 

« Believe me, it will. This is only one of a 
thousand little flirtations on the part of Miss 
Angelica.» (For I perceived that he was gen- 
erously thinking more for her self-esteem 
than for his own.) «She will feel much better 
to-morrow. And the sight of her father, who 
is a walking gold-mine, a check-book personi- 
fied, will cure her completely. They will ran- 
sack the shops of Naples.» 

If my last hint was in the line of experi- 
ment, the prince at least gave no sign of be- 
ing tempted. Evidently his was an ideal above 
American dollars. 

In descending the mountain, Prince Michael, 
who had ridden up with the Van Dorens, re- 
turned in another carriage. 

Arrived at the Albergo Orientale, the whole 
party heard him declare that he had found 
waiting for him a telegram from his prime 
minister saying that affairs had been settled 
satisfactorily, so that the prince was left free 
to remain in Sicily. 

«Therefore,» he added, «I take the next train 
in an hour for Taormina, where some Eng- 
lish friends have been urging me to meet 
them.» 

Nothing could be more perfect than the 
simplicity of the prince’s manner in telling 
these amiable lies. 

Just before his departure he came to bid 
good-by to his acquaintances. To me he said 
quite seriously: «Tell me, madame, as an 
American, if I do wrong to retain as a sou- 
venir that discarded shoe of Miss Angelica? 
Understand me, please. Asareminder of a very 
charming illusion, amid whose ruin I still pre- 
serve the sentiments of the most perfect es- 
teem for the amiable young lady, I should like 
to keep her shoe, —alas! that she cannot wear 
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it, —and sometimes, when quite aloneof course, 
never in company, to fill it with champagne 
and drink to the health of Miss Angelica.» 

It was difficult not to laugh, Prince Michael 
was so boyish and so solemn as he propounded 
this delicate question. 

«I assure you that I shall always cherish a 
tender memory of the beautiful American,» he 
continued. «I wish that I might have been 
able to devote myself to her forever.» 

« Ah, you have been true—to the last» 

«I perceive, madame, that you jest; but | 
am not sufficiently perfected in the English 
language to understand always a play of 
words.» 

« For which I beg your pardon.» 

«Sometimes,» he said musingly, «I wish 
that I were a shoemaker, to measure the feet 
of the young beauties until I should succeed in 
finding my princess. In fact, everybody ought 
to have a useful trade, don’t you think?» 

« Certainly —even royalties.» 

« Especially royalties—in case of a revolu- 
tion, which in Polkavia is always possible; it is 
like living on the side of Etna. But we were 
talking of the little shoe. Am I to keep it? 
I beg you to answer me sincerely, madame.» 

« Truly, I believe that there can be no harm 
in your keeping it, prince. And if you mean 
to fill it with champagne and drink her health 
without heel-taps—why, the better for your 
own health that the shoe does not fit her.» 

He cast on me a reproachful look for this 
new offense against the gravity of the situa- 
tion. Then he said farewell. 

And so departed Prince Michael of Pol- 
kavia, whom I have never seen since that 
moment, nor have had any tidings of him. 
Perhaps he is still in quest of the modern 
Cinderella, of the reincarnation of Rhodope. 
But for a romantic young prince it is cer- 
tainly safer to make comparative studies of 
myths and fairy-tales than of living feet and 
little russet shoes. 

Elisabeth Pullen. 


A WINTER TWILIGHT IN PROVENCE. 


A STRANGER in a far and ancient land, 


I At evening-light I wander. 


Shade on shade 


The mountain valleys darken, and the plain 

Grows dim beneath a chill and iron sky. 

The trees of peace take the last gray of day— 

Day that shone soft on olives, misty green, 

And aisles of wind-forbidding cypresses, 

And long, white roads, whitely with plane-trees lined, 
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And farms content, and happy villages, — 
A land that lies close in the very heart 
Of history,—and brave, and free, and gay, 
In all its song lingering one tone of pain. 

But now the wintry twilight silent falls, 
And ghosts of other days stalk the lone fields; 
While through yon sunk and immemorial road, 
Rock-furrowed, rough, and like a torrent’s bed, 
Far-stretching into night ’twixt twilight farms, 
I see in dream the unhistoried armies pass, 
With barbarous banners trailing ’gainst the gloom; 
Then, in a thought’s flash (centuries consumed), 
In this deep path a stern, and refluent wave, 
Brims the confined and onward-pressing march 
With standards slantwise borne; so, to the mind, 
The all-conquering eagle northward takes its flight, 
And the great empire widens o’er the world. 

There looms the arch of war where once, long gone, 
In these still fields, against those thymy slopes, 
An alien city reared imperial towers: 
See sculptured conqueror, and slave in chains, 
Mournful a myriad years; and near the arch 
The heaven-climbing, templed monument 
Embossed with horse and furious warrior! 
Millenniums have sped since those grim wars 
Here grimly carved, the wonder of the chur, 
The very language dead those warriors cried 
Through ages on a thousand battle-fields. 
Deepens the dusk, and on the neighboring height 
A rock-hewn palace cuts the edge of day 
In giant ruins stark against the sky: 
Ah, misery! I know their piteous tale 
Of armed injustice, monstrous, treacherous force. 
Deepens the dusk, and the enormous towers, 
Still lording o’er a living city near, 
Are lost to sight; but not to thought are lost 
A hundred stories of the old-time curse— 
War and its ravagings. Deepens the dusk 
On westward mountains black with olden crime 
And steeped in blood spilled in the blessed name 
Of him the Roman soldiers crucified— 
The Son of Peace. Deepens the dusk, and all 
The nearer landscape glimmers into dark, 
And naught shows clear save yonder wayside cross, 
Against the lurid west whose dying gleam 
Of ghastly sunlight frights the brooding soul. 


DEAR country mine! far in that viewless west, 
And ocean-warded, strife thou too hast known; 
But may thy sun hereafter bloodless shine, 
And may thy way be onward without wrath, 
And upward on no carcase of the slain; 

And if thou smitest, let it be for peace 

And justice—not in hate, or pride, or lust 

Of empire. Mayst thou ever be, O land! 
Noble and pure as thou art free and strong: 
So shalt thou lift a light for all the world 
And for all time, and bring the Age of Peace. 


St.-Remy DE PROVENCE, r ° 
January, 1896. R. W. Gilder. 
Vou. LI.—18. 








THE ELECTION 


OF A POPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF «THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE.» 


HEN the death of the reigning 
Pope draws near, the cardinal 
secretary of state informs the 
dean of the Sacred College, who 
summons his colleagues to the resi- 
dence of the dying man; the car- 
dinal vicar issues orders that prayers be 
offered in the Roman churches; the cardinal 
penitentiary attends the bedside of the Pope, 
to whom the sacristan of the Pope’s chapel 
administers extreme unction. As soon as may 
be after death has occurred, the body must be 
formally recognized by the cardinal camer- 
lingo, who, in obedience to an ancient custom, 
first knocks thrice on the door of the bed- 
chamber. Getting no answer, he enters, and 
taps thrice with a silver mallet on the dead 
man’s forehead, and thrice calls him by name. 
No response coming, the camerlingo declares 
that the Pope is dead. Thenceforth the cam- 
erlingo is the most important of the cardinals, 
having charge of the preparations for the con- 
clave, of the government of the palace, and 
of the transactions with the representatives 
of foreign powers, to whom he officially an- 
nounces the Pope’s death; the papal guard 
of Swiss halberdiers attends him when he goes 
out; his arms are stamped on the medal of 
the vacant see; he takes an inventory of the 
property in the palace, and affixes seals to the 
dead pontiff’s papers. But in order to pre- 
vent him from overstepping his authority the 
Sacred College appoints three cardinals—a 
bishop, a priest, and a deacon—who are called 
the Heads of the Orders, and whose business 
it is to oversee his acts. They serve for three 
days, being replaced by others chosen in ro- 
tation. 

Meanwhile the great bell of the Capitol, the 
so-called « Paterine,» has tolled the news to 
the citizens in Rome. Formerly this was the 
signal for unlocking the jails and for unre- 
strained disorders. Brokers used to set up 
booths where pools, as at a horse-race, were 
sold on the probable next Pope, enormous 
sums being squandered in this species of 
gambling; more recently that scandal has 
been less open. Every one is on tiptoe with 
excitement; churchmen as well as laymen dis- 
play an eagerness out of tune with the grief 
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in which the church is officially declared to 
be plunged. 

For during the novendial, or nine days suc- 
ceeding the Pope’s death, the celebration of 
his obsequies and the mourning for his loss are 
supposed to absorb universal attention. His 
body must first be embalmed and then attired 
in funeral apparel. When masses have been 
said over it in the presence of the cardinals, 
it is removed to St. Peter’s, where, on a mag- 
nificent catafalque, it lies in state. Finally, 
on the ninth day, the public funeral—one of 
the great pageants of the world—takes place, 
after which the body is coffined and laid away 
in the temporary receiving tomb, to rest there 
until, when the next Pope dies, it is lowered 
into the crypt of St. Peter’s for permanent 
burial. 

Needless to say, the funeral ceremonies 
of the novendial cause no abatement in the 
preparation for the conclave. The day after 
the Pope dies as many cardinals as happen to 
be in Rome meet to confer. The oldest of 
their number, the dean of the college, pre- 
sides; they swear to preserve the utmost 
secrecy concerning all their proceedings; 
they renew their oaths of allegiance to the 
holy see, binding themselves to defend and 
guard the rights, prerogatives, and temporal 
possessions of the church «up to the effu- 
sion of blood »; then they discuss questions of 
immediate urgency, listen to the reading of 
the laws governing the election, and hear the 
camerlingo’s report of his business. The con- 
gregation reassembles each day, its numbers 
being constantly increased by the arrival of 
cardinals from a distance. 

So soon as the last ceremonies for the dead 
Pope have been performed in St. Peter’s, all is 
ready for the conclave to begin. As its ses- 
sions must be held, if possible, where the late 
Pope died, the Quirinal Palace was usually 
chosen; but the conclave of 1878 sat in the 
Vatican, where Pius IX. died. To preserve an 
appearance of secrecy, the quarters occupied 
by the cardinals are isolated from the rest of 
the building and from the outer world by the 
walling up of every door and window and 
aperture. Each cardinal has a separate room, 
which he draws by lot and may not exchange; 
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he is also accompanied by two conclavists, or 
attendants, who may be ecclesiastics or lay- 
men, provided they have formed part of his 
household for half a year previous. But these 
are only a part of the personnel of a conclave, 
which has a master of ceremonies, a secretary, 
a confessor, a physician, barbers, carpenters, 
masons, and serving-men—in all some two 
hundred and fifty souls. 

In St. Peter’s, or other church, the cardinals 
gather. Their dean celebrates the mass of the 
Holy Ghost, after which an eminent prelate 
preaches a sermon admonishing them to set 
aside every personal consideration, and with 
all diligence to give the bereaved church a 
new shepherd. Then according to prescrip- 
tion the master of ceremonies takes the papal 
cross, and marches, followed by the cardinals 
in the order of their rank—first the bishops, 
next the priests, and last the deacons, all in 
violet capes. Their attendants precede them, 
followed immediately by the papal choir sing- 
ing the hymn «Veni, Creator Spiritus.» The 
prelates follow behind the cardinals. Thus in 
procession they enter the conclave, and hav- 
ing reached the chapel, the cardinal dean at 
the altar recites the prayer « Deus qui corda 
fidelium,» after which the cardinals read the 
ordinances on the election of a pope and 
swear to uphold them; then they retire to 
their rooms, where they hold a general levee. 
Not until three hours after sunset, at the 
third ringing of a bell, are they left to them- 
selves. 

A great throng of spectators and friends es- 
corts the procession into the palace. «Hither 
hie all the ambassadors and envoys and politi- 
cal agents in Rome, to snatch the last oppor- 
tunity afforded for unrestricted conference, to 
give the last stroke to eager appeals of soft 
persuasion or deterring menace, the last touch 
to cunning combination, and particularly to 
deposit in the hands of an intimate confeder- 
ate the knowledge of those whose nomination 
their courts will absolutely not brook.» 

At the third ringing of the bell the master 
of ceremonies cries, «Extra omnes!» (« All 
out!») Yet there are still laggards, who go 
only after vigorous persuasion. The last hav- 
ing departed, the cardinal camerlingo and his 
three colleagues lock the great door and draw 
the bolts on the inside, while the prince mar- 
shal, an officer who has for centuries been 
either a Colonna or a Chigi, turns the keys on 
the outside. Thenceforth the conclave has 
no ostensible communication with the world. 
There are, however, two cylindrical dumb- 
waiters, or wheel-boxes, through which food 
and other necessaries can be passed; and 
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standing at one of these, the ambassador of 
a Catholic power delivers a final exhortation 
to the cardinals listening within. In 1829 it 
fell to Chateaubriand, in 1846 to Pellegrino 
Rossi, to give the Sacred College this lecture. 
When they have dispersed to their cells for 
the night, the camerlingo, lighted by men 
with torches, inspects the whole vast quarters, 
peering into each dark corner, looking under 
beds and into closets, to make sure that no 
unauthorized person is hidden there. Then, ex- 
cept for the whispered conferences of wake- 
ful electioneers, the conclave sleeps. 

On the morrow the balloting begins. Be- 
fore describing that, however, let us see how 
the cardinals and their escort live during 
their seclusion. Formerly each cardinal had 
his food sent from his palace, and it was one 
of the features of this occasion for the car- 
dinalitial lackeys, the so-called dapiferi, to 
pass daily with large hampers through the 
streets of Rome. A prelate specially ap- 
pointed received these hampers at the wheel- 
boxes, and it was his duty, before allowing the 
food to go farther, to search every morsel of 
it for concealed letters. The oath of secrecy, 
fortified by menace of dire penalties to those 
who break .it, has never constrained either 
the cardinals or their attendants or their 
friends in the city. It has simply sharpened 
the wits of would-be communicators to dis- 
cover safe means of sending messages. Many 
an important missive, secreted in the belly of 
a capon or in the heart of an orange, or pasted 
under the label of a bottle of wine, has reached 
its destination in spite of the vigilance of the 
bishop inspector of viands; and answers have 
been slipped back through crevices in the 
plastered walls, or tossed out of the window 
in hollow coins. Thus from day to day cer- 
tain members of the conclave and their as- 
sociates outside exchange counsel; and it has 
happened, as in 1831, when Gregory XVI. 
was elected, that news from abroad has pre- 
cipitated an election. When secrecy is vio- 
lated in this way while the decision is still 
pending, we need not be surprised that the 
history of the proceedings, in their minutest 
details, is subsequently published by those 
who take part in them. The best account of 
the conclave of 1800, for instance, was writ- 
ten by Cardinal Consalvi, who acted as its 
secretary. 

At the conclave of 1878, which sat in the 
Vatican, the food was not sent in, but was 
prepared in a common kitchen, whence it was 
carried to the cells by the servants of the re- 
spective cardinals. Gregory X., in 1271, with 
a view to hasten the election by making 
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the electors as uncomfortable as possible, 
provided that during the first five days the 
ration at each meal should consist of a sin- 
gle dish, after which only bread, wine, and wa- 
ter should be allowed. But this ascetic rule 
was not observed. Latterly cardinals have 
eaten what they pleased. Their ordinary fare 
consists of coffee or chocolate and rolls in 
the morning; soup, two dishes of meat, with 
vegetables, wine, and dessert, at the noontide 
dinner, and again at supper. The conclavists 
usually eat with their patrons; the servants 
and artisans mess together near the kitchen, 
and they grumble at their fare as loudly as 
college students at commons. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon the car- 
dinals, having heard early mass and taken 
communion, assemble in the chapel,—the 
Pauline Chapel when the conclave met in the 
Quirinal, the Sistine when in the Vatican, — 
which has been arranged as a voting-place. 
A green carpet covers the floor, and round the 
walls are ranged as many chairs, or thrones, 
as there are cardinals. Over each throne is 
suspended a baldachin, hung with purple if 
the cardinal was created by the Pope just 
dead, and with green if he dates from an 
earlier pope. Before each seat is a table, 
with cloth of corresponding color, and paper, 
ink, pens, pencils, and the list of the Sacred 
College. In the middle of the chapel a large 
table bears two gilded vases: into one, chalice- 
shaped, with a lid, the ballots are cast; in 
the other, pyx-shaped, they are placed when 
they have been counted. The ebony box with 
lock and key beside them is used for getting 
the votes of those cardinals whom illness de- 
tains in their cells. Three gilt plates, other 
lists, inkstands, and a box of little balls for 
checking the names of the voters, complete 
the furnishings of the table, at which are set 
three stools for the scrutators. 

In one corner of the chapel, near the Door 
of the Sovereigns (if we suppose the conclave 
to be in the Sistine Chapel), a long stovepipe 
leads up from a small stove to a window. To 
the right of the entrance a wooden booth in- 
closes the water-closets. Farther on, another 
booth serves as a buffet, where the cardinals 
can refresh themselves with wine and bis- 
cuits. Near this are two chests, in which are 
kept three sets of pontifical garments, of 
large, medium, and small size. 

Having come to order at the request of the 
dean, if the formality of recognizing the car- 
dinals be dispensed with,—and in so small a 
body it is hardly necessary, because no im- 
postor could hope successfully to palm him- 
self off as a cardinal, —the first business is to 
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choose three scrutators, one from each or- 
der, to count the ballots, and three infer- 
mieri, who collect the votes of the sick. The 
canons define three kinds of election: by in- 
spiration, by compromise, and by ballot. Elec- 
tion by inspiration takes place when «all the 
cardinals, as if by inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, proclaim one candidate as pontiff unan- 
imously and viva voce» A single dissenting 
voice vitiates this method, which, we may 
remark, has perhaps never been carried out 
in literal conformity to rule, although sev- 
eral popes, after more or less wire-pulling, 
have been chosen by acclamation. 

Election by compromise has sometimes 
been resorted to, after a long deadlock, by 
the appointment of a committee consisting 
of representatives of the various rival fac- 
tions. The conclave merely ratifies the can- 
didate nominated by the committee. 

But election by ballot is the ordinary 
method. The ballots, when open, are about 
four inches long and three broad. In the first 
or upper section the cardinal writes his name; 
in the middle, the name of the candidate whom 
he proposes; in the lower section, some motto 
from the Scriptures. When he folds the sheet 
his name, being inside, is covered by the lower 
section, and only the candidate’s name or 
the seal comes uppermost. To guard against 
the ballot’s opening he seals it with a seal 
he has chosen, but it must not be one which 
the scrutators might recognize. Going to the 
central table, he deposits the ballot in the 
chalice, repeating at the same time this for- 
mula: «Testor Christum dominum qui me 
judicaturus est, me eligere quem secundum 
Deum judico elegi debere et quod idem in 
accessu praestabo.» 

When every one has voted, and the infer- 
mieri have brought the ballots of the sick 
members, the first scrutator takes each ballot 
from the chalice, and opening it (but only so 
far as to read the motto), hands it to the 
second, who, having entered the vote opposite 
the candidate’s name on the list, passes it to 
the third, who reads it aloud. During this 
process the other cardinals keep the tally on 
the duplicate lists which each of them has be- 
fore him. At the conclusion all the ballots are 
taken to the stove and burned, the smoke from 
the chimney being a signal which multitudes 
outside the palace await. According to com- 
mon belief, when no smoke appears at the usual 
time it is a sign that the Pope has been elected. 
The last ballots are burned like the rest, how- 
ever, the difference in the volume of smoke 
being due to the fact that as no straw is used 
at the last burning there is very little smoke. 
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There being no election, the cardinals now 
return to their quarters for dinner, after 
which, at three o’clock or a little later, they 
reassemble for another ballot. This differs 
from the morning one in that the cardinals, 
instead of voting for their favorite candidates, 
vote for their second choice. The process is 
called «acceding,» and seems devised for 
breaking a deadlock. Each must vote for 
some one who has received support at the 
morning trial; but if none of these suits him, 
being prohibited from again casting for his 
favorite, he may simply vote for « nobody.» 
Thus it might happen that the Pope chosen 
in the accessus, or acceding, was a can- 
didate whom very few or none of the cardi- 
nals would select on their first choice. As a 
matter of fact, however, not many popes have 
owed their election to the accessus, in which 
the cardinals generally throw random votes 
for candidates who have little chance of 
success. 

Such is the daily routine of the conclave, 
it being rare that more than two ballots a day 
are taken, until some candidate receives the 
requisite two-thirds vote of the members 
present. At the largest recorded conclave, 
that of 1878, sixty-one cardinals were pres- 
ent; the conclave of 1800, held in the Church 
of San Giorgio Maggiore at Venice, had only 
thirty-five. The duration of a conciave de- 
pends on many considerations— personal am- 
bition, political intrigues, and factional jeal- 
ousies. That of 1800 lasted one hundred and 
four days, that of 1878 only three days. It 
may be well to remark here that the canon 
law does not prescribe that the Pope must be 
a cardinal, or even a cleric. Nevertheless, 
since the election of Urban VI. in 1378 the 
successful candidates have belonged to the 
members of the Sacred College, although as 
late as 1758 a non-cardinal was voted for sev- 
eral times. At least two laymen—John XIX. 
(1024) and Adrian V. (1276)—have occupied 
the papal throne, and there is to-day nothing 
to prevent laymen from being created cardi- 
nals, although they are not entitled to vote in 
the conclave unless they can produce a spe- 
cial permit from the late Pope. Up to the 
meeting of the conclave of 1823, Cardinal 
Albani had never taken orders, and there is 
still some doubt as to whether he did so then. 

The official routine of the conclave, which 
consists in the celebration of mass and the 
morning and afternoon ballots, represents 
only a small part of its activity. Long be- 
fore politics, through the extension of consti- 
tutional government, became a trade in other 
countries, the princes of the Roman hierarchy 
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were masters of political strategy. The pre- 
ponderance of Italian cardinals practically 
limits the number of aspirants to the Papal 
office to about forty. Among these perhaps 
half are tacitly ruled out as unavailable. A 
candidate, to be «popeable,» as the phrase 
is, must have a happy combination of quali- 
fications, among which mediocrity sometimes 
counts for much. Age also is an advantage, 
because old popes make frequent conclaves, 
which gives unsuccessful candidates another 
chance. In the case of Pius IX. mediocrity 
seems to have overcome the objection of 
comparative youth, he being fifty-four at his 
election; but Leo XIII., who was sixty-eight 
and apparently frail, has outlived most of his 
competitors. Leo XIII.’s election also broke 
the tradition that the cardinal camerlingo will 
not find favor with his colleagues, who cher- 
ish a similar hostility to the cardinal secretary 
of state. The camerlingo and the secretary of 
state, being the chief executive officers, have 
more occasion than any others to render them- 
selves unpopular. They are regarded, besides, 
as the special beneficiaries of the late Pope, 
and on the theory that turn about is fair play, 
the Sacred College usually prefers, by ignor- 
ing them, to give a different faction its share 
of offices and powers. The Romans have a 
proverb, « No one can be pope twice,» which 
sums up the disappointment of many secre- 
taries who aspired to the higher office. 

Day and night, therefore, while the conclave 
lasts it is the scene of conferences. Faction 
quietly measures forces with faction; neutrals 
of the «flying squadron,» uncommitted to 
any candidate, are eagerly solicited by all. 
Rumors and innuendos do equal service with 
arguments. Ifa faction has reason to expect 
that one of the powers will veto its candidate, 
it first puts forward a sham candidate to draw 
the veto; that done, it can safely work for the 
election of its favorite. Sometimes still more 
disingenuous ruses are resorted to. When it 
became evident in the conclave of 1799-1800 
that Cardinal Bellisomi would be chosen on 
the next ballot, Cardinal Herzan, by intimat- 
ing that the choice might be distasteful to 
Austria, actually persuaded Bellisomi’s sup- 
porters to postpone the final vote for a fort- 
night, until a messenger could be sent to 
Vienna and return. Whether the messenger 
ever came back is not reported; but it mat- 
tered not, for the delay sufficed to ruin Bel- 
lisomi’s chances. In 1823 a candidate who 
had almost reached the goal was defeated by 
the rumor that he had once drunk chocolate 
on a fast day. In 1829 Cardinal Castiglione 
had thirty-five votes, more than the required 
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number, but it was announced that one vote 
was lacking from the total, which vitiated the 
ballot. Suspicion fell on two scrutators, one 
of whom is supposed to have hidden the miss- 
ing vote in his sleeve. The next day, how- 
ever, Castiglione was chosen by an increased 
majority. These instances, which might be 
indefinitely augmented from the testimony of 
those who took part in and left records of 
conclaves, will show that cardinals, whatever 
they may profess, do not rely wholly on divine 
guidance in their selection of a pope. 

At last, however, the final ballot is reached, 
and the scrutators proclaim that, two thirds of 
the votes having been cast for one cardinal, he 
is elected. If he has only the required number 
of votes, they open the ballots to make sure 
that he did not vote for himself, a precaution 
rarely taken, because nearly always the out- 
come of the decisive ballot is foreseen, and 
there is a stampede to the candidate who has 
been agreed upon. As soon as he announces 
his acceptance of the triple crown, all the 
other cardinals lower the baldachins over 
their thrones, and conduct him to the altar. 
Papal robes are brought, and when he has 
been dressed in garments that fit him, the 
Sacred College performs the first act of ado- 
ration, or homage, to the new sovereign. 

Meanwhile the news has spread from the 
chapel to the other parts of the palace. The 
masons tear down the plaster wall before 
one of the balconies, from which the cardinal 
dean proclaims the election to the expectant 
throngs beneath, as, for example, « Cardinal 
Pecci has been elected, and he takes the name 
Leo XIII.» When Pius IX. was elected he him- 
self came to the balcony and blessed the 
people. 

In due time other ceremonies, prescribed 
by canon or custom, are observed. In the 
Sistine Chapel the second act of adoration 
takes place. Then the pontiff is borne into 
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St. Peter’s on the papal litter, attendants 
waving huge fans of white peacocks’ feathers 
beside him, and the cardinals and prelates 
follow in procession. Reaching the high altar, 
he sits on a cushion placed upon it, and while 
the Te Deum is chanted the cardinals go 
through the third act of adoration, kissing his 
hand and foot, and being embraced by him 
in return, after which he bestows the papal 
benediction on the multitudes in the vast 
basilica. 

The final pageant, and the most gorgeous of 
all, —the coronation, —is celebrated afew days 
later. It begins in the atrium of St. Peter’s, 
where the Pope, seated on a throne, receives 
the homage of the archpriest and clergy of 
the basilica. Thence he is borne in procession 
through the church to St. Gregory’s chapel, 
where he is attired in the pontifical robes of 
state. As he comes out, a master of cere- 
monies stops him and, kneeling, holds before 
him a silver wand tipped with tow, which a 
cleric lights. As the tow burns, the master of 
ceremonies sings, «Sancte Pater, sic transit 
gloria mundi.» After a second burning of tow, 
which symbolizes the evanescence of even 
papal pomp, the Pope proceeds to the high 
altar to receive the pallium. Mass is cele- 
brated, during which the general clergy do 
homage; that concluded, the Pope is borne to 
the balcony which overlooks the square of 
St. Peter’s, and there, in the presence of tens 
of thousands of spectators, the miter having 
been taken off, the triple crown is placed onhis 
head by the second cardinal deacon. « Receive 
the tiara adorned with three crowns,» —thus 
runs the ancient formula,—«and know that 
thou art the father of princes and kings, the 
rector of the globe, the vicar on earth of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom is honor and 
glory, world without end.» The Pope then 
gives his benediction, « urbi et orbi,» the mul- 
titude applauds, and the pageant ends. 


‘illiam Roscoe Thayer. 


NIGHTFALL. 


ER eyes so deep, the light 
Looked in and was a shade; 
Now on my spirit lies the night, 
The tender night, they made. 


Heaven’s friendly shadows fall 
Along the field and town; 

A star burns on the mountain wall; 
The world’s night gathers down. 


Hide, soothe the world, kind skies! 
For me, below, above, 

Only the night of her dear eyes, 
The shadow of her love. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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N THE CentTurY for July, 1891, attention 

was called by the present writer to the ne- 
cessity for establishing definitely the bound- 
ary line between Alaska and British Columbia. 
The accompanying map, there printed, shows 
the regular boundary line recognized by Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, and the United States since 
1824, and also the new or Cameron Line con- 
tended for by the Dominion of Canada since 
1887. By convention of July, 1892, commis- 
sioners were appointed on the part of the 
United States and Canada to conduct surveys 
in the region in question, to ascertain « facts 
and data necessary to the permanent delimi- 
tation of the said boundary line.» The work 
was to be completed by December 31, 1894, 
but the difficult field-work in so great an ex- 
tent of territory required an extension of time 
to December 31, 1895; and now, by a last con- 
vention, December 31, 1896, is the time set 
for all data relative to the boundary region 
to be laid before those who will be charged 
with negotiating the final treaty. 

In the treaties between Russia and Great 
Britain, and Russia and the United States, in 
1824 and 1825, and again in the treaty be- 
tween Russia and the United States in 1867, it 
is provided that, from the well-known boun- 
dary line of 54° 40’, 

The said line shall ascend to the north along the 
channel called Portland channel, as far as the 
point of the continent where it strikes the 56th 


degree of north latitude; from this last-mentioned 
point, the line of demarcation shall follow the 
summit of the mountains situated parallel to 
the coast as far as the point of intersection of the 
141st degree of west longitude, (of the same me- 
ridian;) and finally, from the said point of inter- 
section, the said meridian line of the 141st degree, 
in its prolongation as far as the Frozen ocean. 

2d. That whenever the summit of the moun- 
tains which extend in a direction parallel to the 
coast from the 56th degree of north latitude to 
the point of intersection of the 141st degree of 
west longitude shall prove to be at the distance of 
more than ten marine leagues from the ocean, the 
limit between ‘the British possessions and the line 
of coast which is to belong to Russia as above 
mentioned (that is to say, the limit to the posses- 
sions ceded by this convention) shall be formed 
by aline parallel to the winding of the coast, and 
which shall never exceed the distance of ten ma- 
rine leagues therefrom. 


The northern part of this boundary, being 
an astronomical one, was easily determined 
by careful observations made at United States 
Coast Survey stations on the Yukon and Por- 
cupine rivers in 1889-91. Meridian stones 
were erected on the banks of those rivers, and 
the difference in position between them and 
the positions marked by Canadian surveyors 
is but trifling. An appropriation of $75,000 
has been granted by Congress to defray the 
share of the United States in the expense of 
the joint commission to determine and mark 
the line of the 141st meridian in the Yukon 
region this season. 

Circle City, just below the arctic circle, on 
the upper Yukon, and the mining camps on 
Forty Mile Creek and other tributaries, are 
now permanent settlements, with regular 
communication each summer with Seattle 
and San Francisco, by way of St. Michael’s in 
Bering Sea, and receive an influx of miners 
each spring, by way of Juneau and Chilkat. 
Over two thousand miners are said to have 
been at work along the creeks and gulches 
of Yukon Alaska last season, and more than 
four hundred men started in January and 
February of this year to drag their supplies 
on hand sleds across the 750 miles of British 
territory lying between the boundary at the 
summit of Chilkoot Pass and the boundary at 
the crossing of the 141st meridian on the 
Yukon. 

The United States does not recognize, pro- 
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any way. No geological explorations or sur- 
veys have been undertaken, and there are no 
official reports upon the location, formation, 
development, or yield of this rich placer re- 
gion. There are no military posts and not a ter- 
ritorial or Federal officer in Yukon Alaska 
save one customs inspector and postmaster. 
There is no law, save as the miners maintain 
their own unwritten code. Church missionary 
societies have provided for the few peaceable 
Indian tribes, but even spiritual comfort is 
withheld from the miners. « Heaven is high, 
and the Czar is far off,» despairing Russian 
colonists used to say long ago. Since the 
military occupation of Alaska ceased in 1877, 
frequent appeals have been made for the 
establishment of a garrison at Chilkat, and 
the construction of a military road over the 
pass traversed by Yukon miners for the last 
sixteen years. General Miles once considered 
the matter to the extent of detailing an officer 
to make a reconnaissance. Mr. E. J. Glave 
explored the Chilkat country in 1891, and 
proved the feasibility of taking packhorses 
over the divide and grazing them in the rich 
bush country around the Yukon’s head waters, 
so that the slow and expensive packing by 
Indian carriers or hand-sleds might easily be 
abandoned. 

The governor of Alaska has vainly recom- 
mended that government engineers should 
survey and build a wagon road to the bound- 
ary line by Mr. Glave’s Chilkat route; and he 
urges, in his last annual report (1895), the es- 
tablishment of a one-company military post 
in the Yukon valley, and a regular mail ser- 
vice between Circle City and Chilkat. 

fhe Dominion of Canada maintains a force 
of mounted police at Fort Cudahy, near the 
boundary line on the Yukon; its gold commis- 
sioner visits the few British camps to issue 
miners’ licenses and to gather taxes and stat- 
istics; its customs officers levy duties on the 
supplies United States miners drag or raft 
through British territory from southeastern 
Alaska; and some months ago the Dominion’s 
efforts to provide a regular mail service be- 
tween Fort Cudahy and Chilkat aroused the 
most absurd and unfounded excitement in the 
Jingo prints in the United States. 

The demarcation of the line southward from 
Mount St. Elias to Portland Channel presents 
remarkable physical difficulties, and there all 
the differences of opinion between Canadian 
and United States authorities arise. The 
treaties provided that the line should there 
follow the summits of the mountains running 


1 See CENTURY MAGAZINE, September and October, 
1892: «Pioneer Packhorses in Alaska.» 
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parallel with the coast, save when that sum- 
mit line proves to be more than ten marine 
leagues, or thirty miles, from the coast, when 
the line shall be drawn « parallel to the wind- 
ing of the coast, and which shall never ex- 
ceed the distance of ten marine leagues there- 
from.» This bit of mainland has always been 
known as the «Thirty Mile Strip,» and its 
conventional boundary line was drawn alike 
on all maps and charts until the official Ca- 
nadian map of 1884 placed the line nearer 
the sea-coast, and, ignoring the treaty ref- 
erences to Portland Channel, brought it to 
the line of 56° on the Unuk River, and thence 
by Behm Canal and Clarence Strait to 54° 40’. 
In 1887, the official Canadian map presented 
the Cameron Line, which, advancing still 
nearer to the coast, narrowed the Thirty 
Mile Strip to a five-mile strip where it existed 
at all, and broke up the continuous «line of 
coast which is to belong to Russia» (and by 
cession to the United States) into alternat- 
ing tongues and patches of United States and 
British soil. Yet this Thirty Mile Strip was 
rented by the Hudson Bay Company from 
Russia for twenty-eight years, Sir George 
Simpson, governor of that company, saying 
that all the British, possessions in the interior 
adjacent to it were worthless without this 
coast strip. 

In an informal discussion of this interna- 
tional boundary line held at Washington dur- 
ing the Fisheries Conference, 1887-1888, Mr. 
William H. Dall of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and Dr. G. M. Dawson of the Dominion Geologi- 
cal Survey, represented their respective gov- 
ernments. The map was presented on which 
General Cameron had drawn his surprising 
line, and the argument advanced that the words 
« Portland channel » in the treaties could not 
mean Portland Channel, because that tidal in- 
let does not extend to the line of 56°—not 
by all of five or six minutes of latitude, it 
seems. British surveyors charted that sup- 
posed boundary inlet immediately after the 
transfer of Russian America to the United 
States; and on the «fly» to the British Admi- 
ralty chart No 2431, published in 1869, they 
appropriately named the heights on the east, 
or British side, for their own contemporary 
statesmen, and honored the heights on the 
west, or Alaskan, shore with the names of 
Lincoln, Seward, Rousseau, Halleck, Adams, 
Peabody, and Reverdy Johnson. The Canadian 
conferee suggested to Mr. Dall that the United 
States yield some portions of the Thirty Mile 
Strip giving access to the interior in exchange 
for a great block of territory south and west 
from the upper Yukon and between the latter 
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and the present boundary of Alaska. Then 
Mr. Dall inquired if Canada would take all 
Arctic-fronting Alaska north of the Yukon 
River, and give the United States the Queen 
Charlotte Islands in exchange. Later, Sir 
John Robson, premier of British Columbia, 
quite unofficially voiced the suggestion that 
the United States relinquish its few patches 
of coast line between 56° and Mount St. Elias 
in exchange for certain concessions in seal- 
ing. The American sense of humor is evi- 
dently not restricted to the lower half of the 
continent, and the game of «bluff » is a recrea- 
tion and accomplishment alike in the Dominion 
and the States. 

For three seasons the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Dominion Survey 
have maintained camps on the different inlets 
and rivers of the Thirty Mile Strip of Alaska 
between Mount St. Elias and Portland Channel. 
For two seasons a Canadian surveyor accom- 
panied each party of United States surveyors, 
and a Coast Survey officer was included in each 
Canadian camp; but the practice was discon- 
tinued. The reports of these Coast Survey 
parties are confidential to the Department of 
State, and not published; but the general fea- 
tures of the surveyors’ work are known. In 
1893 elevations were taken, and astronomical, 
topographical, and triangulation work was 
done, along the Unuk, Stikine, and Taku rivers, 
the points of triangulation being marked by 
monuments, cairns, or beacons. In 1894 more 
work was done on the Unuk and in Lynn 
Canal, and observations at Yakutat, added to 
the astronomical work of 1892, definitely fixed 
the height of the summit of Mount St. Elias 
at 18,024 feet above the level of the sea, and 
its position in latitude 60° 17’ 35” N. and 
longitude 140° 55’ 47” W. This puts the ac- 
tual summit within British lines, the meridian 
line and the thirty-mile line touching on its 
lower slope. The great white peak remains 
a sufficient corner-stone for the domain, but 
it is overtopped to eastward by the neigh- 
boring British peak of Mount Logan (19,539 
feet}, which is now the highest mountain on 
the North American continent. In 1895 a 
traverse was run from the line of 56° N., on 
Bear River at the head of Portland Channel, 
and triangulation carried to Fort Simpson, 
and along the north shore of Dixon Entrance 
which forms a natural water boundary along 
the line 54° 40’. In the mean time the reg- 
ular work of the United States Coast Survey 
steamer Patterson in Alaska has not been in- 
terrupted, and the careful charting of the 
routes of commerce through the Sitkan archi- 
pelago has been continued. 

Vou. LI.—19. 
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The change of boundary indicated by the 
Cameron Line would not only take from 
Alaska several rich mineral sections, but 
our most unique scenic possessions. Port- 
land Channel itself is a fiord of surpassing 
beauty; Behm Canal is justly extolled as the 
finest landscape reach on the coast; Revilla- 
gigedo is the scenic island; and John Muir is 
author of the saying that the Stikine River is 
«a Yosemite one hundred miles long.» The 
Cameron Line would annex all these to Can- 
ada, crossing the Stikine at its muddy mouth, 
and taking away over sixty miles of that navi- 
gable Yosemite, on whose banks four places 
have been accepted as the temporary bound- 
ary in the past. Three times the Hudson Bay 
Company post and the British custom-house 
were removed and rebuilt, until at last, dur- 
ing the Cassiar mining boom, the British 
custom-house was allowed to remain on ac- 
knowledged Alaskan soil, at the foot of the 
Great Glacier, for the temporary convenience 
of the British authorities and the United 
States military officers at Fort Wrangell, 
near the mouth of the Stikine River. Later 
a town site was surveyed around this very 
custom-house, and entered at Victoria, B. C. 

The most beautiful tide-water glacier on 
the coast would be lost to us by General 
Cameron’s penciled annexation of Taku Inlet. 
The boundary line, which had always been 
drawn at the crest of the mountain range 
at the head of Lynn Canal, was moved down 
to tide-water on the Canadian map of 1884; 
and in 1887 General Cameron moved the line 
sixty miles farther south, to the very en- 
trance of that magnificent fiord, gathering in 
all the Berner’s Bay mines, the canneries at 
the head of Lynn Canal, the great Davidson 
Glacier, and the scores of lesser ice-streams 
that constitute the glory of that greater Lyn- 
genfiord of the New World. Least pleasant 
to contemplate in this proposed partition or 
gerrymandering of scenic Alaska is the tak- 
ing away of Glacier Bay, which, discovered 
by John Muir ' in 1879, visited and named by 
Admiral Beardslee in 1880, has been the goal 
of regular excursion steamers for thirteen 
seasonspast. Alaska tourists learn withdismay 
that the Cameron line, cutting across Glacier 
Bay at its very entrance, would transfer the 
great glaciers to the British flag, and prevent 
United States steamers from landing pas- 
sengers at Muir Glacier, just as the Canadian 
excursion steamer has been debarred from 
landing visitors in Muir Inlet for want of a 
United States custom-house. 


1 See CENTURY MAGAZINE, June, 1895: 
covery of Glacier Bay.» 


«The Dis- 
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So far the so-called Canadian «aggres- 
sions» are all on paper. The Cameron Line 
has been drawn, but has only imaginary exis- 
tence. For a quarter of a century there has 
been complete indifference to the unsettled 
Alaska boundary line on the part of the 
United States, followed recently by excited 
and intemperate utterances in the news- 
papers, based on half information, miners’ 
yarns, and imagination, as deplorable in effect 


ARE NERVOUS 


feo) T is the generally accepted belief 
that the present age is charac- 
terized, especially in America, by 

IAS} a great increase in the amount of 
so-called «nervousness,» and of actual disease 
of the nervous system. Few have been bold 
enough to question this belief,’ which statis- 
tics apparently confirm. 

It would be tedious to cite the statistics 
which seem to prove such an increase. One 
or two examples may suffice. In Massachu- 
setts, from 1860 to 1890, according to the 
Registration Reports, the deaths from dis- 
eases of the brain (paralysis, apoplexy, con- 
vulsions, etc.) increased from 12.06 to 19.61 
for each ten thousand inhabitants; from 1855 
to 1885, according to the State census, the 
insane increased from 1 in every 590 inhab- 
itants to 1 in every 369 inhabitants. Each 
new edition of the treatises on diseases of 
the nervous system, moreover, is bulkier than 
its predecessor, and contains descriptions of 
new affections which even ten years ago were 
unrecognized or unknown. One of the latest 
elementary text-books (Dana’s) describes 176 
different nervous affections. The increase in 
this country has been especially noted: books 
have been written upon American nervous- 
ness, nervous prostration has been called the 
« American disease,» and I have heard a col- 
lege president, who ought to have known bet- 
ter, even though it was after dinner, speak 
of «Americanitis,» which really means the 
inflammation of the American, but by which 
he meant this same nervous excitability. 

The causes of this alleged increase have 
been so often rehearsed that it is needless to 
do more than mention a very few of them here. 


1 The belief, however, has recently been attacked by 
Dr. Clifford Allbutt of London, in the « Contemporary 
Review » for February, 1895, and by Professor Freund 
of Strasburg (« Wie steht es um die Nervositat unseres 
Zeitalters ?» Leipsic, 1894). 
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as the former indifference. Public opinion is 
being misled and prejudiced to a degree that 
renders peaceable consideration of the ques- 
tion difficult. Wild editorials have given such 
hints, points, and suggestions for Canadian 
« aggressions,» were such intended, that one 
might believe the Jingo journalists hypnotized 
from across the border, so much better do they 
serve the Dominion’s ends than those of our 
«neglected estate» of Alaska. 


Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 


DISEASES INCREASING? 


Nordau;in his much-discussed «Degeneration,» 
has given them in considerable detail, with 
an appalling array of figures. They are also 
enumerated quite fully in Beard’s « American 
Nervousness.» The chief cause is thought to 
be the much greater demand which the con- 
ditions of modern life make upon the human 
brain. In almost every department of human 
industry brute force has been replaced by 
skill, and thus the brain has been compelled 
to preside more directly over muscular move- 
ments, and to make the muscles contract 
with greater rapidity and precision, although 
with less strength. The workman finds less 
satisfaction in his work; he is only a peg in a 
great machine, and takes little pleasure in the 
endless polishing of pin-heads. Modern meth- 
ods of doing business are such that fortunes 
may be won or lost in a moment, and com- 
binations are daily made involving millions. 
Everything is done ina hurry. We telegraph 
to London or Berlin, talk through the tele- 
phone with customers in Chicago or Phila- 
delphia, and think little of a trip to Omaha 
for an hour’s interview. 

With the advent of democracy the whole 
social condition has been filled with unrest. 
We are no longer content in the state unto 
which it has pleased God to call us, but we 
long for something better, to get intoa higher 
stratum of societys We are daily incited by 
the story of the humble origin of many of the 
world’s leaders, and we see no reason why we 
cannot become leaders ourselves. Few of us, 
however, have the ability so to do; and there- 
fore to the striving and unrest is added the 
despondency of unfulfilled desire. In our 
religious life, too, we have been wandering, 
without map or guide, in the wilderness of 
doubt. 

With all this has come an enormous in- 
crease in the complexity of our mental life. 
Not only do we take our pleasures sadly, but 
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we make a task of our play. We must have 
lessons in whist before we dare to play the 
game. Elinor Dashwood’s painting would not 
be tolerated, and instead of «Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses» we must go to a dinner 
prepared to discuss more subjects than even 
Major-General Stanley knew. We must read 
or glance at countless papers, magazines, and 
new books, and even with Spartan firmness 
we cannot avoid some taint of Maeterlinck, or 
what Mr. Warner has so aptly termed the 
«yellows» in literature. Not only must we 
sympathize with our neighbors, but the morn- 
ing paper calls upon us for tears—and sub- 
scriptions—for the Armenians, Coreans, Mal- 
agasy, and a host of people of whom we never 
wished to hear. 

As a result, they say, we become dyspeptic, 
we cannot sleep, we have nervous prostration 
or hysteria, and finally we become insane. We 
take all the digestive ferments and hypnotic 
drugs, or else we try to deaden our pains and 
ease the struggle for existence with chloral, 
alcohol, or opium. 

If all this were true, it would condemn our 
present social conditions, or the people who 
live under them; and it would also check the 
enthusiasm of the optimist who pronounces 
this age to be the best and the healthiest that 
the world has.yet seen. 

But this whole belief, that there is at the 
present day a great increase in the amount 
of nervous disease, due to the greater de- 
mand which the conditions of modern life 
make upon the human brain, is based upon 
very incomplete data, and the question can- 
not be decided hastily. We must first know 
whether there has actually been any increase 
in the amount of nervous disease in recent 
years, and then determine which, among the 
many causes, are responsible for such in- 
crease. For such a task, however, our pres- 
ent data are insufficient. We have no tables 
of statistics which can give us accurate in- 
formation as to the relative prevalence of 
nervous affections in the past and at the pres- 
ent day. We may gather a few indications, but 
a little consideration will show that the prob- 
lem is more complex than at first appears. 

The Registration Reports of Massachusetts, 
and of other States and countries as well, show 
that there has been, in the main, a diminution 
in the mortality from certain forms of disease. 
Disastrous epidemics of smallpox are rarely 
heard of in civilized countries; leprosy and 
the plague are almost unknown; typhus fever 
is a rarity; cholera is less wide-spread ; pulmo- 
nary consumption, although still the most fre- 
quent cause of death, is diminishing; and most 
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of the other infectious diseases are becoming 
less deadly. This is due to our improved meth- 
ods of living, and to our better knowledge 
of the means of preventing and treating these 
diseases. We must die of something, however, 
and we have not yet reached that ideal state 
where all die of old age. It is fair, then, to as- 
sume that those who escape death from the 
infectious diseases, which are commoner in 
youth, will grow up and die of the diseases 
commoner to adult life, and, as a corollary, 
that many weaklings who would inevitably 
have succumbed to a mild infectious-disease 
if they had had it in childhood, will as in- 
evitably succumb to any mild disease they may 
have in middle age. This assumption is to 
some extent borne out by the vital statistics; 
for the Registration Reports show a still 
greater increase in deaths from heart and 
kidney diseases—affections more common in 
middle life—than they do from brain diseases. 
Therefore, the increase in deaths from di- 
seases of the brain is not unique. Our hearts 
and our kidneys are giving out much more 
frequently, in proportion, than our brains. 

Furthermore, paradoxical as it may seem, 
a large number of the deaths from diseases 
of the brain are not due to any disease of the 
brain itself. An increasing number of the 
deaths classed as from brain disease are deaths 
from paralysis and apoplexy. Now paralysis 
and apoplexy are in most cases due either to 
the breaking or the plugging of a blood-vessel 
in the brain. When a blood-vessel breaks in 
the brain, it breaks because its wall is dis- 
eased, and therefore weaker, and because the 
blood-pressure is normally greater in that 
particular vessel than in similarly diseased 
vessels elsewhere. The disease of the vessel- 
wall has nothing to do with the brain itself; 
it is merely the local manifestation of a more 
or less general disease of the blood-vessels. 
When a vessel is plugged the plug comes from 
some diseased tissue in the vascular system, 
and is carried by the blood-current into some 
vessel in the brain, as a chip is carried by 
the current of a brook. In neither case is the 
brain itself at fault; the disease is in the cir- 
culatory apparatus. 

The increase in insanity may be more ap- 
parent than real. Popular ideas as to insanity 
have undergone a radical change of late years. 
It is now regarded by the laity as a disease, 
and not as a disgrace, so that people are more 
ready to admit its existence in their relatives 
or friends, and to submit its victims to the 
physician’s care. The treatment of the insane 
in asylums is also generally recognized as 
humane, and the old notion that sane people 
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are illegally incarcerated in asylums has well 
nigh disappeared, so that insane people are 
much more frequently sent to asylums, and 
often go to them of their own accord, as the 
sick go to other hospitals. Physicians also 
recognize as forms of insanity many mild forms 
of mental disturbance which in old days were 
disregarded; and it often happens that asylum 
treatment is beneficial for them. 

The opinion that the increase in insanity is 
more apparent than real has been confirmed 
by a very careful study of the subject which 
has recently been made. I have already 
cited the figures which show an apparent 
great increase in Massachusetts in the thirty 
years from 1855 to 1885—from 1 in 590 to 1 
in 369 inhabitants. In Scotland, where the 
social conditions are not very different, there 
has apparently been an equal increase. In 
1858 there was 1 insane person registered to 
every 520 inhabitants; in 1888, 1 to every 345; 
and in 1894, 1 to every 315—an increase 
which corresponds very closely to that in 
Massachusetts. These figures have been 
studied with great care, in a report to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, by Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, Dr. Sibbald, and Mr. Spence. 
Their researches have been made on three 
different lines of inquiry, but in each line 
they have shown very conclusively that the 
increase in insanity has been apparent rather 
than real—an opinion which has been main- 
tained for a number of years by the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy for both Scotland and Eng- 
land. It would take too long to rehearse their 
arguments in full, but they attribute the ap- 
pearance of an increase to certain changes in 
the laws whereby patients with milder forms 
of mental disease may be admitted toasylums, 
to the greater willingness which people show 
in sending their relatives to asylums, and to 
an accumulation of the insane in asylums. 
They show that the annual number of com- 
mitments to asylums has not increased, rela- 
tively to the population, during this period. 
It is clear that, with an absolutely stationary 
population, if one hundred persons become in- 
sane annually, there will be no increase in the 
amount of insanity. If, however, with one hun- 
dred new insane patients annually added to 
the asylum population, only eighty of those in 
the asylums recover or die annually, there will 
be, by accumulation, an annual increase of 
twenty in the whole number of the insane. It 
is not, however, fair to ascribe this annual 
increment to any increased susceptibility to 
insanity, for it is clear that there might be a 
decrease in the number becoming insane each 
year, for thirty years, from 100 to 85, and 
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yet this annual increment by accumulation 
might still exist. It has, furthermore, been 
found in Scotland that the alleged increase 
has been noted among the pauper insane; that 
among the insane able to pay their board—a 
class, be it noted, where the various factors 
tending to mental breakdown cited above 
might be expected to be more powerful— 
there has been absolutely no increase either 
in England or Scotland. 

As for the many new forms of nervous dis- 
ease lately described, they are to be attrib- 
uted in large measure to greater knowledge 
and refinements in diagnosis. We know of no 
reason why most of them should be more prev- 
alent to-day than in the past, except that we 
have learned to differentiate them from simi- 
lar diseases. Most of them, too, are among 
the curiosities of practice; and when we 
search medical literature through, from Ja- 
pan to Brazil, we are lucky if we can collect 
a hundred reported cases. Some few dis- 
eases, however, are due to certain conditions 
which did not formerly exist. Writer’s cramp 
has probably existed ever since men began to 
write, but the similar disorder, telegrapher’s 
cramp, due to the excessive use of the Morse 
key, has of course existed only since the in- 
troduction of telegraphy. 

Although I have necessarily touched upon 
the subject very briefly, I have said enough, 
perhaps, to show that many of the statistics 
cited to prove the great increase in nervous 
diseases at the present day are misleading, 
and that the arguments based thereon are 
fallacious. There may be such an increase, 
but as yet it is not proved. 

Granting, however, that there is such an in- 
crease, we must bear in mind that there are 
other causes beside those mentioned which 
may account for it—causes which have no- 
thing to do with any increased demands made 
upon the brain, or with any inherent weakness 
of that organ. 

A certain proportion of the cases of ner- 
vous disease which the physician sees are due 
to physical injury. If a man be hit on the 
head with a club, the inevitable result, if 
the blow be hard enough, will be a break of the 
skull, bleeding from the torn vessels beneath, 
and crushing of the substance of the brain 
itself. If the blow be lighter, the brain may 
still be injured, but the injury will be less 
severe. A blow upon the back may break the 
spine and seriously injure the spinal cord. 
The injury may be slight, merely a pressure 
upon a single nerve for a few hours, yet 
that may cause trouble for weeks. Between 
these two extremes the nervous system may 
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suffer to almost any degree from injury. In 
none of these cases need there be any pre- 
vious nervous weakness or overstrain; the ef- 
fect is purely physical. If, therefore, we note 
in the neighborhood of Donnybrook Fair a 
great increase in nervous diseases, such in- 
crease may be due, not to the greater demand 
which the conditions of modern life make 
upon the human brain, but to the shillalagh. 
Another very large proportion of cases of 
nervous disease is due directly or indirectly 
to the action of different forms of bacteria, 
or disease germs. Nearly all the forms of 
meningitis, or brain fever, are due to the di- 
rect action of different forms of bacteria 
upon the membranes that cover the brain. 
Other forms of nervous disease are now 
thought to‘be of infectious nature, due to 
some specific organism. Others still are due 
to the action of poisons produced by the 
germs of other diseases. There is, for ex- 
ample, a form of paralysis which not infre- 
quently follows-diphtheria, which is due, not 
to any weakness of the nervous system, but 
to the action of the diphtheritic poison upon 
the peripheral nerves. Similar forms of pa- 
ralysis may follow smallpox, typhoid fever, 
pneumonia, or influenza. Many of the diseases 
of the spinal cord are of similar origin. Loco- 
motor ataxia and general paresis, two com- 
mon and fatal diseases, are in most cases the 
result of one of these infectious diseases. 
Other poisons, not of bacterial origin, may 
also cause various forms of nervous disease. 
The so-called lead palsy, from which painters 
are apt to suffer, is the most familiar of these; 
but arsenic, alcohol, absinthe, mercury, and 
other substances, also give rise to disease. 
The number of such cases of nervous dis- 
ease must, therefore, vary with the number of 
cases of infectious disease and the amount of 
poisoning from other causes. A wide-spread 
epidemic of diphtheria or influenza might in- 
crease the amount of nervous disease in a 
given community. The whole amount of in- 
fectious disease is probably diminishing; but 
at the same time the number of cases of any 
one infectious disease, as we have recently 
seen with regard to influenza, may increase. 
With the decrease in the amount of infec- 
tious disease, there ought also to be a de- 
crease in thé amount of nervous disease due 
to this cause. Some writers, however, have 
claimed that the nervous system has become 
more vulnerable, and that, therefore, it is 
more often affected by the poison of infec- 
tious disease. Concerning this point no defi- 
nite opinion can at present be expressed. One 
form of nervous disease, general paresis, has 
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in several countries become relatively and ab- 
solutely more common. This may be due to an 
increased vulnerability of the nervous system, 
or it may be due to an increase in the predis- 
posing infectious disease, the statistics of 
which are altogether indefinite in comparison 
with the statistics of acute infectious dis- 
eases, like scarlet fever or diphtheria. If we 
could compare the percentage of cases of 
this disease who have later developed general 
paresis with the percentage of similar cases 
fifty or a hundred years ago, we might speak 
definitely; but such statistics do not exist. 

Finally, there are a large number of cases 
of nervous disease due directly to overwork, 
or rather overworry, and to the inability of 
the brain to meet the demands upon it. The 
affections most frequently due to such cases 
are nervous prostration, hysteria, and some 
of the forms of insanity. The liability to 
these troubles is increased by bad heredity 
and poor nutrition; they are often developed 
in those who are weak and broken down from 
other diseases; they may be caused, like other 
forms of nervous disease, by injury or poison- 
ing: but they are very often due to too great 
nervous strain, such as may arise from the 
defective social conditions previously enu- 
merated.! 

The increased nervousness of our age, 
therefore, is not proved; but even if it exist, 
we cannot attribute the increase to the 
greater demands which the conditions of 
modern life make upon the human brain un- 
til we have shown what forms of nervous 
disease actually have increased. If there be 
a great increase in hysteria, nervous prostra- 
tion, and similar disorders, the conditions of 
modern life may well be at fault; but if there 
be a great increase in broken heads and 
broken backs and other traumatic nervous 
affections, or in diphtheritic paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, and meningitis, other conditions 
are to blame, and the special conditions above 
enumerated have nothing to do with the case; 
and if there be an increase in apoplexy, it 
shows only an increase in disease of the blood- 
vessels, without any disease in the brain itself. 

The argument thus far has been general. 
It may be perfectly true that there has been 
no increase in the amount of nervous disease 
in the world at large, and possibly no increase 


1 A bad heredity plays, of course, a very important 
part in the production of certain forms of nervous dis- 
ease. It is possible that this factor may also be on the 
increase; but in the absence of any dataI have omitted 
considering it, in order to avoid unnecessary complica- 
tion of the main argument. It would, of course, have 
little influence in the cases due to injury or poison. 
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in this country; but the question of chief in- 
terest to us must necessarily be, Is there not 
a much greater amount of nervousness in 
America, and do not the conditions of Ameri- 
can life tend to cause an increase in that 
nervousness and in the amount of nervous 
disease? 

Once again we must deplore the lack of 
conclusive statistics. The belief inthe greater 
nervousness of the American seems very wide- 
spread. The late Dr. Beard of New York was 
one of the first to describe nervous prostra- 
tion, and to give it its medical name of neu- 
rasthenia, so that it has often been spoken 
of as «the American disease.» In his work on 
« American Nervousness » he treats chiefly of 
the causes of the nervousness, and its symp- 

‘toms, accepting almost as an axiom the state- 
ment that Americans are more nervous than 
any other race, and that there is a vastly 
greater amount of nervous disease in this 
country than in Europe. He admits, however, 
that the severer forms of organic nervous dis- 
ease, such as locomotor ataxia and apoplexy, 
are probably less frequent, the increase be- 
ing in the so-called functional conditions, 
neurasthenia, hysteria, and the like. It is 
probable that the majority of educated people 
not physicians in this country would admit 
without a murmur that as a people we are 
peculiarly subject to nervous disease. 

Although, as I have said, the statistics are 
not conclusive, nevertheless such statistics 
as we have, and the conclusions drawn from 
various general impressions, absolutely con- 
tradict this belief. It is only since the War 
of 1812 that the American has acquired his 
reputation for restless energy; before that he 
was denounced as indolent and sluggish. Up 
to the period of the Civil War he was also 
denounced as physically degenerate, inferior 
in bulk, strength, and endurance to his Eng- 
lish cousin. The Civil War put an end to such 
talk. No armies endured more than ours in 
the field; no people endured more than those 
who stayed behind waiting and helping. The 
record of the first Kentucky brigade in the 
Confederate army, almost continuously in ac- 
tion or on the march for a hundred days in 
1864; retreating from their homes, with the 
hope of success steadily fading away; 1140 
strong at the beginning, suffering 1860 fatal 
or hospital wounds, with only 50 left un- 
wounded, yet mustering 240 at the end, with 
less than 10 desertions—such a record has 
never been surpassed. These men were of the 
purest American stock. 


1 For these and other data, compare the first chapter 
of the third volume of Rhodes’s « History of the United 
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At about the same time Dr. Brown-Séquard 
found that the American mammals survived 
injuries that were inevitably fatal to the Eu- 
ropean, and our surgeons found a surprising 
percentage of recovery from severe gunshot 
wounds, greater probably than had ever been 
observed in Europe. Dr. B. A. Gould found 
that the American soldier was physically as 
well developed as the European, and Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch found that the American school-boy 
was the equal in measurement of the boys of 
Eton and Rugby. American life-insurance un- 
derwriters, too, have found that the longevity 
in this country is as great as it is in Europe, 
or greater. The rise of the South since the 
Civil War, and the prompt recovery of in- 
dividual communities, such as Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Portland, after great conflagrations, 
are further instances of the great recupera- 
tive power of our people. 

Since the Civil War our physical condition 
has greatly improved. The greater interest in 
athletics, and better cooking, have probably 
had something to do with this improvement. 
We have held the America’s cup for nearly 
fifty years. In shooting, cricket, rowing, and 
tennis we have not been inferior in interna- 
tional contests. In track athletics Yale has 
recently shown her superiority to Cambridge, 
and the New York athletes have not only sur- 
passed their London rivals, but have estab- 
lished new world’s records in more than one 
event. In the famous ride a few years ago 
between Berlin and Vienna the picked riders 
and horses of the Austrian and German ar- 
mies were used up, yet our cavalrymen and ex- 
press messengers on the plains, with ordinary 
mounts, have made better records both for 
time and distance, without the slightest in- 
jury to horses or men.! 

These, and many similar facts that might 
be collected, show very conclusively that 
neither in size, strength, skill, endurance, 
nor recuperative power is the American in- 
ferior to the European. These are, to be sure, 
physical qualities; but endurance and recu- 
perative power such as our people have shown 
time and again in these last fifty years, can- 
not exist without a sound nervous system. 
The one thing that the victim of nervous dis- 
ease is, as a rule, incapable of is steady and 
persistent effort. 

The American is energetic, pushing, rest- 
less, impatient; he may move more briskly, his 
apprehension may be quicker, he may have a 
keener wit, and he certainly is in more of a 
hurry, and perhaps lives under a greater 


States,» Shaler’s «Nature and Man in America,» and 
Colonel T. A. Dodge’s « Riders of Many Lands.» 
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strain and with less ease, than the European. 
This, hawever, is not being nervous, in the 
sense of having a weaker or a diseased ner- 
vous system. Though nervous in manner, he 
is distinctly not as neurotic, he much less 
frequently shows signs of nervous degener- 
acy, and he probably is less frequently the 
victim of severe nervous disease. 

Such a statement, so at variance with the 
popular belief, demands further proof. One 
of the affections which is indicative of ner- 
vous degeneracy and bad heredity, and is 
often the direct result of breakdown from 
overwork, —an affection on which Nordau has 
recently laid much stress in treating of the 
alleged increased nervousness of our age, —is 
hysteria. Now hysteria, although common in 
France and by no means rare in Germany, is not 
very common in America. It is seen most fre- 
quently among the Russian and Polish Jews; 
in patients of American stock it is distinctly 
rare. Gilles de la Tourette, the author of the 
best recent French treatise on hysteria, has 
claimed that hysteria is a wide-spread disease, 
and he implies that it is as frequent in Eng- 
land and America as in France. The opinion 
given above is based, not merely upon per- 
sonal experience, but upon statements made 
to me by many of the leading specialists in 
nervous diseases in our large cities; state- 
ments in the American treatises on nervous 
diseases; and the following table. This table 
shows the relative frequency of hysteria and 
neurasthenia in a number of the large clinics 
in different cities: 


Paris. 
(La Salpétriére.) 
Whole number of cases df 
nervous disease 
BUREN sis s ness sv ccnses 
Neurasthenia ............ 


11,225 
244 (13.8%) 
214 (12.1%) 


Nervous prostration, or neurasthenia, is 
very common in all large clinics for nervous 
diseases, but the table shows no special pre- 
ponderance in this country. Bouveret and 
Lowenfeld, two of the ablest recent writers 
on the subject in France and Germany, utterly 
scout the idea that it is exclusively or chiefly 
an American disease. Less than one half the 
cases in my own clinic in Boston in the last 
four years have been born in the United 
States. A year or two ago I selected five cases 
for a clinical lecture on neurasthenia as il- 
lustrating typical varieties of the disease. 
One could not speak English, another dropped 
her h’s, and on inquiry I found that only one 
was of American birth, and he was a Nova 
Scotian. 


Berlin. 


1,224 (10.9%) 
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The statistics of insanity in Massachusetts 
and Scotland—1 in 369 in the former in 1885, 
and 1 in 345 in the latter in 1888—show no 
greater amount of insanity in Massachusetts. 
We note, too, much less of that much-dis- 
cussed degeneracy in literature in America 
than in England or on the Continent. It would 
seem, therefore, as if the burden of proof 
rested upon those who claim that the Ameri- 
can is peculiarly subject to nervous affections. 
It seems to be a mere vulgar error, with as 
little to recommend it as the error that once 
obtained as to our physical degeneracy. 

Apart from all questions as to the increased 
nervousness of our age in general, or as to 
American nervousness in particular, it is cer- 
tainly a fair question to ask whether these 
much-discussed conditions of modern life do, 
after all, make so much greater demands 
upon the human brain, and whether our mod- 
ern civilization has made the world so much 
harder to live in. This article, however, is 
already too long to discuss such a question 
in detail; but there are some conditions, well 
within the knowledge of the average man, 
which may fitly be compared with those of 
the past. 

There are, of course, many injurious con- 
ditions in our modern civilization which may 
cause nervous affections; but the question 
is whether these conditions, taken as a whole, 
are more or less detrimental than the social 
conditions of the past. 

In the first place, we must recognize that 
human life and liberty are far more secure 


Massachusetts 
Genera) Hospital. 


Boston City 


Vanderbilt Clinic, 
F Hospital. 


New York. 


1,879 
44 ( 2.3%) 
209 (11.1%) 


2,017 1,269 
65 ( 3.2%) 17 (1.8%) 
221 (10.9%) 


to-day than in the past. The civilized world 
suffers less and less from great epidemics; the 
plague has not entered Europe since the 
middle of the last century; the last cholera 
epidemic, a few years ago, was of merely local 
significance as compared with the epidemics 
early in the century; yellow fever never enters 
our Northern cities, and is becoming less and 
less the scourge of the South; a journal of the 
influenza year in London or New York would be 
jovial in comparison with Defoe’s grisly story 
of the plague. The dangers from war and 
oppression are less. Non-combatants do not 
suffer as they did at Magdeburg. The Red 
Prince’s Uhlans were missionaries compared 
to Tilly’s troopers. No Frenchman is to-day 
hurried to the Bastille by lettres de cachet. 
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No Italian patriot is immured in an Austrian 
prison. The press-gang no longer travels the 
streets of English seaports. The criminal on 
trial for his life in England can now have 
counsel, and in America can testify in his own 
behalf. Imprisonment for debt is disappear- 
ing. The New England farmer plows his field 
without dread of the red man’s arrow. Alva’s 
autos da fe no longer smoke in the Nether- 
lands. All these things mean greater security 
to life, lessened anxiety and mental strain, and 
inevitably sounder mental health. 

With this the material comforts of life 
have increased. With easy transportation and 
abundant food supply, few communities in this 
country, except remote and isolated regions, 
are reduced to the straits of the early Ply- 
mouth settlers, and we thus know nothing of 
the horrors of famine. Bad as our American 
cooking is (and it is still the worst in the 
civilized world), saleratus and the frying-pan 
are less dominant. Our churches, schools, and 
sleeping-rooms are less of an arctic tempera- 
ture in winter. We have more fresh air, purer 
water, and cleaner houses. The «athletic 
craze» is giving us sounder bodies. In a 
thousand ways life is made easier and more 
comfortable at home and abroad. 

The novelist may not rank as a scientific 
authority in comparison with tables of vital 
statistics, but there is a curious and sugges- 
tive contrast between the maiden up to date 
and the heroine of the old novelists, which in 
some ways, as far as physical health and ner- 
vous stability go, is in favor of the former, 
although Sophia Western would never have 
sunk to the moral level of Gallia or Mildred 
Lawson. The bicycling, golfing, tennis-play- 
ing young woman of the day seldom complains 
of the vapors and megrims of which we heard 
a good deal in the last century. I once tried 
to keep a record of the number of times that 
Miss Clarissa Harlowe swooned in her sad 
career, but the task was too great. One thing 
is certain, that the modern girl does not 
swoon, either in ordinary life or in novels. 
Does she still, even when she meets unex- 
pectedly a long-absent lover, « utter a fearful 
shriek, and faint in the arms of her compan- 
ion,» like Narcissa? All these differences in- 
dicate that the girl of to-day has greater con- 
trol over her emotions, which is one indication 
of a more stable nervous system. 

Such conditions of greater security, greater 
material comfort, better nutrition, a diminu- 
tion of infectious diseases, sounder bodies, 
and greater self-control, all imply a better 
standard of physical health, and with it a 
higher standard of nervous health, and, nat- 
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urally, a diminution in the amount of nervous 
disease. 

Property has also become more secure. 
Taxation, although often excessive, usually 
follows some definite rule, and is not so ex- 
tortionate, in the literal sense, as in the days 
of King John. A man’s goods are not taken 
from him without due process of law, which 
means much to the ordinary man. Possibly a 
greater portion of our wealth to-day is in se- 
curities, which have a more fluctuating value, 
and afford a somewhat uncertain income; but 
income has always been somewhat uncertain, 
whether derived from crops, rents, or inter- 
est on bonds. We do business, perhaps, on 
different methods; but there has always been 
a tendency toward speculation and gambling. 
The victims of Erie, Reading, and the Cordage 
Trust were fewer in number, and lost less 
money, than the victims of the Mississippi 
Scheme or the South Sea Bubble. 

The railway undoubtedly claims many vic- 
tims, because more people travel to-day than 
ever before; but in comparison to the number 
of passengers carried, the railway is the saf- 
est mode of travel yet discovered. A trip from 
Boston to New York to-day may cause a head- 
ache from the heat and bad air of the car. 
A hundred and fifty years ago the man who 
made that journey took a solemn leave of his 
wife and family before he started, and re- 
quested the prayers of the congregation. The 
telegraph may give us a sudden shock, but it 
also adds to our security by assuring us that 
no disaster can happen to distant friends 
without instant warning. Other new inven- 
tions have their drawbacks, they sometimes 
do harm, they often try our tempers; but on 
the whole, they make life smoother, and add 
to our comfort. 

With the decay of faith have come doubt 
and pessimism. Schopenhauer, Leopardi, and 
Thomson are all of this century, but they are 
descended from Omar and Ecclesiastes. With 
the decay of faith have come the extinguishing 
of the fires of Smithfield, the vanishing of a 
personal devil and his witches and wizards, 
and a hope for unbaptized infants. The dread 
of hellfire has played a greater part in the 
delusions of the insane than any doubt as to 
theological doctrines. 

Life has always been a struggle, and to-day 
the struggle seems to be more toward social 
advancement, since democracy has made it 
possible for any one to attain preferment. In 
many cases the struggle is a failure, with all 
the despair that that implies. With that evil, 
however, has come the hope of success, which 
in the past was far less possible. The struggle 
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for advancement may be greater, but the 
struggle for life and for the means of living 
against wild nature, wild beasts, and wild men 
has grown less. 

We may be burdened with the necessity of 
a knowledge of too many things; yet I ques- 
tion whether many people are in danger from 
too much knowledge. There are people who, 
by some vice of constitution, have brains 
which are unequal to the task of steady or 
protracted work, and they succumb under the 
effort of even a moderate education. People 
with healthy brains, however, although they 
may succumb to worry and anxiety, are not bro- 
ken down by ordinary brain-work. We see, of 
course, many a child of an unstable, nervous 
organization who breaks down, especially at 
the period of adolescence, under an absurd 
curriculum of a public school; yet, in look- 
ing over the records of a large number of 
cases of nervous disease in children of the 
school age, I have been surprised to find that 
overwork in school was in only a small per- 
centage of the cases responsible for the 
trouble. The average child is, after all, capa- 
ble of absorbing just so much; then he grows 
weary, and he will take no more until he has 
assimilated or forgotten what he has already 
been taught. It is much the same with the 
brain of the adult; we can learn only a little. 
If we try to do more, we must either forget 
the old or give up the attempt from fatigue. 
We must, therefore, if we can, choose. If we 
prefer to fill our minds with Ibsen and Tolstoi, 
there will be so much less room for Shakspere 
and Dante, and those who to the average man 
still shine amid the « gross darkness of Eng- 
lish fiction.» 

I have compared only a few of the condi- 
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tions of life at the present day with those of 
the past. The task would be too great, even 
if my knowledge were sufficient, to strike the 
balance between all those conditions, and to 
determine which were the most detrimental. 
Some conditions are undoubtedly better and 
others worse than they were five, or two, or 
one century ago. Many of us, especially here 
in America, as is apparent to the most super- 
ficial observer, live in too much of a hurry and 
under too great a strain. We should undoubt- 
edly be better off if we led quieter lives, if we 
relaxed the tension under which we work, 
and if we went more slowly and took life 
more easily and comfortably. Our life to-day 
is certainly more complex, but there is no 
reason for condemning it wholly in compari- 
son with the past. The golden age is, after 
all, a mere superstition; and there is good 
reason for asking whether, on the whole, our 
social conditions are not to-day more favor- 
able for mental and nervous health than they 
ever have been before. 

We should not, then, chatter glibly about 
the increased nervousness of our age, due to 
the greater demands which the conditions of 
modern life make upon the human brain. It 
is not a matter to be settled by a few phrases, 
or by tables of very general and questionable 
statistics. We are by no means certain that 
there is any increased nervousness; and even 
if it do exist, we do not know whether it is 
due to these greater demands, or to injury or 
infection. It is also doubtful whether the con- 
ditions of modern life make as great demands 
upon the brain as did the conditions of life in 
the past. Finally, without more evidence in its 
favor, we must regard the belief in the greater 
nervousness of Americans as an error. 


Philip Coombs Knapp. 
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WHEN in the sleepless watches of the night 
I cast account with Fate, and set the ill 
Against the good of life, then Fortune’s flight 
Seems in remembrance yet more bitter still. 
Then I recall how hopes have led me on— 
Will-o’-the-wisps that over quagmires play; 
How treacherous Joy has fled as soon as won, 
And hooded Sorrow darkling dogged my way; 
How quickly into bitter turned the sweet, 
How lightly clouds have hid the heaven’s blue; 
How that which feigned most fair has been most fleet, 
And that has proved most false which looked most true. 
But when against all this thy love I set, 
I find myself Fate’s bankrupt debtor yet. 
Arlo Bates. 


Vou. LII.—20. 
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The Country for the Gold Standard. 


HERE was only one interpretation to put upon the 
wonderful success of the new government loan which 
was offered in February last. It meant that the people 
of this country were determined to preserve its credit 
against all assaults. They were asked to pay gold for 
a loan of one hundred million dollars, the object of the 
loan being to enable the Government to maintain the 
gold standard. They responded by offering nearly six 
hundred million dollars of gold for that purpose, and at 
far better rates for the Government than previots loans 
had commanded. The offers to do this were confined to 
no section, but came from all parts of the country, 
mainly from banks and other institutions which repre- 
sent the hoarded earnings of the people. All these said 
to the National government: « We believe in your policy 
of maintaining the gold standard, and we will give you 
five and six times the amount of gold you want for that 
purpose. We are determined that this country shall not 
pass to the silver standard, for that would mean illimit- 
able disaster to its credit, its commerce, its business, 
and its industry, and to all its people.» So eager were 
the people to sustain the country’s credit that they not 
only paid in the twenty per cent. required for a first in- 
stalment, but nearly or quite three times that amount; 
and when the date for the second instalment arrived over 
ninety per cent. of the entire amount was paid in, al- 
though there were two periods, of ten days each, which 
might pass before the final two instalments of twenty 
per cent. each needed to be paid. 

In view of this inspiring demonstration of patriotic 
spirit, it is needless to pay further attention to the 
claims of the free-silver champions that they have 
the people behind them. They received the news of 
the loan’s success in silence, realizing fully what it 
meant. Nobody knew better than they did that failure 
to place the loan on a popular basis would have given 
a powerful stimulus to the free-silver cause. They 
would have construed it as a verdict by the country 
against the gold standard. They cannot successfully 
dispute the meaning of the verdict because it went 
against them. We do not believe that the verdict repre- 
sented any sudden change of opinion on this subject. 
The people have always been sound on the money ques- 
tion, far more so tan the politicians who have pretended 
to be their leaders. The controlling class in this country 
is the business class, the men who are engaged in affairs 
which require the constant use of money. They know 
that there is only one kind of money that is worth hav- 
ing for their purposes, and that is the best money. Every 
man who buys or sells, borrows or lends, enters into con- 
tracts or bargains, or ventures into enterprises of any 
kind involving the use of money, knows that unless the 
value of that money is so stable that it will be worth as 
much next month or next year or ten years hence as it 
is to-day, it is virtually useless for his purposes. Doubt 
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about it paralyzes all transactions with it save those 
which are the absolute necessity of a hand-to-mouth 
existence. This being the case, how preposterous it is 
for our politicians to imagine for a moment that the 
people of the country are going to permit their own 
business, to say nothing of their country’s credit, to be 
ruined! : 

A distinguished financier called his fellow-financiers 
and business acquaintances together when the last 
loan was proposed, and said to them: « We must unite to 
save the credit of the Government and the gold stan- 
dard, or go to smash with them.» The business interests 
of the whole country took the same view, and served 
notice upon the enemies of the country’s credit and finan- 
cial stability that they would not permit them to succeed 
in their plans. We believe there has been no time since 
the silver delusion began its disturbing and harmful 
career in which the country would not have given a 
similar response had the question been placed squarely 
before the people. The moral to Presidential candidates 
and President-makers is: stop underrating the intelli- 
gence and morality and patriotism of the people, and ap- 
peal to those qualities rather than to their ignorance. 
The votes which decide National elections in this country 
come from the men who represent its commercial, finan- 
cial, and business interests. When they come to make 
up their minds about candidates, they will not give their 
support to any man whose position on the financial ques- 
tion is doubtful. They must have in the President’s chair 
a man whom they know will not give his consent to any 
measure which impairs the standard of value. Self-pre- 
servation, if nothing else, compels them to this course. 
The clamor of politicians, and the claptrap noises of a 
campaign, do not dull their senses on this point. More 
than ever will that be the case this year, since there is 
really no pressing issue before the country except that 
of a sound currency and sound financial system. Every 
business man in the land is looking eagerly for a can- 
didate who can be trusted on this point; and in the 
looseness of party ties which everywhere exists, he will 
give his vote to the party which has the wisdom and 
patriotism to place such a candidate in the field. We 
are not a nation of idlers, but workers—a people with 
homes and vested interests and hard-earned savings. The 
business interests of such a country comprise a large 
majority of the population, and woe to the Presidential 
candidate who thinks he can safely ignore them. 


The Growing Impudence of the Bosses. 


Ir would be a great gain for good politics in this coun- 
try if we could separate our bosses completely from our 
political parties, and keep them in a separate political 
rogues’ gallery of their own. They have no right to the 
party names under which they conduct their operations, 
for they have no sympathy for or interest in the prin- 
ciples of government which lie at the foundation of great 
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parties; and they would work in one party as readily as 
in another, their affiliation being determined by the 
amount of personal advantage to themselves. They are 
really political freebooters, using party names as cloaks 
for their reprehensible practices. They are usually self- 
constituted, and are merely tolerated by the parties to 
which they ally themselves because of their following 
and their supposed power. If the parties were to repu- 
diate them, and refuse them admission to their conven- 
tions and councils, they could not exist. Deprived of the 
sheltering name of a great party, they would have to 
carry on their business openly, to avow the methods and 
purposes which they practise, and this would ruin them. 

No boss could retain his power by declaring to the 
world that he purposed to build up a great political ma- 
chine by selling offices to the highest bidder, by collect- 
ing blackmail from corporations and individuals as the 
price of immunity from hostile legislation, and by pass- 
ing laws which would rob the public for the benefit of 
himself and his followers. Yet this has been and is the 
occupation of some of our most powerful bosses. Sev- 
eral of them have acquired great wealth by means of it, 
and have flaunted their riches in the faces of the very 
people whom they have robbed. Not content with that, 
they have, from time to time, issued addresses through 
the press to the same people, informing them that they 
should be grateful for the excellent government which 
their robbers have given them. Other bosses, taking 
the blackmail which they have collected, use it, in the 
primaries and nominating conventions, to secure the 
selection for office of men whom they can control; and 
when these have been chosen by the people to legisla- 
tive and other positions, the bosses turn about, and say 
to the people: « You are our servants, not we yours. We 
will give you the kind of laws and the kind of public 
service which suit us best. As for those of you who 
are reformers and think it your business to draft re- 
form legislation, you are wasting your time. We shall 
not pay the slightest attention either to your measures 
or to your protests. We possess the government, and we 
intend to run it to suit ourselves.» Still other bosses, 
who have succeeded in advancing themselves to high 
office by corrupt and dishonest methods which have 
been so notorious as to constitute national scandals, 
have not hesitated to offer themselves as candidates for 
the highest office in the gift of the people—the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

Impudence of these colossal proportions, we repeat, 
would not be possible were not the bosses able to shield 
themselves behind party names. They are the most 
damaging members any party can have, for the scandals 
which their doings bring upon it are the most frequent 
causes of its defeats. The people are compelled to de- 
feat the party in order to overthrow the boss, and they 
do this whenever his conduct becomes particularly offen- 
sive. He works at all times for the injury of his party, 
for he fights desperately against every attempt of its 
reputable members to reform it; and when he cannot de- 
feat them in any other way, he unites forces with the 
boss of the opposite party, and the two together carry 
the day. In fact, the bosses of all parties reveal their 
common piratical character by uniting for the defeat of 
every reform movement which shows signs of succeed- 
ing. Any boss will always help the rival boss to win 
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when he sees there is danger of his own party winning 
a reform victory, for he knows that the success of re- 
form men and reform principles means the end of his 
power. 

A boss is, in fact, the most expensive attachment a 
great party can have. The more impudent he is the more 
does he detract from the moral force of his party, and 
weaken the public confidence in it. When he forces him- 
self into a position of controlling absolutely all branches 
of a State government, because the party to which he 
belongs has possession of them, issuing quite openly his 
orders about legislation, and making no secret of the 
fact that he is really assuming to be the dictator of the 
State, he invites for his party the popular indignation 
and odium which his performances are certain to arouse. 
When, in the name of his party, he defies the moral sen- 
timent of the country by offering himself as a candidate 
for the office of President, he does his utmost to bring 
that party into contempt. There is not a particle of 
doubt that the people despise bosses, and will condemn 
and repudiate them whenever they can get the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Time and again they have defeated 
boss-named candidates, and they can be depended upon 
to do so in future. So well aware of this are the dele- 
gates to our State and National conventions, that they 
are usually very unwilling to nominate for important 
office men who are known to be the favorites of a boss. 

There is ample reason for this popular distrust. The 
boss is the worst enemy of popular government, for 
the chief object of his labors is to steal away from 
the people their right to govern themselves. He poisons 
popular government at its fountainhead, in the primaries 
and nominating conventions, by foisting his tools into 
public offices. Having got possession of the offices, he 
uses them for barter and sale, for extortion and black- 
mail, taking into his own hands all the functions of gov- 
ernment for his own enrichment and that of his corrupt 
and corrupting machine. Formerly our bosses carried on 
their operations mainly in secret. We knew who they 
were, and what their business was, but they allowed us 
to see very little of their methods. Now they give their 
orders to their tools in office more or less openly, declare 
through the press what their plans and purposes are, and 
without concealment summon their official servants to 
come to them for direction and counsel. They declare 
openly what their plans are in regard to presidential 
nominations, « pack » the State delegations to National 
conventions in accordance with those plans, and even 
offer themselves as candidates. The greatness of their 
success has turned their heads, and they reason that a 
public which has tolerated so much from them will re- 
volt at nothing which audacity and impudence may 
suggest. 

That they are inviting disaster, complete and over- 
whelming, we do not for a moment doubt. Every boss 
that we have had has run his career in a very brief 
time. The American people are not fools. They are 
slow to anger, but when their wrath is aroused there is 
no escape for those against whom it is directed. Tweed 
said, when his bossdom tumbled about his head and the 
penitentiary doors yawned before him, « There are some 
elections in which money has no influence.» So will it 
be with Tweed’s successors, all of whom have his dull 
moral sense, and all of whom, with certain modern im- 
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provements, use his methods for filching power from the 
people. Their impudence is hastening the day of wrath, 
and the political party which wishes to escape all share 
in that wrath had best have as little to do with them 
as possible, and needs, above all, to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of following their counsel. 


The Mischief of the A. P. A. 


THE bigot is generally devoid of that saving sense of 
humor which greatly helps to make life worth living. If 
it were not so those secret societies, like the so-called 
American Protective Association, which are engaged in 
a deadly warfare against all that is most significant and 
precious in American institutions, would not insist on 
parading themselves as « the patriotic orders.» Strange 
patriotism is this, which begins by denying the first tenet 
of American liberty, —freedomtoworshipGod, —and pro- 
poses to punish religious beliefs which it does not share 
by depriving those who hold them, not only of their 
political rights, but, if possible, of the means of liveli- 
hood. The very enormity of the sworn purposes of these 
orders seems to be what gives them their opportunity; 
for the majority of honorable men find themselves in- 
capable of believing that such purposes can be cherished 
by civilized human beings, and therefore fail to make any 
effective resistance to them. Thus they have the field to 
themselves; and with scarcely a protest, they creep in 
and intrench themselves in one community after an- 
other, gathering together a large mass of the ignorant 
and intolerant, and by their secret methods and their 
compact military organization making themselves a 
power in the local elections. Many communities have 
awakened when it was too late to find the grip of these 
secret orders firmly fastened upon their municipal ma- 
chinery. There should be no need of warning intelligent 
citizens against the dangers of such organizations. They 
are the deadly enemies of democratic institutions. There 
may be business which can be legitimately carried on 
behind closed doors, but the public business is not of this 
nature. The attempt to control our politics in this way 
is an amazing usurpation of power; yet the subversion 
of republican government which has thus been accom- 
plished in many localities has excited but little com- 
ment. On this question the great majority of newspapers 
are dumb, while thousands of Protestant ministers are 
helping on the fatal work. Some resistance, indeed, has 
been made to this domination in a few instances: Massa- 
chusetts, in the persons of Senator Hoar and the late 
Governor Greenhalge, has furnished a commendable ex- 
ample, but very few conspicuous politicians have ven- 
tured to challenge the secret power. 

The political success of this conspiracy is due, of 
course, to the machine politicians. A secret organization 
whose vote can be controlled almost absolutely, whose 
official head can promise to throw it bodily into either 
side of the scale, does not need to have a very large 
membership in order that it may dictate nearly all the 
nominations of one or the other of the two parties. If 
twenty or even ten per cent. of the voters of a commu- 
nity can be handled in this way, one of the parties will be 
sure to give their leaders nearly everything they ask for. 
Ambitious minor politicians will make haste to join the 
society, there will be candidates enough in its member- 
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ship to fill all the offices, and for a time the party which 
secures its alliance is sure to elect its candidates. In 
this way, in many communities, the control of one or the 
other of the parties has passed almost entirely into the 
hands of the « patriotic » orders. 

The mischief of this movement has lately begun to 
reveal itself at the National capital. The defeat of the 
appropriation for Indian schools, because most of these 
schools are under the care of Roman Catholics, is due to 
these societies, and it is to their hostility that we owe the 
shameful proposal to exclude from the National gallery of 
statuary the effigy of the great pioneer and discoverer 
Father Marquette. With respect to the schools, they avail 
themselves of a sentiment which widely prevails, and 
which is reasonable enough, but which, in this case, is 
greatly overstrained, with the result of depriving the 
Indian pupils of educational privileges. The spirit of the 
organization is exhibited also in the semi-official an- 
nouncement that Senator Hawley of Connecticut is to 
be denied a reélection because of the part he took in 
securing the promotion to a generalship of Colonel 
Coppinger, whose fault is that he is a Roman Catho- 
lic. Not only are Roman Catholics to be refused per- 
mission to take part in the defense of their country, 
but those who decline to ostracize them must them- 
selves be ostracized. 

The Pére Marquette incident is such an illustration 
of bigotry as ought to bring a blush to the cheek of 
every American. That the great French priest was 
a brave and noble man can be disputed by nobody; 
that his work among the Indians was one of beautiful 
devotion is not a matter of controversy; that to him was 
largely due the discovery of the upper Mississippi River, 
and the opening of the great Northwest to civilization, 
is the testimony of history. Yet simply because he was 
a Roman Catholic priest the « patriotic» orders would 
deny the State which is most closely associated with 
his beneficent activity the right of celebrating his serv- 
ices to the nation. 

The inopportuneness of this recrudescence of bigotry 
is not the least of its mischievous features. At the very 
time when all the truly conservative forces of the coun- 
try are needed to fight for its life against the civic 
treason of its politicians and the greed of its spoilers, 
these organizations are raising false issues to befog the 
ignorant and mislead the unthinking. But this is not 
all. No intelligent observer of events in the United 
States within the last five years can fail to be aware of 
the contest for supremacy that has been going on be- 
tween the progressive and the reactionary elements of 
the Roman Catholic communion, or to note what a signal 
advance has been made thereby in the liberalizing and 
Americanizing of that historic institution. We do not 
share its creed, but it would be wickedly provincial not 
to wish that it may contribute its greatest influence to- 
ward the uplifting of mankind and toward the support of 
the free institutions of the country, rejecting all political 
alliances as fatal to its highest usefulness. It is remark- 
able that, just as its wisest leaders have apparently suc- 
ceeded in cutting it loose from certain degrading 
political affiliations in the State of New York, its oppo- 
nents have entered upon the very course they denounce. 

To the student of current politics the operations of 
this new political force present an interesting problem. 
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To what extent will it be able to dictate the Presidential 
nominations? Will its adhesion to either party prove a 
gain or a loss? Will the party managers court it or shun 
it? Will its influence be offset by the open, unpartizan, 
and patriotic political activity of the Christian Endeavor 
movement? The exigencies of the next election always 
press upon the mind of the partizan leader, and the hope 
of securing the solid support of such a formidable con- 
tingent will powerfully affect his imagination. But it 
should not require any exceptional far-sightedness to 
discern the ruin which must overtake any party, in a 
free government, that identifies its fortunes with these 
«patriotic » orders. Such principles and purposes as 
their oaths reveal cannot be harbored by any political 
organization without forfeiting the confidence of the 
people. 


A Model Forestry Commission. 


THE readers of THE CENTURY are familiar with the vari- 
ous efforts that from time to time have been made dur- 
ing the last seven years to arouse members of Congress 
and the public to the peril of neglecting the National 
forests.! The indifference of our lawmakers to the 
preservation of our largest and most valuable agricul- 
tural crop has been phenomenal—the only bright spot in 
the dark record being the system of forest reservation 
advocated in these pages, and authorized by act of 
Congress, March 3, 1891. Under this law 17,000,000 


acres of forest land of high altitude have been set aside 
by Presidents Harrison and Cleveland as reservoirs of 


timber and of water; but the enemies of the reservation 
policy have succeeded in defeating all measures looking 
to the proper defense and use of these lands, while the 
sheep-herders of the West go on in their depredations, 
unawed by the « paper bullets of the brain» fulminated 
against them by the Secretary of the Interior, who is 
powerless to call to his support a single soldier of the 
United States army. Even as we write a vigorous organ- 
ization of the sheep-herders of Oregon is besieging the 
Secretary to consent to give up three fourths of the great 
Cascade Forest Reserve in that State. To yield to them 
would not only be against the immediate interests of 
Oregon, but would be a reversal of the beneficent policy 
of two administrations for which there would be no ade- 
quate’reason, and would be a positive enactment of the 
principle, « After us the deluge,» heretofore negatively 
shown in our legislative inaction. 

But at last the whole policy of the Government has been 
turned in the right direction. By the official initiative of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Hoke Smith, a 
National investigation has just been set on foot, which,'by 
the sheer force of its authoritativeness, must compel 
legislative attention. By the constitution of the National 
Academy of Science it becomes the duty of this body to 
undertake the investigation of any scientific problem 
upon the request of the head of a department of the Gov- 

1 Among the articles on this subject printed in Tae CentuRY 
during the last seven years, are these: “How to Preserve the 
Forests,” June, 1889 ; {The Treasures of the Yosemite,» August, 
1890 ; 4 Features of the Proposed Yosemite National Park,» Sep- 
tember, 1890 ; 4 Amateur Management of the Yosemite Scenery,” 
October, 1890; «Forestry in America,» November, 1890 ; «Trees 
in America,» December, 1890; «The Pressing Need of Forest 
Reservation in the Sierra,” June, 1892 ; « A Memorable Advance 


in Forest Preservation,” April, 1893 ; € Our New National Forest 
Reserves,” September, 1893; “The Forest Reserves and the 
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ernment, and such a request for the study of the subject 
of forestry Secretary Smith has made of the president of 
the academy, Professor Wolcott Gibbs, who has re- 
sponded in a spirit commensurate with the importance 
of the Secretary’s wise and patriotic action. In his ac- 
ceptance of the task President Gibbs says: 


It is needless to remind you that the matter you re- 
fer to the Academy is important and difficult. No sub- 
ject upon which the Academy has been asked before by 
the Government for advice com 8s with it in scope, 
and it is the opinion of thoughtful men that no other 
economic problem confronting the Government of the 
United States equals in importance that offered by the 
present condition and future fate of the forests of 
western North America. 

The forests in the Public Domain extend through 
18 degrees of longitude and 20 degrees of latitude; 
they vary in density, composition, and sylvicultural 
condition from the most prolific in the world, outside 
the tropics, to the most meager. In some parts of the 
country they are valuable as sources of timber-supply 
which can made permanent: in others, while pro- 
ducing no timber of importance, they are not less 
valuable for their influence upon the supply of water 
available for the inhabitants of regions dependent on 
irrigation for their means of subsistence. The character 
of the topography, and the climate of most of the re- 
gion now embraced in the Public Domain, increase the 
difficulty of the problem. Scanty and unequally dis- 
tributed rainfall checks the growth of forests, while 
high mountain-ranges make them essential to regulate 
the flow of mountain streams. 

You have done the Academy the honor of asking it 
to recommend a plan for the general treatment of the 
forest-covered portions of the Public Domain. That 
its report may be valuable as a basis for future legis- 
lation, it must consider : 

1. The question of the ultimate ownership of the 
forests now belonging to the Government; that is, 
what portions of the forest on the Public Domain shall 
be allowed to pass, either in part or entirely, from 
Government control into private hands. 

2. How shall the Government forests be administered 
so that the inhabitants of adjacent regions may draw 
their necessary forest supplies from them without af- 
i. their permanency. 

3. What provision is possible and necessary to se- 
cure for the Government a continuous, intelligent, and 
honest management of the forests of the Public Domain, 
including those in the reservations already made, or 
which may be made in the future. 


This admirable statement of the scope of the work is 
accompanied by the appointment of a commission of ex- 
perts to undertake the investigation which, in charac- 
ter and in range of scientific knowledge of the sort that 
qualifies for a given task, has seldom, if ever, been 
equaled in the record of governmental work. The mem- 
bers are: Professor Charles S. Sargent of Harvard, 
chairman; Professor Wolcott Gibbs, ex-officio; Alex- 
ander Agassiz; Professor W. H. Brewer of Yale; Gen- 
eral Henry L. Abbott, U.S. A. (retired); Arnold Hague 
of the Geological Survey; and Gifford Pinchot, practical 
forester. 

These gentlemen, serving without pay, will proceed 
to make a scientific and practical study of the public 
forests from every point of view, and on the ground, and 
Army,” January, 1894 ; « Forestry Legislation in Europe,” April, 
1894 ; «The Depletion of American Forests,» May, 1894 ; 4 Con- 
gress and the Forestry Question,» November, 1894; 4A Plan to 
Save the Forests,” February, 1895; «The Need of a National 
Forest Commission,» February, 1895 ; 4 The West and her Vanish- 
ing Forests,» May, 1895 ; 4 Reforesting Michigan Lands,” July, 
1895 ; Hope for the Forests,” September, 1895 ; The Plight of 
the Arid West,” February, 1896 ; 4 Plain Words to Californians,» 
April, 1896. 
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their report and their recommendations, whatever they 
may be in detail, cannot fail to carry such weight with 
the press and the public that it will be as impossible to 
go back to the old policy of neglect as to reénact literary 
piracy, or the toleration of lotteries, or any other outworn 
system of robbing the many for the benefit of the few. 
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We regard the establishment of this commission as a 
landmark of national progress. While of extraordinary 
value to the whole country, it will prove, particularly, 
the salvation of the West from those who would sacri- 
fice its entire future to the greed of the immediate 
moment. 





Recent American Sculpture: 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH’S O'REILLY GROUP. 


(SEE PAGE 89.) 
] ISTORY does not become ancient so fast but that 

many people will remember the coming and the go- 
ing of John Boyle O’Reilly. He has been dead only half 
a dozen years, and it was so late as 1869 that he first 
landed in America. He came as an escaped Fenian after 
three years of confinement in English prisons and a final 
transportation to Australia. On his arrival here he took 
out naturalization papers, began lecturing, and soon be- 
came a reporter for the « Pilot.» In 1876 he became the 
editor and manager of the « Pilot,» and remained so 
until the time of his death. In addition to his political 
writings he addressed himself to the Muse. The Irish 
Americans of New England accepted him as a leader, 
and when he died a memorial committee was appointed for 
the purpose of erecting « a statue or other monument to 
John Boyle O’Reilly.» The sculptor chosen for the work 
was Daniel Chester French, and the group for the base 
of the monument shown in the illustration is the first re- 
sult of Mr. French’s labor. 

The monument (to be erected in a small triangular 
park in the Back Bay district of Boston) is to take the 
form of a granite monolith of Celtic design. There will 
be a bronze bust of O’Reilly on the front of the shaft and 
this group of three figures in bronze at the back. It was 
fitting that the monument should show the features of 
the man in the bust, and symbolize the dominant quali- 
ties of the man’s life in the group. As was abundantly 
shown in his verse, O’Reilly had his tender and sympa- 
thetic side. He had a love for the shepherd’s pipe and 
the arts of peace; and this Mr. French has effectively 
represented by the figure of the genius of Poetry. He 
had also his sterner side, a nature quick to passion and 
resentful of wrong; and this Mr. French has repre- 
sented by the strong figure of the soldier—the genius 
of Patriotism. Between the two sits the figure of Erin, 
the mother for whom he fought and sang. The two na- 
tures seem to support and console her: each has offered 
something to the leaves that lie in her lap; and as she 
sits sadly tranquil, forming the wreath of glory from 
shamrock, laurel, and oak, she seems to be thinking with 
pride of the deeds he has done in her name, and of the 
love that he in common with other sons has borne her. 

The figures are types, not portraits, and they lean to- 
ward an expression of the Irish type in the Erin and in 
the Patriotism; but in other respects they are classic, yet 
with something too much of individualism and modern 





spirit about them to be called either Greek or Italian. 
The Poetry, modestly offering a laurel leaf for the 
wreath, has a face of tender sadness which the light 
and shade seem to emphasize, and in pose is restfully 
relaxed, slightly leaning against the mother as though 
in sympathy. The lines of the figure, and the sweep 
of the wing which repeats the outer curve of the body 
and leg, are exceedingly graceful, and the lyre of 
Apollo, held in the left hand, relieves while it accents 
the rhythm of the lines. The figure of Patriotism is 
something of a contrast. The costume is that of a 
Roman or a Celtic warrior, the left hand clutches the 
flag, and slung at the back by a strap is the shield. The 
whole figure is heroic, strongly muscled, iron-like of 
frame, and stern of visage, as befits the soldier. The 
lines are shorter, rougher, more angular than in the 
Poetry, and instead of the soft relaxation of the gentler 
genius we have the half-strung rigidity of the guards- 
man ready to spring into action at a moment’s notice. 
It is not a restless, but an alert figure—one that holds 
the oak leaf in the right hand easily enough but has 
something suggestive of nervous strength in the grasp 
of the left hand upon the flag. The Patriotism seems 
expressive of restraint; the Poetry indicates repose. 
The entire group forms a pyramidal, balanced compo- 
sition, and while the figures at the sides relieve each 
other, they also form the diagonal lines, and help sup- 
port the pyramid of which the Erin is the center and 
the apex. She is seated erect upon a raised platform, and 
has a footstool or bench under her feet. The figure is 
massive, and is clad in a robe of heavy woven stuff that 
emphasizes the strength of the body by its breadth of 
treatment. The arms, bust, shoulders, and head are of 
corresponding proportions, and in their modeling give 
the feeling of structure and substance. The very large- 
ness of the figure is impressive, and helps the dignity 
and majesty of the pose. The head is covered and the 
face is partly shadowed by a gracefully turned head- 
cloth, which not only lends to the evenness of the com- 
position by sustaining the large proportions of the body, 
but produces an admirable effect of light and shade upon 
the face. Little of the Greek is to be seen in the features: 
the cheek-bones are too high, the jaw is too square, the 
mouth too large, the nose too heavy, for the ideal classic 
proportions; but the ruggedness and boldness of the 
features create the heroic type. It is a face of great 
nobility, tinged by sadness, it is true, and yet with 
something of pride in the sorrow. Sorrow is shown, but 
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rather by suggestion than demonstration. It is present 
but restrained, held in check by fortitude. The result 
is that essential quality in all good sculpture—repose, 
restfulness, quiescent unity. 

Mr. French won his spurs as a sculptor some years 
ago. His «Minute Man» at Boston and his « Death and 
the Sculptor »! gave him artistic rank; and the thou- 
sands who visited the Columbian Exposition cannot fail 
to remember his colossal statue of the « Republic» in 


1See Tue Century for April, 1893. 


The Protégé. 


«J\HERE was a right curious case in this neighbor- 

hood,» my visitor said. I was sinking into some- 
thing like a state of hypnotism, and the long-continued 
flow of words and click of knitting-needles were begin- 
ning to produce a faintly pleasurable sensation. 

«I don’t know whether you might call it curious 
either, but there was right much talk about it at the 
time, and a heap of people were down on Miss Delia and 
Miss Lidy. And it did look foolish the way they did; but 
I reckon people next door to starvation have their feel- 
ings, like the rest of-us. 

«I reckon you ’ve seen that little miserable-looking 
house that sets right in the edge of the woods by Drake’s 
Branch, with the stained-glass windows, and the little 
cupelo on top? That’s where they lived, Miss Delia and 
Miss Lidy, and I never did see a house that favored the 
people inside it like that did, somehow. 

«Many ’s the time I ’ve been there with waiters of 
things for them—bread and butter, and bacon and tea, 
and I don’t know what all. People in the neighborhood 
certainly were good to them; but they were real nice old 
ladies, if they were sorter thin and fidgety and fly-up- 
the-creek. Nobody ever took ’em things but in a waiter, 
no matter what it was, not wanting to hurt their feel- 
ings. They were mightily outdone with Mrs. Wilkins 
once for sending ’em a basket. ’T was just about Christ- 
mas time, and she sent them a turkey, and a bucket of 
sausage, and cake, and mince-pie, and everything. But 
it certainly did hurt their feelings—being in a basket. 
It ’most spoilt that Christmas for them, having things 
sent them like she ’d send them to a beggar; because 
they certainly were nice old ladies. But Mrs. Wilkins 
did n’t mean a bit of harm. 

«I reckon it was right lonesome there in the edge of 
the woods, with the owls and the whippoorwills, and 
nothing much to occupy them, on account of their eyes. 
Both their eyesights had given out long before my time. 
I reckon it is ’most always that way with twins—they 
fail along together. 

« Well, they were so exactly like each other I expect 
they did n’t find each other any company at all. It was 
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the Court of Honor.? Like many another artist, his 
American education has been broadened by years of 
residence and study in Europe. He has served his ap- 
prenticeship and had his day of foreign travel; to-day 
he is among us living in his age of production. He is 
well equipped, and, in company with several other 
sculptors of note, he is giving forth work that is not only 
creditable to his native land, but would be distinguished 


in any land. John C. Van Dyke. 


2See Tar Century for May, 1892. 


like sitting up all day and looking in the looking-glass. 
And there war n’t any use in talking, any more than in 
talking out loud to yourself, when you knew beforehand 
just exactly what the other one was going to say to 
you. And so that Christmas Mrs. Wilkins insulted ’em 
with that basket it came over me that I had n’t sent ’em 
a thing for going on a fortnight. Jemmy had had the 
measles, and Mr. .Tompkins’s sister, Emma Jane, had 
been staying with me, with five children that I thought 
sure were going to catch it, and I ’d been so worried 
that Miss Delia and Miss Lidy had clean slipped out of 
my mind. And so I fixed up a real nice waiter of every- 
thing good I had, and a box of meat and flour and things 
like that (they did n’t mind boxes like they did baskets), 
and I got Jack to drive me over in the spring-wagon, 
though ’t was a mighty cold winter, and I thought I ’d 
have frozen solid before I got there.» 

She paused a moment to count her stitches. 

« Thirty-one, thirty-two— They always were sort of 
finicky about their house. On each side of the walk they 
kept nice white rocks fixed in rows, and everything just 
as nice as they could make it; but ’t was a mighty forlorn, 
tumbledown-looking little house—real pitiful looking. 

« Weil, I drove over there in the spring-wagon, and I 
certainly was glad when I saw a sorter flickering on the 
windows like fire. I never did see the place look so 
cheerful and lit up before. 

«Miss Delia and Miss Lidy made a heap of fuss over 
me, like they always did, but there was something real 
funny and excited about them. They always did do like 
they were a heap gladder to see me than to see the 
things I ’d brought them. The more they needed bread 
and meat to keep them from starving, the more they 
looked like they did n’t care much about anything but 
the compliment of being thought of. 

« Well, they hurried me in to the fire, and, if you ’ll 
believe me, sitting there as comfortable as you please 
was a great strong-looking young fellow about as old 
as my Jack. 

«« We have a guest,» Miss Delia whispered in one ear 
and Miss Lidy in the other. You might have knocked 
me down with a feather ! 

«He was a mighty ordinary-looking young man, I 
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thought, sorter sheepish and lazy-looking; but they 
seemed as proud of him as if he ’d been the governor 
of Virginia. 

«I reckon from what they said afterward this Rooney 
Cravens must have been the son of an old beau of one 
of them, I don’t know which; and it amused the neigh- 
borhood mightily. We thought he was just going to be 
there a day or two, and everybody around sent in all 
sorts of things to help Miss Delia and Miss Lidy out. I 
reckon he lived high, and thought he was in right good 
quarters. 

«If you ll believe me, he stayed on and on and on; 
and it got to be pretty clear that he had no notion of 
going—a great strapping man he was, too. 

«People got to be tired of it after a while, and there 
were some that talked right plainly to Miss Delia and 
Miss Lidy. And it did n’t seem right for us to be sup- 
porting that good-for-nothing. He was just as good-for- 
nothing as he could be, and, if the truth was known, he 
was nothing but a tramp when they took him in. I ’d 
get so mad thinking of him sometimes I’d feel like I’d 
never send another morsel there for him to eat up; but 
then what would become of Miss Delia and Miss Lidy if 
people stopped helping ’em? 

« Well, this went on I don’t know how long,—a year or 
more,—and all the time Miss Delia and Miss Lidy were 
pinching and screwing and pampering that—that—I 
don’t know what to call him (there ain’t a bad enough 
word in the dictionary)—till they were nearer skin and 
bone than ever, and quoting him all the time like he 
was Solomon, till everybody was down on them. Some 
people left off sending them anything, and other people 
sorter grudged them what they did give, so that things 
went right hard with them. But their heads were just 
as hard as rocks about that Rooney. 

« Well, they managed to get on some way, and all the 
time that Rooney Cravens just flourished. You could 
see him, any time of day, sitting on a barrel out in front 
of the Cross Roads store, cutting sticks and telling jokes. 
I never had the patience to listen to him myself, but 
they say he could make you split your sides laughing; 
specially when he took off Miss Delia and Miss Lidy. 

« There did n’t seem to be any chance of a change for 
the better, and we just did n’t know what to do, when 
suddenly, lo and behold, Mr. Rooney took himself off! 

« We certainly did congratulate ourselves. We just 
laughed in our sleeves, and thought we ’d sorter starved 
him out. We had a real rejoicing all over the neigh- 
borhood. 

« But you ’d have been sorry for poor Miss Delia and 
Miss Lidy if you ’d seen how they grieved. They did n’t 
know where he ’d gone any more than the rest of us, and 
they looked like they ’d lost their last friend. I could n’t 
help feeling for them, but I’d get right mad with them, 
too, to hear them talk. 

«(He was so sensitive,» they were always saying, 
over and over and over again. ‘He knew people in the 
neighborhood had taken a prejudice against him, and it 
hurt him so he could n’t stay» 

«I got mighty tired of hearing all these lamentings 
over Rooney, but so long as he was n’t there I tried to 
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do what I could for the poor-old ladies. I don’t know 
but what we did more for them than we had before he 
ever came, to make up for the sorter boycott we ’d been 
carrying on. We all went there real often, and carried 
them things, and we did think we were shut of Rooney 
Cravens forever. 

« Well, I don’t reckon it was more than two months 
after he left that I drove over there one day with two 
dressed chickens and a pat of butter, and some other 
things. I put my knitting in my pocket, thinking I weuld 
pay the old ladies a nice long visit. I never could bear 
to go when that Rooney Cravens was hanging around, 
and I ’d been trying ever since to make up for it. 

«I ’d been sitting there about an hour when I heard 
feet come tramping up the walk and into the house. We 
all three looked at each other, and jumped up, and, if 
you ’ll believe me, Miss Delia and Miss Lidy clapped 
their hands like they had clean gone distracted. They 
ran and opened the door faster than I thought they 
could, and such a ’miration as they made over that 
Rooney Cravens I never saw since I ’ve been born. 

«I sat there mighty stiff and awkward, not saying a 
word, just turning off my knitting as hard as I could, so 
I could go. I think Miss Delia and Miss Lidy had forgotten 
I was there—’mirating over that precious Rooney! 

« He sorter hung back, as they tried to draw him in to 
the fire, and I thought at first it was on account of me, 
because he always had a shamefaced, hangdog way about 
him when the neighbors were around, as well he might. 

«But he put his hands in his pockets, and stood on 
his heels, and actually kinder winked at me. « Wait a 
minute, he said; ‘(I—I left something outside I ’ve got 
to get.» Miss Delia and Miss Lidy looked at each other, 
and I could see what they thought shining in their faces. 
I could n’t help softening to him a little myself. 

«<I do believe he ’s brought them a nice ham or tur- 
key, or a pair of blankets, or something, I was saying 
in my mind when the door opened. 

« He had brought them something! Bless your heart, 
he surely had brought them something!—Fifty-six, 
fifty-seven, fifty-eight—» 

She finished her counting before she went on. 
surely had brought them something! 

«He kinder giggled, and shoved in a big yellow- 
haired girl, who looked around her as cool as a cucumber. 
«« My wife, ladies,» says Mr. Rooney, just like that. 

« We all started like we’d been shot,—I know J did, 
—and Miss Delia and Miss Lidy looked at her for a 
minute, real stupid. 

«I was just looking for the old ladies to show ’em 
the door, but, lo and behold, if you ’Il believe me, they 
went right up to that girl and put their arms around her! 
And what do you reckon they said to her—both of them? 

« (Welcome home, my dear, just that way—Sixty, 
sixty-one, sixty-two—‘welcome home, my dear, if 
you ‘ll believe my words! 

« (What made you do it?» I said to Rooney, feeling 
like I ’d like to wring his neck. 

«He was sitting on the arm of the little haircloth 
sofa, chewing the end of a match and swinging his feet. 

« (A fellow dared me, he said, just like that.» 


«He 


Annie Steger Winston. 
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